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JUVENTUS MUNDI! 


Gr1BBON thought it worth while to record his belief that his 
experience in the Hampshire militia was a qualification for 
narrating the campaigns of Roman armies, and to suggest that 
his political life as a silent member of Lord North’s party 
qualified him to appreciate the spirit of Roman administration, 
and to unfold the intrigues of the city and the palace which 
determined the fate of the Empire. Compared with Tillemont, 
Gibbon was a man of action: compared with Tacitus, he was a 
man of letters. Tacitus had lived at the centre of public life: 
Gibbon had only set one foot within the circle. Tacitus has 
faults which Gibbon escapes, and merits which he does not 
reach ; and both are due to his training as a great official. He 
despised the Jews as an administrator too much to read the 
Septuagint; and accordingly he disfigured the fifth book of his 
Histories with the malevolent and incoherent fables of their 
neighbours. But only a statesman could have written his 
account of the fall of Galba, or of the collapse of the imposing 
power of Vitellius. Even writers so far inferior to Gibbon as 
Mr. Helps and Mr. Finlay show us that they have seen events 
close: their narrative is less impressive and less masterly, but 
it is easier to realize. Gibbon’s generalizations are always 
firm and clear and accurate; but it is impossible to penetrate 
behind them to the facts. For the author had generalized from 
books, and not from life. 

Mr. Gladstone is a man of letters in a much more serious 
sense than Gibbon was a man of affairs. He carries into litera- 

1 Juventus Mundi. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. By the Right 
Honourable William Ewart Gladstone. (London: Macmillan. ) 
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ture the whole of his purely intellectual faculties. All the 
intellectual graces of his greatest speeches are reproduced 
in his Studies on Homer ; there is the same power of making 
details interesting, of making subtlety clear, of making para- 
doxes all but self-evident. And all this splendid activity is 
entirely disinterested, in a way in which the works of professed 
scholars often are not. Mr. Gladstone loves Homer for his own 
sake: Mr. Grote loves Athens because she was a witness against 
the policy of the Holy Alliance. It is unfortunate, but perhaps 
it is inevitable, that intellectual sympathies so keen and so 
delicate should be somewhat exclusive, and, it must be added, 
capricious, in their object. A man who cared less for one de- 
partment of scholarship, and who had done less for his favourite 
department, would have found it easier to accept at second- 
hand the results to which the general movement of scholarship 
tends; and the results which he himself reached would have 
been more readily admitted, and would have advanced know- 
ledge more, when they were offered, not as a substitute, but as 
a supplement, to the investigations of other scholars. 

There were at one time people who imagined that, in politics, 
Mr. Gladstone was destined to be the ornament of a lost 
cause: in literature, he is the ornament of a decaying school. 
He carries us back to the days when Keble discussed, in his 
delightful Prelectiones Academice, what Homer would have 
thought of the Whigs. In Juventus Mundi we do not find 
the same anxiety to condemn the author’s enemies by the 
sentence of his favourite. Instead of bringing English states- 
men to the bar of Homer, he brings Homer to the bar of 
English virtue ia order to a triumphant acquittal. He has 
much that is valuable to say on Homer’s place in human 
history; but his first thought seems still to be Homer’s place in 
English education. This want of perspective gave an unscien- 
tific appearance to many parts of his earlier work, which did 
injustice to its substance; the author appeared to be wavering 
between the higher forms of the literature of dilettantism and 
the lower forms of the literature of edification. Even now, 
it is doubtful whether a book which contains enough fresh 
knowledge, clearly put, to make it a valuable text-book on 
the early history of Greece, will be accepted by English 
scholars. If Juventus Mundi is relegated to the indiscrimi- 
nate admiration of half-educated readers, the blame will not 
fall entirely on the exclusiveness of professional students, or 
their jealousy of amateur co-operation. The author’s picture 
of Homeric life is, with some slight drawbacks, much the fullest 
and clearest that we know; within these limits he is always 
solid, consistent, and clear. When he leaves the ground of 
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political and social life to speculate on mythology and ethno- 
logy, he is still ingenious, still interesting, still full of views and 
suggestions, which are sometimes fruitful and often brilliant ; 
but he is no longer trustworthy. He catches at all sorts of 
hints, in all sorts of writers, ancient and modern, whether they 
agree or disagree; and a single hint is a foundation for an ex- 
tensive theory. Thus, though he has supplied models of the 
most laborious and cautious investigation, he can be exhibited 
to the sober-minded public as a mere builder of critical card- 
castles, with, no doubt, a plausible and interesting style, and 
considerable, but undigested, reading. But equitable judges will 
remember that, in a subject which touches so many others, he 
would have needed more learning than is to be required 
from a busy man, and more timidity than is to be desired from 
an able man, simply to avoid entangling himself. 

At the same time, Juventus Mundi represents an unmis- 
takeable advance in clearness and sobriety ; the outlines of the 
author’s thought gain in connection and distinctness, now that 
the mass of detail which was accumulated round them has been 
brought within its proper limits. Mr. Gladstone no longer 
insists upon doubtful and invisible points which contribute some 
grains of cumulative plausibility to the ancillary evidence of 
some secondary proposition. He is satisfied to give his less 
important conjectures for what they are worth; and they do not 
seem less plausible when they are no longer encumbered with 
unconvincing proof. His new arguments, too, are of a more 
positive and prosaic order. In both Studies on Homer and 
Juventus Mundi, he discusses the comparative age of Homer 
and Hesiod ; in both the discussion turns upon the episode of 
the Five Ages. In the earlier work, it was very ingeniously 
argued that the Heroic age, which interrupts the symmetrical 
progress of degeneracy, must be simply the reflection of the 
halo thrown by Homer over the generation that fought at Troy, 
and that Homer must have been already an ancient poet when 
those who heard his lays gave a sacredness to his heroes which 
he does not. In the later work, the genuineness of the episode 
is no longer assumed: its date is conclusively fixed. In the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, iron is a much rarer and more valuable 
metal than copper or bronze: in the time of Hesiod or pseudo- 
Hesiod, as now, iron was much cheaper and more abundant 
than copper; and this condition had been established long 
enough to allow iron to be regarded as a type of worthlessness. 

There is room, perhaps, for as much difference of opinion 
about the date and manner of the composition of the Iliad, as 
about the authorship of the touching episode of the Five Ages. 
But Mr. Gladstone’s scepticism has not yet extended to Homer. 
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His claims on behalf of his author become even more exalted, 
though they are a shade less exclusive and less absolute. Homer 


he proclaims to be, not merely the mirror of early Greek society, © 


but the mould in which Greek society was cast, the creator 
of a literature, of a religion, of a nation, On the other hand, 
he no longer discards with inflexible resolution the testimony 
of later writers when it is at variance with what Homer 
says or leaves unsaid. Instead of finding a Sipyle in Greece 
to discredit the post-Homeric legend that a great Greek house 
had come from Phrygia, he now admits the legend to supple- 
ment the reticence of Homer, and to prove that the great 
Greek poet is an unwilling witness to the foreign origin 
of a great Greek house. Perhaps it is carrying deference to 
Homer’s antiquity rather far to assume that he knew all that 
was worth knowing in later poets and mythographers, though 
he did not always choose to say what he knew. Pindar points 
to a distinction between the general legends circulated by irre- 
sponsible rhapsodists and the local legends which were in the 
custody of States and individual houses, and were often con- 
nected with special and immemorial rites. Such legends, of 
course, would be liable to a special kind of embellishment and 
a special kind of perversion ; but there is no reason to think 
that they are post-Homeric in origin. The Athenians were 
in a condition to point out the spot where the sons of Tyndareus 
rescued their sister from Theseus ; and it is really frigid to sug- 
gest that the Athenians attributed an inchoate abduction to 
their national hero in a spirit of servile imitation. Such an 
hypothesis is too high a price to pay for the privilege of accept- 
ing Homer’s chronology, with its internal harmony and its 
arbitrary framework. Argive Helen may have been historical, 
for mythical traits do sometimes accumulate upon historical 
characters ; but her abductions by Theseus and by Paris must be 
regarded as parallel myths, since they cannot be regarded as 
successive legends. 

One admission cannot be made—that Achilles and Helen, 
and Agamemnon himself, may never have existed, and that yet 
the Jiiad may have had a lofty historical purpose. According 
to Mr. Gladstone, Homer intended to instruct his contempo- 
raries by recalling a not remote and glorious past, and the only 
question is whether he chose to do this by a history of the turn- 
ing-point of the war of Troy, or by a historical romance founded 
upon that war. If the Jiiad is a historical romance, it is 
assumed that its author observed the conditions of local colour 
and internal harmony as they have never been observed before 
or since. Mr. Gladstone prefers the first view, on the whole; 
but he weakens the force of his vigorous advocacy, by offering 
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Juventus Mundi. 5 
to fall back on an unmeaning and indefensible compromise. 
He consents to give up a view for which there is very much to 
be said, out of deference to opponents whom he expects to 
accept a view for which there is nothing to say. Ifthe author 
of the Z/iad invented Achilles and Helen and Agamemnon, as 
Tasso invented Rinaldo,—if he took them as Virgil took Dido, 
as ready-made themes for poetical embellishment,—then the 
author of the Jiiad had nothing but the most fragmentary 
knowledge of the Trojan war, and of the then state of Greek 
society. It is more than improbable that, knowing so little, he 
had a didactic purpose in telling what he knew; and the manners 
of his heroes and the wounds of his gods must be relegated 
together to the past which was never present. There is some- 
thing in the argument that Nestor’s long stories must be 
valuable from the historical point of view, because they 
are inopportune from the poetical; it may be admitted that the 
mare of Menelaos may be historical, because it is too insignifi- 
cant to repay invention. But, after arguing to the trustworthi- 
ness of the whole from the fidelity of the parts, it is impossible 
to maintain that the most prominent parts may show the license 
of invention, but that the general aspects of the whole have 
been faithfully reproduced. Even apart from this paralogism, 
it is not worthy of Mr. Gladstone’s intellect and courage to 
write as if the evidence which makes a large proposition pro- 
bable must be sufficient to make a small proposition certain. 
But this kind of infelicity appears throughout the book. The 
author displays great subtlety and flexibility of mind in sup- 
port of opinions which are often sound and original, but are 
crudely and inflexibly conceived. His treatment of Homer's 
personality is a characteristic, though not a solitary, instance. 
He believes that our J/iad and our Odyssey have come to us 
from a single mind ; the belief is supported by the evidence of 
antiquity, and probably by the evidence of the poems. But it 
does not follow that because the Homeric poems are not the 
arbitrary compilation of Peisistratos or Hipparchos, they are 
the work of a single individual Homer, in the same sense as 
the 4neid is the work of Virgil, or as Hamlet is the work of 
Shakespeare. Mr. Gladstone does not mention Mr. Paley’s 
brilliant but tantalizing theory, which satisfies all the internal 
conditions so completely, without a shred of external support, 
and seems to be passing as silently into oblivion in our own 
age as Mr. Paley supposes our Homer to have risen into glory 
in the age of Pericles. But this cross-light on the intricacies of 
the Homeric question is not needed to show that, under the 
circumstances in which the J/iad and Odyssey have come to us, 
we are not justified in reasoning from them to the mental pecu- 
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liarities of their authors, and then reasoning again from those 
peculiarities. Again, there are many intermediate stages be- 
tween the painstaking good faith of Herodotus, and wilful, con- 
scious, deliberate invention. Mr. Gladstone has collected many 
details which are real indications of Homer’s intention to tell the 
tale of Troy as it was told to him; but it is impossible to accept 
Homer as the oldest, and not the least trustworthy, of Greek 
historians. Even now, a narrative which simply embodies the 
evidence is difficult to an untutored mind: such a narrative 
would have been more difficult when all minds were untutored, 
and the habit of submission to educated judgment had not 
been transmitted through a long succession of generations. 
Even now we substitute our reflections for facts; primitive 
poets did more. Their reflections took the concrete form of fresh 
facts, sometimes substituted for the genuine narrative, some- 
times appended to it. Mr. Gladstone is, without intending it, 
unjust to his author, when he refers everything that is visibly 
unhistorical to Homer’s art or Homer’s manner, in terms 
which imply, and perhaps are meant to imply, that Homer 
was at liberty to invent what he liked, and that, under these 
circumstances, he considered what would be edifying to his 
countrymen, and creditable to his country. 

The controversy whether Homer’s aim was amusement or 
instruction is at least as old as Strabo. The Introduction to 
Juventus Mundi is chiefly directed to a not unsuccessful revival 
of a half-forgotten side of a familiar question. The author’s 
speculations on Greek ethnology, especially in their latest 
form, are much more original, though, at the same time, more 
questionable. The point of departure is well chosen. He re- 
capitulates Mure’s proof that the received theory of Hellen and 
his four sons, as it was accepted by Thucydides, is an ex post 
facto fiction, and that the Hellenes are the men, not of Hellen, 
but of Hellas, the land of the Helloi, whom it is almost inevi- 
table to identify with the Selloi of the prayer of Achilles. 
From this example of the worthlessness of conventional tradi- 
tion, we are led straight to the “Three great Appellatives,”— 
Homer’s names for Homer’s Greeks. These are, as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s readers will remember, Danaoi, Argeioi, Achaioi. The 
application of these names is traced with admirable and not 
unrewarded diligence, especially in the case of Argeioi. The 
oldest of the names is naturally the least suggestive. There is 
little to be said about Danaoi, except that it is the oldest, and 
that it is used in an exclusively military sense. It is rather 
more interesting to connect them with Danaos, the ancestor of 
Perseus and his house, -whom local tradition represented as an 
immigrant who introduced the art of irrigation into Argolis. 
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Juventus Mundi. 7 
The tradition brought him from Egypt; and it is disappointing 
to find that nothing has yet been added to the tradition. In 
his first work, Mr. Gladstone had already been struck by the 
similar sound of Tuatha De Danann: in his second, he has been 
struck in the same way, like M. Renan, by Dannié or Dyanniyeh, 
the name of a district in Phcenicia. But these coincidences are 
still too isolated to be fruitful. Perhaps simplification is carried 
rather too far when it is proposed to identify Danaos with 
Akrisios, because Homer omits an opportunity of including 
them in the same genealogy. They are quite distinct in later 
tradition; and there is no positive reason for refusing to dis- 
tinguish them in Homer. The dynastic name of Danaoi be- 
comes in a way significant by its contrast with the territorial 
name of Argeioi, the men of Argos, which is plausibly referred 
to the class of roots which apply to cultivation. The analogy 
of the Lowlands is more questionable, if it is intended to have 
an etymological bearing. It is certainly true, as Mr. Gladstone 
points out, that we speak of the Lowlands of many countries, 
and that the Greeks spoke of the Argos of many races; and 
that there was only one district in each case where the descrip- 
tive name passed into a proper name. But if we are to translate 
Argos into Lowlands, we ought to be put in a position to trans- 
late Arkades into Highlanders ; for it was the neighbourhood of 
the Highlands, in Scotland, that gave, by the force of contrast, 
a definite geographical sense to the Lowlands. If we regard 
Argos as simply the name of the habitable land, the regions fit 
for human use and tillage, it would be tempting to translate 
Argeioi as the “ people of the land,” though of course it is 
never possible to substitute the etymological meaning of a 
proper name for the name itself in all the passages where it 
occurs. There would be no difficulty, if this meaning were 
otherwise admissible, in accounting for the more restricted 
application of the name to the inhabitants of the peninsula 
south of the Isthmus of Corinth. The leading dynasties of that 
district, the house of Perseus and the house of Pelops, are 
constantly represented by tradition as foreign immigrants who 
brought the natives under their power. These natives would 
be known to the rest of Greece, not by the name they used 
among themselves, but by the name their rulers found it con- 
venient to use for them. “The people of the land” would be 
quite a sufficient name for the rulers’ purposes ; and, if it satis- 
fied them, it was sure to efface the national names of their 
subjects, first among foreigners, and then among those subjects 
themselves. In this way it might become a valuable distinction 
for the Helot to be called an Argive—to receive back from 
Dorian masters the name which his ancestors had accepted 
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from Achaian princes. This explanation of the name would 
suit the other proverbial phrases collected by the author, which 
seem to point to a race of rude, yet crafty and formidable, 
boors. 

Whatever theories may be held as to the meaning of Argos, 
and the causes which determined the application of its deriva- 
tives, Mr. Gladstone’s induction to fix the chief divisions of 
Homeric Greece is incontestably sound and valuable. We find 
(beside general expressions like “ through Hellas and Middle 
Argos”) the Argos of the Pelasgoi, which corresponds to 
Northern Thessaly, the Argos of the Achaioi, which seems to 
include the eastern half of Peloponnese, and lastly, Iason 
Argos, which represents, for the suitors of Penelope, the main- 
land of civilized Greece. Mr. Gladstone nowhere mentions 
Dr. Curtius’s Jonians before the Ionian Migration, which was 
published at Berlin in 1854, nor his History of Greece, which 
contains the same view in a more popular form. They would 
have suggested to him the completion of a theory which is 
much too good to be left in a fragmentary condition, Iason 
Argos is obviously the Argos of the Iaones, not the Argos 
of Iasos. If the western half of Southern Greece had been 
named after him, it would have been Jasion Argos. As the 
last two syllables of Iaones are treated in Greek as a termina- 
tion, though they may have belonged originally to the root, 
there can be no danger in connecting Iason Argos with the 
Ionian sea, or in supposing that the love of Demeter for the 
child of Iasos is a legend of the beginnings of Ionian agricul- 
ture. If Hesiod did not lay the scene of the amour in Crete, 
there would be rather more reason for identifying the favourite 
with Erechtheus, than for identifying Acrisios with Danaos. 
As Dr. Curtius thinks it permissible to connect Iasos and 
Iason, those who follow his authority will find it difficult to 
accept Mr. -Gladstone’s contemptuous estimate of the Ionians 
of the Homeric age. If Iason is an Ionian leader, the powerful 
and civilized Minuai must have been intimately connected 
with the Ionians, if they were not the first-fruits of the Ionian 
race. Even Homer bears a singular testimony to early Ionian 
civilisation, though his latest commentator depreciates its value. 
The Athenian general had no superior in “ getting his men into 
line,” as Mr, Gladstone puts it, which was then a high and 
difficult accomplishment. Before quitting Argos, it may be 
well to point out an “ undesigned coincidence” in support of 
the traditional juxtaposition of Ion and Achais in the Hellenic 
family. When the suitors tell Penelope that she would be 
better seen in Iason Argos than in Ithaka, they add that she 
would be seen by Achaioi. 
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Juventus Mundi. 9 
The Achaioi of Homer are perhaps the most important, and 
certainly the most perplexing, portion of his ethnology. They 
fill the whole foreground of his poems; yet it is not known 
whence they come. In later traditions they have practically dis- 
appeared, it is not not known whither. Mr. Gladstone has done 
nearly all that is possible. He has brought out some primary 
facts of capital importance: that the Achaioi of the Homeric 
age were a ruling race spread over Greece, everywhere appa- 
rently homogeneous among themselves, and apparently in many 
places, as in Ithaka, distinct from the mass of the common people; 
and that, according to the indications in Homer, they were 
at home in Homer’s Hellas, and, less certainly, rose into im- 
portance together with the house of Pelops. Their predomi- 
nance, therefore, would naturally mark the commencement of 
the Hellenization of Greece, if it is necessary to assign a date 
for the commencement of a somewhat indeterminate process. 
If it should be established, by the consent of competent judges, 
that the Akaiuasha-u appear in Egyptian inscriptions of an older 
date than those which mention the Dane, and that the district 
in which they are succeeded by them is really the Peloponnese, 
the accession of the Pelopidai would be a curious counterpart 
of the return of the Herakleidai. In one case we should have 
an old element of the population regaining its supremacy in 
conjunction with a foreign dynasty, as in the other we have an 
invading population availing itself of the claims of an ancient 
ruling house. As we do not know the original seat of the 
Achaioi, or the course by which they came to Hellas or 
Peloponnese, Mr. Gladstone repeats his former suggestion that 
they came from Persia, chiefly, it seems, because Achaios 
sounds like Achaimenes. If the royal family of Persia went 
back to the days of Thothmes IIL, or were even as old as 
Homer, the coincidence would certainly be startling, though, 
in the utter absence of connecting links, it would be still im- 
probable that it was more than a “coincidence ; but, as there is 
not a particle of evidence that the house of Achaimenes is 
older than the eighth century, no serious connection is possible. 
Mr. Gladstone himself obviously attaches little importance to 
this conjecture. He does not insist on its imaginary evidence ; 
and he does not repeat a second time to an unbelieving world 
that the Persians are the ancestors of the Hellenes and the 
Germans, and the Medes the ancestors of the Pelasgians and 
the Celts. 

It is not surprising to meet the Pelasgians again: the world 
will never be rid of them till it knows who they were. While 
scholars refuse to appreciate Niebuhr’s theory by the light of 
subsequent discoveries, they will always be liable to be affronted 
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by finding that laymen of real and high intelligence still accept 
it in its original form. Asa theory of the connection of Greece 
and Italy, Niebuhr’s system has been discredited by the diffusion 
of the results of Sanskrit scholarship. There never was any 
direct evidence that any population in Italy was called Pelasgian; 
and to attempt to establish this by linguistic argument only 
discredits the direct evidence for admitting a Pelasgian popula- 
tion in Greece. As the Aryan race has been differentiating 
itself slowly for more than thirty centuries, and as the process 
is not over yet, it is difficult to attribute each stage of it to the 
irruption of a new tribe. This presumption is not overthrown 
by the interesting fact that the vocabulary of the family, the farm, 
and the fold, is substantially identical in Greece and Italy, 
while the vocabulary of the chase, the camp, and the city, offers 
few and uncertain resemblances. The fact would have arisen 
if Greece and Italy had been occupied by a homogeneous 
Pelasgian population, and if this population had been subdued 
by Oxaus in Italy and Hellenes in Greece. But two objections 
were obvious, even when the theory was fresh: there had never 
been any Pelasgians in Italy, and in the time of Homer there 
were very few left in Greece, and yet the Hellenes had scarcely 
begun to arrive. Since then, it has been discovered that a 
change of scene and a change of habits necessarily involve a 
change of vocabulary, and that foreign influences may tell upon 
language, though they do not extend to conquest. The best 
informed Greeks in the fifth century B.c. believed that the 
national armour was an importation from Caria. But the collapse 
of this part of the theory does not affect the independent evi- 
dence which proves that the Pelasgians once occupied the greater 
part of Greece. Mr. Gladstone has given an effective résumé of 
all the scattered testimony in Homer and later writers which 
confirms the belief of AXschylus and Herodotus ; and so far his 
results, though not very novel, have an incontestable value, as 
enforcing a view which has been discredited with the general 
public rather by authority than by legitimate discussion. When 
we come to the question who the Pelasgians were, his speculations 
have a fresher interest, though we cannot follow them with im- 
plicit confidence. All theories on the subject must be provi- 
sional ; for we do not know what light may be thrown on the 
subject by the Oriental sources already within reach, or what 
fresh lines of enquiry may be opened by fresh discoveries. And 
Mr. Gladstone rather complicates matters by heaping up pre- 
sumptions that one tribe after another had Pelasgian affinities, 
before he has made it clear what Pelasgian affinities mean. He 
is haunted by the traditional antithesis of Hellenes and Pelas- 
gians ; though he is familiar with the proof that one term of 
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the antithesis is no better than a fiction, the only fruit of his 
knowledge is the substitution of some visionary Hellic tribes 
for the conventional Hellenes. We know of two great races that 
came out of Hellas, the Achaians and the Dorians; and there is 
reason to believe that the ascendancy of the latter spread the 
Hellenic name over Greece. There is no reason to believe 
that either race differed materially, in either blood or culture, 
from the races among whom they came. But if any writer 
chose to exaggerate their influence, at least there would be 
something to exaggerate. “The Hellic tribes” do not supply 
any groundwork to the imagination. No doubt there must 
have been one to give its name to Hellas; but that one was 
most probably the Selloi ; and it would be preposterous to trace 
Hellenic civilisation to the horde of sacred savages who con- 
gregated at Dodona, and perhaps left their name as a trace of 
their presence at Sellasia, in a part of Greece too poor and 
backward to be ever thoroughly “ Hellenized.” 

The pursuit of this shadowy antithesis has led Mr. Gladstone 
to overlook the evidence that the Achaioi of the mainland were 
substantially on a level with the Danaoi and Iaones, who 
came over sea, as well as the close connection which Greek anti- 
quaries recognised between the Achaioi and Iaones. He re- 
fers to the perfectly authentic tradition of the conflict between 
the Ionians of the city and the Pelasgians of the open country. 
The Pelasgians complained that they were treated as intruders 
in a land which they had found a desert and left a garden. The 
Athenians complained that their daughters, when they went 
out to draw water, were insulted by the older and more brutal 
race. These data cannot be set aside by the ipse dixit of Hero- 
dotus, that the Ionians were a Pelasgian race. His error is easily 
to be explained by the fact that the Ionians certainly did not 
come from Hellas, properly so called, and in that sense were 
not Hellenes. As they were not Hellenes, and claimed to be 
autochthonous, it followed, by a primitive process of exhaus- 
tion, that they must be Pelasgians, as it was known that there 
had been Pelasgoi before there were Hellenes in Greece. Per- 
haps also, as the Dorians were undeniable representatives of 
Hellenism, it was assumed that their antipodes, the Ionians, 
must savour of Pelasgianism. 

As it must be admitted that the Hellenes are an aggregate 
of kindred tribes, rather than a single race with a common 
centre in Thessaly, it is not improbable that the same will hold 
of the earlier populations of Greece. Dr. Thirlwall judiciously 
says that “in all likelihood the name of Pelasgians was a gene- 
ral one, like that of Saxons, Franks, or Alemanni, but each of the 
Pelasgian tribes had also one peculiar to itself.” If the analogy 
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is carried a step further, it suggests an instructive contrast. 
All the names selected for comparison were the self-chosen 
names of extensive confederacies formed in historical times; as 
we know nothing of the peculiar names of the tribes out of 
which they were formed, it is safe to suppose that they were 
formed of broken tribes. The Pelasgians are prehistoric; but 
we know many tribal names which we include, on more or 
‘less convincing evidence, under the Pelasgian name. It is 
natural to suppose that that name was imposed by strangers 
on an aggregate of kindred tribes. If the general name was 
the national name of the race, it would be curious that the parts 
should be better known than the whole. The Jews were known 
to their neighbours, sometimes as the Hebrews, the men who 
came over, sometimes by their national name of Israelites ; but 
we never find that any individual tribe was known by its own 
name to neighbours who did not know the general national 
name of Israel. The Israelites were named by men who came 
before them: the Pelasgians were named by men who came 
after them, moving along many routes. In the pre-Homeric 
period it cannot be said that in all the country between Lebanon 
and Heemus, between Memphis and Ambrecia, there was any 
race in exclusive possession of a definite territory. On the 
outskirts of this country the population was comparatively 
homogeneous aggregates. Thrace was Aryan on the whole, in 
spite of the strong Pheenician settlements on the coast; Asia 
Minor was Aryan on the whole also. The great people of the 
Phrygians, who knew of no race older than themselves, held 
the central plateau, from whence their chiefs wandered down 
to establish dynasties in the fertile mountain valleys of the 
coast. It seems that the Semitic Lydians had not yet broken 
through to the valley ofthe Hermus ; but another Semitic tribe, 
the Solymi, still disputed the valley of the Xanthus with the 
Aryan race who gave their name to the land. To the east all the 
coast was more or less Semitic; but the rich island of Cyprus 
was already divided between Greeks and Phenicians. There 
were Greeks in the Delta; but the character of Egyptian civili- 
sation was fixed. There were Greeks upon the east of the 
Aigean; but its waters were disputed by Carians and Pheenicians. 

It would enable us to give a very simple and satisfactory 
arrangement of Greek ethnology, if we could suppose that the 
Tonians and the Achaians, like the Danaans, entered the main- 
land of Greece by sea, and found it occupied on their arrival by 
tribes related to themselves, who had moved by land round the 
head of the AZgean; and that they classified these tribes, who 
were still unacquainted with the richer life of the eastern coast, 
as Thrakes and Pelasgoi, men of the hills and men of the plain, 
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Highlanders and Lowlanders. If this tempting theory should 
ever be established, much of the honour will be due to Mr. 
Gladstone for suggesting for ITeXaoyos an etymology which suits 
so perfectly the extent and application of the name. It is pro- 
bable that he would have given it all the development of which 
it is capable, if he had not been hampered by his adherence to 
the unsupported theory of a “ Pelasgic race.” If he had set 
clearly before himself the meeting of his two lines of specula- 
tion, one or other must have been abandoned. Pelasgoi cannot 
mean Lowlanders, if it is the national name of a great race 
which branched into tribes with special names, like Aones, 
Huantes, Arkades, Kaukones, and so on. It is much to be re- 
gretted that this latent contradiction prevented him from sup- 
porting a very promising hypothesis by the industrious illus- 
tration which it peculiarly needs, and which he is peculiarly 
fitted to supply. At present it remains a mere suggestion: we 
are not even prepared to say that it is admissible etymologically. 
If it were proved that IIedayos, or any of its derivatives, might, 
in accordance with Greek analogies, be transformed into ITekac- 
yos,it would still need something more than the solitary example 
of Pelagonia to show satisfactorily that roots connected with 
ITeXayos, in the sense of plain, entered largely into the nomen- 
clature of Greek geography. There is another preliminary diffi- 
culty. The Thrakes of Homer are found in the heart of Greece, 
and apparently separated by a very sharp line from the Greeks 
themselves ; it is natural to suppose that Thrakes is a general 
name given by the Greeks to all the hill tribes from Parnassus 
to Rhodope, who held their ground in the wild country north 
of the Zgean, but were absorbed by the higher civilisation of 
Greece. But here comes the difficulty. It is hard not to con- 
nect the Biblical Tiras with Thrace: are we to suppose that 
the writer of the tenth chapter of Genesis derived that part of 
his information, we do not say from Greece, but from the 
Ionians of the Aigean? Again, if the Pelasgians were to be 
identified with the Pulisata of some Egyptian monuments, 
the same difficulty would recur in a somewhat stronger form. 
Egyptologists are disposed to fix the Pulisata in Crete ; now the 
Egyptians, if we suppose that they were never a maritime 
people, were decidedly more likely to hear of Crete from Phoe- 
nicians than from Greeks. M. Lenormant does not enable the 
readers of his Histoire Ancienne de l Orient to refer to the ori- 
ginal memoirs on which he bases his vague and startling account 
of a Liby-Pelasgic confederation which disturbed the majesty of 
Egypt in the latter part of the nineteenth dynasty. Consequently 
we do not know on what ground he places his Akaiuasha-u 
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in Peloponnese, or his Leka in Lakonia; we do not know 
whether he has any authority for his Japhetic Libyans, except 
their features on the monuments, and the old legends which 
connect Cyrene with the Argonauts; nor can we say whether he 
has any solid ground for spreading his Pulisata over Greece and 
Italy. In another edition of his manual, this theory may perhaps 
be worked out with as much detail as he has allotted to less un- 
familiar views. At present it is necessary to refer to his atlas to 
ascertain what he conceives to be the hieroglyphical forms of the 
names that figure in this revolutionary narrative, which, if true, 
would preclude all possibility of finding in Pelasgians a name 
of the industrious and peaceable Lowlanders of Thessaly and 
Attica and Argolis, though we might fall back on the common 
meaning of ITedayos, and regard the Pelasgians as prehistoric 
Vikings. Mr. Gladstone steers clear of the Libyan half of the 
theory ; but he accepts the rest so completely as to cast about 
for an explanation of Homer’s silence on the subject of this 
great national enterprise. 

Perhaps this is the place to speak of another half discovery 
of Mr. Gladstone’s, which has a decidedly better chance of 
permanent scientific recognition. He has established that the 
title “Lord of Men” is not a mere superlative of dignity, 
and that, as its application is evidently not capricious, we are 
entitled to look for a common character in all the sovereignties 
to which it is applied. His conception of the features on which 
this character depends is less complete, and not quite consis- 
tent. He seems to be entangled in some traditionary visions 
of unbroken patriarchal sway ; yet he clearly admits the force of 
the evidence that Pelops appears in the legends practically as 
a foreign adventurer. Hence his view reduces itself very nearly 
to the meagre proposition that “Lord of Men” was the proper 
title of the head of a royal house that did not owe its eleva- 
tion to its subjects. So far there seems to be no reason why 
this glory among others should not have been showered upon 
Peleides ; for upon none of the great Greek houses do the ele- 
ments of patriarchal authority meet more unmistakeably than 
on the house of Aiakos. However, there are two sides to the 
patriarchal system. Abraham was a father of many nations : he 
had also 318 trained servants born in his house. It is possible 
that Pelops realized the second of these conditions, theugh it is 
unlikely that he or his were called “Lord of Men” because 
he realized the first. The suggestion may go for what it is 
worth ; but it is not inconsistent with the general position of 
Pelops in Greek legend. The special title, “Lord of Men,” would 
serve very well to mark the special power which rested on the 
hereditary possession of an armed household; and the rarity of 
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this phenomenon in Greece would itself account for the rarity 
of the title. As a general rule, the Greek chieftains maintained 
the ascendancy to which their birth gave them a presumptive 
right, simply by the force of superior wisdom and superior 
powers. If they fell below the level of their functions, other 
well-born and high-spirited landowners found it easy to assume 
their responsibilities and their privileges. The “ Lord of Men” 
had clearly something more than this vague, half-personal, 
half-official pre-eminence. Homer seems to suggest, as Mr. 
Gladstone notices, that even Angeias and Anchises could do 
strong things in virtue of their rank. In both cases when they 
receive the title, they are represented as taking liberties with 
the horses of other men, in a way that would certainly have 
been easier if they were backed by an armed household. The 
wealth that an armed household implies is sufficient of itself to 
suggest that the dynasties which possessed it were closely con- 
nected with the rich civilisations east of the Agean. This 
appears to have impressed itself on the author, in the interval be- 
tween the publication of Studies on Homer and Juventus Mundi ; 
and accordingly he provides possible links between most of the 
dynasties that bear the title and “ Pheenician influence,” which 
is the form wherein he conceives all fruitful intercourse between 
the mainland of Greece and the sea. This restricted way of 
looking at the subject leads him to spend a good deal of labour 
on rather shadowy points. It would have been simpler to con- 
nect Eumelos of Pherai at once with the half-Oriental Minuai, 
than to gather up the broken clues that seem to lead to 
Ephure, and Poseidon, and Aiolos. On the other hand, as it is 
impossible for the most romantic ingenuity to connect Dar- 
danos with Pheenicia, Mr. Gladstone omits a promising oppor- 
tunity of connecting Anchises with Phcenicia, through his love- 
match with a Pheenician goddess, A Pheenician household 
might make him “Lord of Men” without making him king of 
Troy, whether he did or did not represent the elder branch of 
the line of Dardanos; and the’ title would seem naturally to 
denote the master of a household rather than the head of a 
line. 

As the course of speculation on the legendary ethnography 
of Greece shows signs of becoming conservative, it is probable 
that many of the results of Mr. Gladstone’s Pheenician re- 
searches may find a permanent place in science. It is admitted 
already that our Greek sources of information are more than 
incomplete ; and, as they are beginning to be supplemented by 
Oriental discoveries, Minos is found to be one of the most 
substantial instead of one of the most shadowy figures of the 
prehistoric world. It is rather premature to speculate whether 
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he was a viceroy of Thothmes 11. In those days the Egyptians 
may have had a fleet of their own, though, if so, they must 
have lost the use of navigation afterwards, as we know was the 
case of the Hindus. As the continental power of Egypt seems 
to have stretched as far as the Karians, it is possible that that 
race, who were lords of the Agean till Minos expelled them, 
may have been willing to act as the vanguard of an advancing 
power. But whether the empire of Minos is to be regarded as 
representing or succeeding the supremacy of Egypt, it certainly 
was in some sense historical. It is not so clear whether Greek 
legends treat Minos as a pure Pheenician. In Homer it is only 
his mother who is daughter of an illustrious Pheenician (Mr. 
Gladstone no longer resists Homer’s obvious meaning, in his 
zeal for the pure Hellenism of all the royal houses of Greece). 
Perhaps we are to see in him a person of mixed race, who 
built up a power out of the wreck of an earlier dominion. 
When the predatory commonwealth of the Northern Seas was 
broken up in the twelfth century, Somerled, a half mythical 
adventurer, whose own nationality cannot be determined, 
founded a Celtic State in the Hebrides, out of the ruins of 
a Norse earldom. This State was, in theory, a vassal of 
the crown of Scotland; but it conquered largely, at the 
expense of the Lord Paramount, during the exhaustion of 
the English Wars. The principal families of the Western 
Highlands still trace their descent to Somerled and his imme- 
diate followers. It is possible that Minos and Aiolos, to 
whom so many Greek houses traced their descent, may have 
been leaders of the same class, under whom the Greek inhabi- 
tants of the AXgean coasts and islands learned to exercise their 
strength on their own account, at the expense of the Karians 
and Leleges. It is not unlikely that Aiolos means, as Mr. 
Gladstone supposes, “the man with a coat of many colours,” 
which is certainly likely to be a Pheenician characteristic. Little 
value can be attached to the conjecture that the Aiolid houses 
were the chief channel through which the mainland of Greece 
was enriched with the arts and culture of the East. With the 
exception of Sisyphus, they occupy a very obscure and undistin- 
guished position in legendary history, compared with the Kad- 
meioi in Boiotia, and the Pelopidai in Southern Greece. It is 
easy to answer the question why “ Thebes did not become the 
eye of Greece, like Athens at a later period.” The settlement of 
the Easterlings was ruined by their own dissensions, and by 
the envy of their neighbours. But it was so powerful and so 
flourishing, that seven of the greatest chiefs in Southern Greece 
thought it worth while to attack it, and failed. The Pelopidai 
were more fortunate ; their dominion was wider and more popu- 
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lar, and uncontested while it lasted. Agamemnon’s style was 
not only “ Lord of Men,” but “ King of Golden Mukenai,” or 
“Lord of many islands” (perhaps “ the multitude of the isles” 
would be as picturesque and more accurate), and all Argos. Both 
the latter titles, at least, imply close relations with richer and 
older civilisations. Gold came into Greece as treasure, not as an 
article of traffic. The insular dominion of Agamemnon seems to 
have reached Cyprus, which was always a centre of Phcenician 
commerce and worship. These indications entirely coincide 
with the consistent tradition which brings the house of Pelops 
from the western coast of Asia Minor, which was then, and long 
after, in advance of the mainland of Greece, in all that concerned 
material civilisation. 

But whatever the channel of Phcenician influence, Mr. Glad- 
stone has misconceived its nature, and somewhat overrated its 
extent. He pictures the Greeks, after the fleet of Sidon had 
ceased to hold them in subjection to the crown of Egypt, sitting 
shut up between the A‘gean and the Ionian seas, with no know- 
ledge of the outer world, except what they received from the 
Pheenician mariners. This is an over-statement of the isolation 
of even the Homeric Greeks. If Homer is to be trusted for any- 
thing, he is to be trusted for the very curious fact that there 
was a Greek colony in Egypt which he imagined to be contem- 
porary with the Trojan war. Poludanna is the wife of Thon; 
so we have no right whatever to suppose that the other person- 
ages with Greek names, whom Menelaos finds in Egypt, are 
Egyptians in disguise. If this had been so, the author of the 
Odyssey was quite equal to disguising Thon. And the isolation 
of the Homeric Greeks was comparatively recent. The Ionians 
had ranged the same seas as the Sidonians; a dynasty from 
Sidon had established itself in the heart of Greece; a dynasty 
from Egypt established itself in Peloponnese ; perhaps another 
established itself in Attica; one from Asia Minor established 
itself as paramount in Greece. Whether these dynasties were 
founded by Grecised Orientals or by Orientalized Greeks is a 
secondary question ; if Greeks and Orientals had not still been 
able to blend readily, these dynasties could not have been 
founded at all. The foreign elements in Greek civilisation and 
mythology were absorbed through these channels while Greece 
was making: they were not infused by irresponsible mariners 
after Greece was made, in order to scare Greek seamen from 
ranging beyond the Archipelago. The extravagance of the 
fables of the outer geography of the Odyssey admits a simpler 
explanation, if they are viewed as reminiscences of a wider 
world, in which the Greeks had mingled with many other 
races, who became stranger and stranger to their descendants 
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as they concentrated themselves within the limits of historical 
Greece, and as their national character crystallized into a harmo- 
nious unity. 

Mr. Gladstone’s recent ethnological theories have naturally 
influenced his treatment of Homeric religion. In Studies on 
Homer the deities were classified mainly as Hellenic or Pelas- 
gian. In Juventus Mundi, a Pheenician class is confidently in- 
troduced; its leading members are Aphrodite, Hermes, Heph- 
aistos, and Poseidon. The claims of Aphrodite cannot be 
seriously disputed ; those of Hermes are too slight to be refuted ; 
about Hephaistos, Mr. Gladstone is possibly right ; about Posei- 
don, we think he is wrong. 

The worship of Aphrodite must be Pheenician in its origin, 
since it centres in Pheenician settlements; and the evidence 
about Hephaistos is of the same kind, though very perceptibly 
weaker. As Mr. Gladstone points out, it is conceivable that he 
was united with Aphrodite in Phoenician worship, and with 
Charis in Greek mythology. At the same time, he is aware 
that Aphrodite herself is not exclusively Pheenician. Her 
mother Dione is, in the old national worship of Dodona, a 
female reflection of Zeus, which gives Aphrodite a better title 
to naturalization in Greece than the etymology of her name, to 
which Professor Max Miiller assigns his favourite meaning, 
“the Dawn.” There is a certain monotony in a school which 
finds the Sun in almost every god and hero, and the Dawn in 
almost every goddess and heroine, which sees nothing in the 
tale of Troy divine but the daily siege of the East by the 
West to recover the Light; but the mythological speculations 
of the Oxford Professor of Comparative Philology, though some- 
what one-sided in their development, are too valuable to be 
dismissed with the perfunctory notice which is all they receive 
from the author of Juventus Mundi. Even this, however, is an 
advance upon Studies on Homer. There, all comparative mytho- 
logy was repudiated to make room for the hypothesis of primeval 
revelation, presented in a form which implied that all the descen- 
dants of Noah had a traditional knowledge of the abstraction 
from Christianity known in the eighteenth century as Natural Re- 
ligion, and that some favoured descendants of Japhet had also 
a traditional knowledge of the mysteries of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. This assumption made it necessary to explain 
all false religions either by the gradual degradation of the 
one primeval faith or by downright wilful invention. The 
theory was worked out with so much graceful fervour, and so 
much reverent ingenuity, that it would have commanded wide 
acceptance if put forward fifteen or twenty years earlier. As 
it was, the general theory of the origin of false religions, which 
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its author has silently discarded, only served as scaffolding to 
another hypothesis, to which he still attaches special value. 
But the discarded theory has always hindered Mr. Gladstone 
from appreciating the only school of scientific mythology in 
England, and from following what has been done in Germany 
since the days of Ottfried Miiller. It is true, we are told 
parenthetically, that, according to Professor Max Miiller, the 
Charites are the same as the Harits, and that Erinus is the same 
as Saranyu; but we are never told that the Dioskouroi are the 
same as the Acvins. Yet this identification is more generally 
accepted, more interesting in itself, and more important for the 
interpretation of Homer, than those which Mr. Gladstone cites. 
If the Dioskouroi of later tradition are purely mythical creations, 
embodying the double twilight of dusk and dawn, the sons of 
Leda and their sister can scarcely belong to purely human 
legend. It is a subject quite open to discussion, whether the 
Homeric version of the story represents the gods of one tribe 
passing into the heroes of another, or the activity of popular 
belief beginning to invest historical princes with mythical and 
elemental attributes. A commentator of Homer is free to 
decide the question either way—to lean to the text of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, or to the traditions embodied in the cultus 
of Amuklai and Therapne—but not to ignore the question 
altogether. Again, there is much to be said for and against 
the view that the Homeric Hermes is identical with the Vedic 
Sarameyas, and that they both mean the morning wind, The 
view may very possibly be untrue; but, if it is true, it would be 
a strong additional reason for accepting the obvious etymology 
of Leto. This etymology bears directly on a favourite theory 
of Mr. Gladstone’s ; and therefore he was bound to dispose of 
it exhaustively. In order to prove that Leto is the mystical 
Woman, the mother of the Promised Seed, it is necessary to 
prove that she is not night, and that the Hermes of the theo- 
machy is not the morning wind, powerless to dispel her 
darkness. 

teaders of Studies on Homer will be prepared to find that 
Apollo and Athene are still the central figures of the Pantheon 
in Juventus Mundi. Though the Preface to the latter work 
states that the author has “ endeavoured to avoid a certain cru- 
dity of expression in some sections of the ‘ Olympos,’” which led 
to misapprehension of his meaning, there is no substantial change 
in his conception of either. Apollo is still a reminiscence of 
the Seed of the Woman, the Son of the Father. Athene is still 
an attempt to embody a tradition of the Uncreated Wisdom, the 
Eternal Word. This time the expression of this surprising 
theory is faultless; it was never very faulty. The evidence in 
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its favour is collected with the author’s usual care, and arranged 
with his usual clearness. The necessary assumptions are stated 
with perfect simplicity and modesty. There is not the slightest 
tendency to make earnestness or strength of feeling do the 
work of argument. Mr. Gladstone advocates his Messianic 
theories without any dogmatic arrogance ; and, when unfounded 
theories are put forward reasonably, there is no need to regret 
the cost of their construction and demolition. It is certainly 
extremely singular that two Homeric deities have exactly 
the attributes which they ought to have had if a traditional 
knowledge of the two natures of the Incarnate Word had 
reached the author of the Homeric poems. But these attri- 
butes admit another and an easier explanation; and they 
are not sufficiently decisive to warrant the inference, which is 
really indispensable to the theory, that the Greeks on this 
. subject had received a much larger deposit of tradition, and 
preserved it much more faithfully, than the Jews. The whole 
theory about Athene might have been given up when the 
author found that he had to lay as much stress upon the Book 
of Wisdom as upon the Proverbs of Solomon. There is no 
reason to think that the theosophy of the earlier work repre- 
sents any primitive tradition. If that of the later work is 
to be said to represent any tradition at all, it is only the 
esoteric one of a comparatively recent school. The theological 
value of such a tradition may be high: its historical value is null. 
It is rather worse to quote the Book of Wisdom for the primitive 
belief of the Jews than to quote the Timzeus for the primitive 
belief of the Greeks. About Apollo, the author has almost a 
plausible case. This time, the Jewish form of the traditicn is 
really traditional. Instead of being later than Plato, it is older 
than Solomon; and the coincidence is certainly very striking. 
The promised deliverer, the conqueror of the dragon, is an 
ideal which meets so many desires, that, when the promise 
which belonged to all the race was forgotten, it is not strange 
that the ideal should have been reconstructed in Greece. Pro- 
fessor Curtius has shown that the worship of Apollo spread 
after the age of Homer, because it favoured the spiritual eleva- 
tion of the nation, and corresponded to its spiritual needs. As 
the promise given in Genesis exercised no appreciable influence 
upon the development of the Messianic idea among the people 
chosen to preserve it, and as it was forgotten in Greece, it is 
superfluous to credit the Greeks with an obscure remembrance 
of an object which they were perfectly capable of imagining. 
Besides, Apollo is certainly the sun; his constant epithets, bright, 
far-darting, silverbow, are quite decisive even by themselves ; and 
Mr. Gladstone knows Homer far too well to insist on the super- 
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ficial objection that the Homeric system contains another per- 
sonification of the sun, which maintained a sort of shadowy 
separate existence till the fifth century B.c., when a taste for 
rationalism made it possible to blend the two conceptions on 
terms of something like equality. As the sun, Apollo is pure ; 
he abolishes pollution as the sun abolishes the vapours of 
darkness. As the sunis the revelation of heaven, Apollo is the 
revelation of Zeus. As there can be no contradiction between the 
bright sun and the brightness of heaven, so Apollo is always 
obedient to his father,and the willing instrument of his purposes. 
As the black, rent storm-cloud is the expression of the wrath 
of Heaven, so when the sun in his strength looks forth from 
behind its blackness, it is the expression of his anger too. Hence 
Apollo is armed with the Aigis of his father. He is the 
Angel of Death, to borrow Mr. Gladstone’s application of a 
beautiful phrase, because a sunstroke seems the type of mys- 
terious and happy decease. All the attributes relied on to 
establish the Messianic character of Apollo really tend more or 
less directly to confirm his solar character, already established 
by attributes which have no meaning on the Messianic hypo- 
thesis, and are too familiar to the author to attract his attention 
as they deserve. 

It is easy to say what Apollo is: itis easy to say what Athene 
is not. She is not the Shechinah, she is not the Eternal Word. 
It is doubtful whether she is the Dawn, or the Queen of the 
Air. If the identification of Athene with Ahana were certain, 
and if Ahana were demonstrably the Dawn, of course the*for- 
mer view would be sufficiently proved. But the Homeric 
Athene bears in herself no trace of any character which indi- 
cates that she is the Dawn; and her prerogative of the Aigis 
tells the other way, unless we could insist on the view which 
explains Medusa of Night. Again, the rosy-fingered Eos can 
scarcely be the same as the clear-eyed goddess whose eyes are 
between grey and blue; the conceptions are disparate, if not 
quite incompatible. It would be decidedly simpler, so far as 
Homer goes, to regard Athene simply as a female reflection of 
Zeus, the brightness of his glory, the express image of his per- 
son. It is natural that she should be his daughter rather than 
his bride, for she is too magnificent to be relegated to a second- 
ary rank ; and in the Homeric Pantheon, the fruitful Earth of 
Argos is the undisputed Queen of Zeus, while the marriage of 
Heaven and Earth is itself too august to be thrown into the 
shade. Accordingly, Athene is born of her father without 
mother (which is itself suggestive——Why should not the Dawn, 
like the Sun, be the child of Night ?), and Here is queen 
without arival. Her ethical and ideal superiority to her father 
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is even more unmistakeable than Apollo’s; and its explana- 
tion is the same. The parts are purer than the whole, because 
the whole is greater than its parts. The sensuality and caprice 
of Zeus are the simple results of his anthropomorphic omnipo- 
tence. All manner of persons and things were naturally con- 
ceived as children of Heaven ; but they could not all be conceived 
as children of the Earth, of Argos. So when Heaven came to 
be conceived as a king who lived in a palace on the top of a 
mountain, among “the gold clouds metropolitan,” he became 
famous for the variety of his amours, and incurred the risk of 
telling one personification of Earth that he preferred her to 
several others. Then whatever happened was the will of 
Heaven ; and much that happened was foolish and wrong. In 
those days men had not imagined either the growing multitude 
of secondary causes on which we discharge the responsibility 
of Providence, or the coarser expedient of an impersonal Fate. 
So the Zeus of Homer pays the full penalty of his omnipotence, 
in his visible self-indulgence and indecision, and his ineffectual 
and unmerited goodwill to losing causes. The partial func- 
tions of the Heaven, the Sun which is the organ of its bright- 
ness, the clear radiance whether of noon or dawn, are capable 
of being more perfectly idealized, because they are partial, and 
possess the remoteness and the unity which are favourable to 
dignity. This is the reason why Apollo and Athene are so 
detached and immaterial, and yet are able to exercise the most 
intimate spiritual influence on the lower world, with which 
they have no sensible or degrading contact. 

If it is necessary sometimes to differ from Mr. Gladstone’s 
views of the rest of the Pantheon, the difference does not extend 
to first principles. Perhaps the most questionable point is his 
treatment of thetheomachy, which he examines as seriously, and 
quotes as confidently, as if it stood on a level with the Catalogue 
of the Ships. Now the theomachy, in its present form, is simply 
a scenic display, magnificent as a whole but rather tasteless in 
its parts, which serves to adorn and delay the final triumph of 
Achilles. No part of the poems bears more traces of arbitrary 
invention, unless we suppose that solar myths have gathered 
round the legend of the Trojan war; even tlris leaves room for 
the interpretation of frigid rationalists, that the triumph of the 
Greeks was retarded by storms and floods. There is also a 
tendency to push the theory of conflicting races and successive 
worships rather far. There is some plausibility in the con- 
jecture that each member of the ruling triad—Zeus, Poseidon, 
and Aidoneus—was originally the supreme god of some element 
of the Greek nation. Though the tripartite division of 
visible nature might easily establish such a division of the 
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supremacy among the anthropomorphic deities of Olympos, 
it would not be quite an adequate explanation of the title 
of Infernal Zeus not unfrequently given to Aidoneus, or 
of the practical supremacy of Poseidon in the sphere of the 
outer geography. It is not merely that the Sea-god can do 
what he wills with a seafaring man, but that where a minstrel 
in Scherie has to describe an assembly of the gods he repre- 
sents Poseidon taking the lead, as a matter of course, without 
thinking it necessary to account for the absence of Zeus. The 
presumption that arises from these circumstances is hardly 
strengthened by Poseidon’s rhetorical assertion of equality in 
the fifteenth J/iad, or by a very euhemeristic statement in a 
late geographer, that Pluto was once king of the Molossians. 
Of course this last is connected with the backwardness of the 
Pelasgians, who, it is suggested, may at one time have been 
incapable of any higher conception than a deification of 
earth ; for, in accordance with the general scheme of the ethno- 
logy, Mr. Gladstone supposes a Pelasgian nature-worship, super- 
seded by an Hellenic anthropomorphism. The supreme god 
of the general Pelasgian system was, it is assumed, Okeanos, 
from whom, even in Homer, is the generation of the gods, 
though Zeus is their father. No attempt is made in Studies 
on Homer or in Juventus Mundi to find a place in Homer’s 
system for Hesiod’s golden age under the presidency of Kronos. 
The author very wisely takes Homer’s Titans simply as he finds 
them, as rebels against the order of Olympos, and does not try 
to make them the dethroned rulers of a happier world, because 
their leader is represented as the father of the reigning sovereign. 
Their rebellion may or may not be an echo of the rebellion of 
the angels, or the war in heaven, or the tower of Babel; pro- 
bably it is none of them, being simply a rude way of expressing 
a belief that order has to be brought out of confusion. But Mr. 
Gladstone is justified in proclaiming by his eloquent silence 
that it is not an obscure reminiscence of the worship of a con- 
quered race. Ifso,may not the conception of Okeanos be found 
in the same way, by working backwards from the existing order ? 
The Titans no doubt are in bondage and darkness: Okeanos is 
in honour and peace. But this is only because the Titans repre- 
sent the wild forces, which are bridled by the order of the world, 
and Okeanos represents the calm element out of which that 
order arose. The same considerations make it difficult to accept 
a canon to which Mr. Gladstone attaches considerable impor- 
tance—that whenever we hear of the birth or infancy of a deity 
that deity was only recently introduced into Greece. When 
cosmical phenomena, as the production of a natural force, were 
conceived under the form of the infancy of a deity, it was a 
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necessary result’ of anthropomorphism that they should be 
thrown back into the past, and that the ordinary conception of 
the deity should represent him in his maturity. We hear of 
the infancy of Dionysos, because the vintage cannot be con- 
ceived without a beginning. If we are to regard him as an im- 
ported deity, it is because his orgies are always connected, 
through the whole of antiquity, with Thrace, and because, as Mr. 
Gladstone observes, the Greeks proper were familiar with the 
rational use of wine. If Hephaistos is Phcenician, it is not 
because we read of his being cast down from heaven, and nursed 
in a sea-cave, but because his worship centres at places where 
we seem to trace Phcenician settlements. 

On the general question, if there is reason to think that the 
difference between Pelasgians and Hellenes was a difference of 
stage and not of race, it will be unreasonable to draw a sharp 
line of division between their religious tendencies. For in- 
stance, the goddesses which Mr. Gladstone designates Hellenic 
are chaste, because they are so completely anthropomorphic 
that what is offensive in a woman is offensive in them. But 
the amour of Demeter and Iasion does not prove that she was 
a goddess of a sensual race: the legend is only a naive way of 
expressing the bounty of the earth when she yields herself to 
tillage. We seem, but only seem, to be on surer ground in 
contrasting parallel deities, Gaia and Here, Apollo and Helios, 
Poseidon and Nereus. Here indeed is a much more developed 
personification than Gaia ; and the points of similarity and con- 
trast are worked out in Juventus Mundi with a patient ingenuity 
and sober originality that could not but lead to a valuable 
result. But it adds nothing to our knowledge, or to the force of 
the argument, to surmise that Here is Hellenic and Gaia is 
Pelasgic. Here is a pre-eminently local deity in Homer; she 
is the goddess of the Argive plain, where she appears, as we 
learn from Plato (Rep. Lib. ii.), as a priestess gathering “alms 
for the life-giving children of Inachos, river of Argos.” In 
the Argonautic legends, which have come to us through later 
channels, she appears as the familiar spirit of the Ionian, 
or half Ionian, Minuai. Now, in Mr. Gladstone’s terminology, 
the Danaans certainly, and probably the Minuans, would figure 
as pre-Hellenic. How then can they be favourites of an Hellenic 
goddess? Again, it suits his argument to dwell upon the strong 
possibility that, in the ordinary worship of Troy, Helios had 
the same place as Apollo in the ordinary worship of Greece. As 
Helios is elemental, and Apollo anthropomorphic, it is tempting 
to infer that Apollo is Hellenic, and Helios Pelasgic. Unfor- 
tunately the cultus of Apollo centres at Parnassos and at Delos. 
At Parnassos he is surrounded by the Muses, who are almost 
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certainly Thracian: the worship at Delos proves to demonstra- 
tion that he is not Hellenic in the technical sense. Delos 
is an Jonian sanctuary: before it was Ionian it was held by 
Kapes BapSapopwvor. Whether Apollo is Thracian, Karian, 
or Ionian, he is not Hellenic. 

Poseidon forms the subject of a much more elaborate theory ; 
indeed, the theory is so elaborate that its author regards it as 
certain. He starts with the fact that Poseidon overshadows 
Nereus, who, it is assumed, was the national water-god, because 
water in modern Greek is nero (it is nowhere assumed that 
Charon was once the national god of Death, superseded by 
Hades and Persephone). Then the reasons already discussed 
are given for thinking that Poseidon was the supreme god of 
whatever race introduced his worship. It is shown that he was 
connected with far-off races in strange lands which the author 
supposes were accessible to the Phcenicians alone ; and unques- 
tionably some of these races, like the Phaiakes and the fairy 
family of Aiolos, have a strong Phcenician character, apart from 
their origin. There are strong, if not decisive, reasons for con- 
necting the legendary Aiolid houses both with Poseidon and 
Pheenicia. Lastly, we read of the Carthaginians sacrificing to 
Poseidon in historical times. From all this it is inferred that 
Poseidon was the supreme Pheenician deity, whom the Pheenician 
settlers, Aiolid and others, brought with them to Greece, and 
maintained as a member of the supreme triad, though they 
were compelled to admit the primacy of Zeus. As the horse 
certainly seems to have come into Greece with Poseidon, and as 
the Phaiakes were accomplished dancers, it is further inferred 
that public games were introduced into Greece by the Pheeni- 
cians, as a part of the worship of Poseidon. No serious evidence 
is brought forward that Poseidon was worshipped in Pheenicia. 
The Greek authors who speak of the Carthaginians as worship- 
ping Poseidon do not give his Phceenician title: so we cannot 
say if the identification is correct. The practice of the Car- 
thaginians in the fifth century could in no case prove the 
Pheenician origin of an Homeric deity. The Carthaginians were 
quite capable of sacrificing to a Greek sea-god when about 
to attack Greeks over sea. The Greeks were quite capable of 
turning the Melkarth of Carthage into Poseidon; they had 
turned the Melkarth of Thebes into a sea-god already, under 
the name of Melikertes. Now, we know that Poseidon was the 
national god of the Ionians of Aigialos, who worshipped him 
at Helike; we know also that he was very near being the 
national god of the Ionians of Attica. Is it necessary to go 
any further? The Aiolid houses appear chiefly on the extre- 
mities of Ionian territory; Scherie and the Kuklopes are to be 
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sought beyond the Ionian Sea. All we know of the Ionians 
suggests a maritime people, to whom noble foreign houses and 
powerful foreign races would naturally present themselves as 
children of the sea. 

Mr. Gladstone’s general account of the Olympian system is 
the most valuable part of the section he gives to mythology, 
except perhaps the felicitous identification of Here. If it does 
not add very much to our knowledge, it throws a new light upon 
knowledge in a way that was not unneeded. It has almost 
been forgotten what a unique and wonderful creation the 
Homeric Pantheon really is. Other mythologies have been 
more profound, and have embodied higher conceptions ; but 
they have all been confused and obscure, and there is not one 
among them, not even the religion of Walhalla, that attains the 
intelligible forms, the fair humanities, of Olympos. They 
retain too many traces of their origin: their gods are always 
beginning. Homer’s began once for all; and thenceforward 
they are complete and unchangeable together. They serve not 
as cumbrous symbols of the life of the world, but as a glorious 
mirror of the heroic life of man. They have all things men 
live for: they need none of the things men live by. Their 
inferiority to those they rule shows no corruption in the imagi- 
nation which created them, and bowed before its own creation. 
3eing made in the image of man, they could not be made 
nobler or purer, if duty and danger and effort were to be sup- 
pressed from their lives of perfect ease. When we compare 
the human polity of the Olympos of Homer with the dreary 
genealogies of Hesiod, who belongs to an ancient though a later 
period, it seems difficult to refer the contrast entirely to the 
different character of the poets. If it cannot be admitted 
that Homer founded the Greek religion, neither can it be 
denied that the Homeric poems mark a decisive, perhaps the 
decisive, step in its transformation from a cosmogony to a 
mythology. The author has not exaggerated the moral influ- 
ence of the Homeric religion; but he is rather unfair to the 
ordinary piety of later Greece, when he calls it superstition, 
because it was ridiculed. The general absence of a priesthood 
in Homer, and its occasional appearance, is noticed with the 
tentative explanation that probably the Pelasgians easily 
yielded to priestcraft, and that i¢pevs is probably connected 
with yépwv, which leaves tepés unexplained. Perhaps the 
Homeric priest is simply the worshipper of a strange god, 
whose neighbours desire to take part in the benefits of his 
worship. His commonest name is apyrnp, which means the 
prayer to such and such a god, and comes nearer to “ wor- 
shipper” or “ servant” than to priest; and this notion would 
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agree very well with the tradition which assigned a Thracian 
origin to the great priestly family of Eleusis, the Eumolpide. 
It would be interesting if the most famous mysteries of the 
ancient world could be traced to the curiosity of the Ionians to 
witness the wild ceremonies of the Thracian harvest-home. 

Neither extract nor abridgment could do anything like 
justice to the rich contents of Mr. Gladstone’s five chapters on 
Homeric ethics and polity. There are few things vetter of 
the kind in English literature; on the special subject there is 
nothing so good. The author's only material defect is, that his 
perception of the youth and rudeness of Homeric society is 
sometimes obscured by his perception of its real and precocious 
refinement. He speaks as if Paris when he built his own 
house, and Odysseus when he wrought his own bed, displayed 
something of the eccentric enterprise of Hippias when he made 
his own dress and jewels, and of Peter the Great when he 
worked in a dockyard. The division of labour had not been 
carried so far in a society that was still essentially predatory, 
where the chief perhaps inherited house and land, but had to 
stock both himself, and the son inherited no goods but the 
booty of the father (Od. 1. 398). The most conclusive proof 
that the moral delicacy of Homeric society was a recent con- 
quest, is to be found in the short genealogies, which all end 
with a woman and a god. It is much more probable that 
these legends are relics of an earlier condition of polyandry 
than that they were conventional courtesies invented to screen 
the involuntary dishonour of high-born women. 

The section which was called Aoidos in its original form 
has been retrenched with a severity not always beneficial. It 
was well, indeed, to omit the detailed polemic against Mr. 
Grote’s arbitrary hypothesis of an Iliad expanded out of an 
Achilleid ; and Mr. Gladstone’s own theory, that Homer con- 
ceived colours rather as degrees than as kinds of light, gains 
upon the whole by the removal of its scaffolding. It would 
have been better if this scaffolding had been replaced by some 
illustrations from the deliberate, scientific arrangements of 
Aristotle and Goethe, which proceed on the same mistaken 
principle. Aristotle’s authority would have shown that Homer’s 
classification was natural to a Greek; and Goethe’s, that it 
was attractive to a poet. But it is very decidedly to be 
regretted that Mr. Gladstone has excluded the charming pages 
in which he traced the fortune of Homer's creations in later 
literature ; and the analysis of the characters themselves 
suffers grievously by compression. The author becomes cold 
and formal, and writes as if he had a definite list of qualities 
to get through. The only character which seems more 
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accurately appreciated in the new form of the work is Diomed. 
The business-like element that mingles itself with his un- 
mistakeable gallantry has forced itself on Mr. Gladstone’s 
notice. This shows itself alike in his practical submission 
to Agamemnon’s unpractical rebuke, in the fourth book, and 
in his eagerness to deprecate any offence being taken at his 
constitutional protest against Agamemnon’s poltroonery, in the 
ninth. It shows itself not only in the adroit exchange of 
armour with Glaucus, which Mr. Gladstone evidently sus- 
pects of shabbiness, but in his anxiety to secure the horses 
of all the champions whom he overcomes. Hector and Paris, 
on the other hand, not only become comparatively lifeless 
under the process of abridgment, but the representation of 
them in the earlier work, which was already too severe, is in- 
evitably exaggerated and distorted by the omission of details. 
No reader of Homer ever carried away the impression that 
Sarpedon was a better man than Hector, or that he did the 
fighting and Hector did the hectoring; yet this is almost the 
impression Mr. Gladstone leaves—perhaps it is not far from the 
impression he intended to leave. It is quite true that our in- 
terest in Sarpedon depends upon the satisfactory perfection with 
which he performs his part; but then his part is limited. The 
part of Hector would require a character vaster than the charac- 
ter of Achilles to perform it as perfectly; and accordingly our in- 
terest in Hector depends on his pathetic and heroic consciousness 
of failure. Nevertheless, in the mélée and the rout, which after 
all were the most important parts of the battle, he was inferior 
to no Greek warrior but Achilles. It was their recollection of 
his terrible success in the mélée that made the most valiant 
chieftains shrink for a moment from his challenge to single 
combat, where several of them were his superiors. In the 
Homeric period a man was a great warrior when his rush was 
as often irresistible as Hector’s, even if he was easily baffled by 
gallant and obstinate resistance. Even Paris, though doubtless 
odious, is not quite so odious as Mr. Gladstone represents him : 
he is really, after Polydamas, the most reasonable and judicious 
person on the Trojan side. As his interests are separate from 
those of Troy, his prudence is even less profitable to his country; 
but it is real, and creditable in a sense. He knows exactly how 
much blame he must bear for the ebb and flow of his courage, 
and how much he may concede for the chance of buying off 
the Greeks: at he same time the knows how to hold his own, 
and to snub Hector upon occasion, in a style which is certainly 
calculated to prevent a repetition of the offence. His self- 
knowledge in fact is as unfailing as Helen’s: only her self- 
knowledge is an instrument of self-abasement, his of self-defence. 
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Perhaps it was not to be expected that an author who was the 
first to appreciate the unworldly delicacy of Homer's portraiture 
of Argive Helen, should have done equal justice to the light 
fortitude, the easy Stoicism, the not ungentle determination, of 
her tempter and her master. 

Mr. Gladstone tells us in his preface that he has not yet 
taken leave of Homer: he has undertaken an analysis of the 
contents of the poems, which is to be arranged in the most 
accessible form, resembling that of a dictionary. There are 
few writers who would find so much toil anything else than 
drudgery, even when applied to Homer; and it is to be regretted 
that a task which cannot be executed without trenching on 
most precious leisure, is not likely to be forestalled by other 
hands. But the work cannot fail to be valuable. Not only will 
it ‘help to give an idea of Homer’s power, by showing some part 
of the copious materials with which he executed his great 
synthesis, the first and also the best composition of an Age, the 
most perfect ‘form and body of a time,’ that ever has been 
achieved by the hand of man;’ but if it vindicates the sound- 
ness and accuracy of the author’s general method, it will 
secure the stability of more than one original view at present 
compromised by the speculations that surround it—speculations 
which are too plainly the fruit of eager ingenuity, uncontrolled 
by the communis sensus of those who have mastered the few 
data yet attainable upon such subjects. 









THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


THE way in which Coligny and his adherents met their death 
has been handed down by a crowd of trustworthy witnesses ; 
and few things in history are known in more exact detail. 
But the origin and motives of the tragedy, and the manner of 
its reception by the opinion of Christian Europe, are still sub- 
ject to controversy. Some of the evidence has been difficult of 
access ; part is lost; and much has been deliberately destroyed. 
No letters written from Paris at the time have been found in 
the Austrian archives. In the correspondence of thirteen agents 
of the House of Este at the court of Rome, every paper relating 
to the event has disappeared. All the documents of 1572, both 
from Rome and Paris, are wanting in the archives of Venice. 
In the Registers of many French towns, the leaves which con- 
tained the records of August and September in that year have 
been torn out. The first reports sent to England by Walsing- 
ham and by the French Government have not been recovered. 
Three accounts printed at Rome when the facts were new 
speedily became so rare that they have been forgotten. The 
Bull of Gregory x11. was not admitted into the official collec- 
tions ; and the reply to Muretus has escaped notice until now. 
The letters of Charles 1x. to Rome, with the important exception 
of that which he wrote on the 24th of August, have been dispersed 
and lost. The letters of Gregory x1II. to France have never been 
seen by persons willing to make them public. In the absence 
of these documents the most authentic information is that 
which is supplied by the French ambassador and by the 
Nuncio. The despatches of Ferralz, describing the attitude of 
the Roman court, are extant, but have not been used. Those 
of Salviati have long been known. Chateaubriand took a copy 
when the papal archives were at Paris, and projected a work on 
the events with which they are concerned. Some extracts were 
published, with his consent, by the continuator of Mackintosh ; 
and a larger selection, from the originals in the Vatican, ap- 
peared in Theiner’s Annals of Gregory x1. The letters written 
under Pius v. are beyond the limits of that work ; and Theiner 
moreover has omitted whatever seemed irrelevant to his pur- 
pose. The criterion of relevancy is uncertain; and we shall 
avail ourselves largely of the unpublished portions of Salvi- 
ati’s correspondence which were transcribed by Chateaubriand. 
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These manuscripts, with others of equal importance not pre- 
viously consulted, determine several doubtful questions of 


policy and design. 


The Protestants never occupied a more triumphant position, 
and their prospects were never brighter, than in the summer of 
1572. For many years the progress of their religion had been 
incessant. The most valuable of the conquests it has retained 
were already made ; and the period of its reverses had not begun. 
The great division which aided Catholicism afterwards to re- 
cover so much lost ground was not openly confessed ; and the 
effectual unity of the Reformed Churches was not yet dissolved. 
In controversial theology the defence was weaker than the 
attack. The works to which the Reformation owed its popu- 
larity and system were in the hands of thousands, while the 
best authors of the Catholic restoration had not begun to write. 
The press continued to serve the new opinions better than the 
old; and in literature Protestantism was supreme. Persecuted 
in the South, and established by violence in the North, it had 
overcome the resistance of princes in Central Europe, and had 
won toleration without ceasing to be intolerant. In France and 
Poland, in the dominions of the Emperor and under the German 
prelates, the attempt to arrest its advance by physical force had 
been abandoned. In Germany it covered twice the area that 
remained to it in the next generation, and, except in Bavaria, 
Catholicism was fast dying out. The Polish Government had 
not strength to persecute; and Poland became the refuge of 
the sects. When the bishops found that they could not pre- 
vent toleration, they resolved that they would not restrict it. 
Trusting to the maxim “ Bellum Heereticorum pax est Ecclesiz,” 
they insisted that liberty should extend to those whom the Re- 
formers would have exterminated.t_ The Polish Protestants, in 
spite of their dissensions, formed themselves into one great 
party. When the death of the last of the Jagellons, on the 7th 
of July 1572, made the monarchy elective, they were strong 
enough to enforce their conditions on the candidates; and it 
was thought that they would be able to decide the election, 
and obtain a King of their own choosing. Alva’s reign of terror 
had failed to pacify the Low Countries; and he was about to 
resign the hopeless task to an incapable successor. The taking 
of the Brill in April was the first of those maritime victories 
which led to the independence of the Dutch. Mons fell in May ; 
and in July the important province of Holland declared for the 


1 Satius fore ducebam, si minus profligari possent omnes, ut ferrentur 
omnes, quo mordentes et comedentes invicem, consumerentur ab invicem 
(Hosius to Karnkowsky, Feb. 26, 1568). 
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Prince of Orange. The Catholics believed that all was lost if 
Alva remained in command.! 

The decisive struggle was in France. During the minority 

of Charles Ix. persecution had given way to civil war, and the 

Regent, his mother, had vainly striven, by submitting to neither 
party, to uphold the authority of the crown. She checked the 
victorious Catholics, by granting to the Huguenots terms which 
constituted them, in spite of continual disaster in the field, a 
vast and organized power in the State. To escape their influ- 
ence it would have been necessary to invoke the help of Philip 
11., and to accept protection which would have made France 
subordinate to Spain. Philip laboured to establish such an 
alliance ; and it was to promote this scheme that he sent his 
queen, Elizabeth of Valois, to meet her mother at Bayonne. 
In 1568, Elizabeth died; and a rumour came to Catherine 
touching the manner of her death, which made it hard to listen 
to friendly overtures from her husband. Antonio Perez, at that 
time an unscrupulous instrument of his master’s will, after- 
wards accused him of having poisoned his wife. “On parle fort 
sinistrement de sa mort, pour avoir été advancée,” says Bran- 
tome. After the massacre of the Protestants, the ambassador 
at Venice, a man distinguished as a jurist and a statesman, 
reproached Catherine with having thrown France into the 
hands of him in whom the world recognised her daughter’s 
murderer. Catherine did not deny the truth of the report. 
She replied that she was bound to think of her sons in prefer- 
ence to her daughters, that the foul play was not fully proved, 
and that if it were it could not be avenged so long as France 
was weakened by religious discord.” She wrote as she could 
not have written if she had been convinced that the suspicion 
was unjust. 

When Charles Ix. began to be his own master he seemed 
resolved to follow his father and grandfather in their hostility 
to the Spanish power. He wrote to a trusted servant that all 
his thoughts were bent on thwarting Philip.* While the Chris- 


1 The Secretary of Medina Celi to Cayas, June 24, 1572 (Correspondance 
de Philippe II., ii. 264). 

2 Quant a ce qui me touche 4 moy en particulier, encores que j’ayme unic- 
quement tous mes enffans, je veulx préférer, comme il est bien raysonnable, 
les filz aux filles ; et pour le regard de ce que me mandez de celluy qui a 
faict mourir ma fille, c’est chose que l’on ne tient point pour certaine, et ou 
elle le seroit, le roy monsieur mondit filz n’en pouvoit faire la vengence en 
Vestat que son royaulme estoit lors ; mais a présent qu’il est tout uni, il aura 
assez de moien et de forces pour sen ressentir quant l’occasion s’en présentera 
(Catherine to Du Ferrier, Oct 1, 1572; Bib. Imp. F. Fr. 15,555). The 
despatches of Fourquevaulx from Madrid, published by the Marquis Du Prat 
in the Histoire d’ Elisabeth de Valois, do not confirm the rumour. 

3 Toutes mes fantaisies sont bandées pour m’opposer a la grandeur des 
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tian navies were fighting at Lepanto, the King of France was 
treating with the Turks. His menacing attitude in the follow- 
ing year kept Don Juan in Sicilian waters, and made his vic- 
tory barren for Christendom. Encouraged by French protection, 
Venice withdrew from the League. Even in Corsica there was 
a movement which men interpreted as a prelude to the storm 
that France was raising against the empire of Spain. Rome 
trembled in expectation of a Huguenot invasion of Italy. For 
Charles was active in conciliating the Protestants both abroad 
and at home. He married a daughter of the tolerant Emperor 
Maximilian 11. ; and he carried on negotiations for the marriage 
of his brother with Queen Elizabeth, not with any hope of 
success, but in order to impress public opinion.! He made 
treaties of alliance, in quick succession, with England, with the 
German Protestants, and with the Prince of Orange. He 
determined that his brother Anjou, the champion of the Catho- 
lics, of whom it was said that he had vowed to root out the 
Protestants to a man,” should be banished to the throne of 
Poland. Disregarding the threats and entreaties of the Pope, 
he gave his sister in marriage to Navarre. By the peace of St. 
Germains the Huguenots had secured, within certain limits, 
freedom from persecution, and the liberty of persecuting ; so 
that Pius v. declared that France had been made the slave of 
heretics. Coligny was now the most powerful man in the 
kingdom. His scheme for closing the civil wars by an expedi- 
tion for the conquest of the Netherlands began to be put in 
motion. French auxiliaries followed Lewis of Nassau into 
Mons ; an army of Huguenots had already gone to his assist- 
ance; another was being collected near the frontier; and 
Coligny was preparing to take the command in a war which 
might become a Protestant crusade, and which left the Catholics 
no hope of victory. Meanwhile many hundreds of his officers 
followed him to Paris, to attend the wedding which was to 
reconcile the factions, and cement the peace of religion. 

In the midst of these lofty designs and hopes, Coligny was 
struck down. On the morning of the 22d of August he was 
shot at and badly wounded. Two days later he was killed; 
and a general attack was made on the Huguenots of Paris. 


Espagnols, et délibére m’y conduire le plus dextrement qu’il me sera possible 
(Charles 1x. to Noailles, May 11, 1572; Noailles, Henri de Valois, i. 8). 

1 Tl fault, et je vous prie ne faillir, quand bien il seroit du tout rompu, et 
que verriés qu'il n’y auroit nulle espérance, de trouver moyen d’en entrettenir 
toujours doucement le propos, d’ici 4 quelque temps ; car cella ne peut que 
bien servir 4 establir mes affaires et aussy pour ma réputation (Charles 1x. to 
La Mothe, Aug. 9, 1572; Corr. de La Mothe, vii. 311). 

2 This is stated both by his mother and by the Cardinal of Lorraine 
(Michelet, La Ligue, 26). 
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It lasted some weeks, and was imitated in about twenty places. 
The chief provincial towns of France were among them. 

Judged by its immediate result, the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew was a measure weakly planned and irresolutely executed, 
which deprived Protestantism of its political leaders, and left 
it for a time to the control of zealots. There is no evidence to 
make it probable that mé@re than seven thousand victims 
perished. Judged by later events, it was the beginning of a 
vast change in the conflict of the churches. At first it was 
believed that a hundred thousand Huguenots had fallen. It 
was said that the survivors were abjuring by thousands,’ that 
the children of the slain were made Catholics, that those whom 
the priests had admitted to absolution and communion were 
nevertheless put to death.2 Men who were far beyond the 
reach of the French Government lost their faith in a religion 
which Providence had visited with so tremendous a judgment ;? 
and foreign princes took heart to employ severities which could 
excite no horror after the scenes in France. 

Contemporaries were persuaded that the Huguenots had been 
flattered and their policy adopted only for their destruction, 
and that the murder of Coligny and his followers was a long 
premeditated crime. Catholics and Protestants vied with each 
other in detecting proofs of that which they variously esteemed 
a sign of supernatural inspiration or of diabolical depravity. In 
the last forty years a different opinion has prevailed. It has 
been deemed more probable, more consistent with testimony 
and with the position of affairs at the time, that Coligny suc- 
ceeded in acquiring extraordinary influence over the mind of 
Charles, that his advice really predominated, and that the 
sanguinary resolution was suddenly embraced by his adver- 
saries as the last means of regaining power. This opinion is 
made plausible by many facts. It is supported by several 
writers who were then living, and by the document known as 
the Confession of Anjou. The best authorities of the present 
day are nearly unanimous in rejecting premeditation. 

The evidence on the opposite side is stronger than they 
suppose. 

The doom which awaited the Huguenots had been long 


1 In reliqua Gallia fuit et est incredibilis defectio, que tamen usque adeo 
non pacavit immanes illas feras, ut etiam eos qui defecerunt (qui pene sunt 
innumerabiles) semel ad internecionem una cum integris familiis trucidare 
prorsus decreverint (Beza, Dec. 3, 1572 ; Jil. vir. Epp. Sel. 621, 1617). 

2 Languet to the Duke of Saxony, Nov. 30, 1572 (Arcana, sec. xvi. 183). 

3 Vidi et cum dolore intellexi lanienam illam Gallicam perfidissimam et 
atrocissimam plurimos per Germaniam ita offendisse, ut jam etiam de veritate 
nostre Religionis et doctrine dubitare inceeperint (Bullinger to Wittgenstein, 
Feb. 23, 1573 ; Friedlinder, Beitrige zur Rel. Gesch. 254). 
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expected and often foretold. People at a distance, Monluc in 
Languedoc, and the Protestant Mylius in Italy, drew the same 
inference from the news that came from the court. Strangers 
meeting on the road discussed the infatuation of the Admiral." 
Letters brought from Rome to the Emperor the significant inti- 
mation that the birds were all caged, and now was the time to 
lay hands on them.? Duplessis-Mornay, the future chief of the 
Huguenots, was so much oppressed with a sense of coming evil, 
that he hardly ventured into the streets on the wedding-day. 
He warned the Admiral of the general belief among their friends 
that the marriage concealed a plot for their ruin, and that the 
festivities would end in some horrible surprise.* Coligny was 
proof against suspicion. Several of his followers left Paris, 
but he remained unmoved. At one moment the excessive 
readiness to grant all his requests shook the confidence of his 
son-in-law Téligny; but the doubt vanished so completely 
that Téligny himself prevented the flight of his partisans after 
the attempt on the Admiral’s life. On the morning of the 
fatal day, Montgomery sent word to Walsingham that Coligny 
was safe under protection of the King’s guards, and that no 
further stir was to be apprehended.4 

For many years foreign advisers had urged Catherine to make 
away with these men. At first it was computed that half a 
dozen victims would be enough. That was the original esti- 
mate of Alva, at Bayonne.6 When the Duke of Ferrara was 
in France, in 1564, he proposed a larger measure; and he 
repeated this advice by the mouth of every agent whom he sent 
to France.’ After the event, both Alva and Alfonso reminded 
Catherine that she had done no more than follow their ad- 


1 De Thou, Mémoires, 9. 

2 Il me dist qu’on luy avoist escript de Rome, n’avoit que trois semaines 
ou environ, sur le propos des noces du roy de Navarre en ces propres termes; 
Que a ceste heure que tous les oiseaux estoient en cage, on les pouvoit prendre 
tous ensemble (Vulcob to Charles 1x., September 26, 1572; Noailles, iii. 
214). 

3 Mémoires de Duplessis-Mornay, i. 38 ; Ambert, Duplessis-Mornay, 38. 

4 Digges, Compleat Ambassador, 276, 255. 

5 Correr, Relazione ; Tommaseo, ii. 116. 

6 He said to Catherine : Que quando quisiesen usar de otro y averlo, con 
no mas personas que con cinco o seys que son el cabo de todo esto, los toma- 
sen a su mano y les cortasen las cabecas (Alva to Philip 1., June 21, 1565; 
Papiers de Granvelle, ix. 298). 

7 Ci rallegriamo con la Maesta sua con tutto l’affetto dell’ animo, ch’ ella 
habbia presa quella risolutione cosi opportunamente sopra la quale noi stesso 
Yultima volta che fummo in Francia parlammo con la Regina Madre. . . . 
Dipoi per diversi gentilhuomini che in varie occorrenze habbiamo mandato in 
corte siamo instati nel suddetto ricordo (Alfonso 1. to Fogliani, Sept. 13, 
1572 ; Modena Archives). 
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vice.1 Alva’s letter explicitly confirms the popular notion which 
connects the massacre with the conference of Bayonne ; and it can 
no longer now be doubted that La Roche-sur-Yon, on his death- 
bed, informed Coligny that murderous resolutions had been 
taken on that occasion.2 But the Nuncio, Santa Croce, who 
was present, wrote to Cardinal Borromeo that the Queen had in- 
deed promised to punish the infraction of the edict of Pacifica- 
tion, but that this was a very different thing from undertaking 
to extirpate heresy. Catherine affirmed that in this way the 
law could reach all the Huguenot ministers ; and Alva professed 
to believe her.2 Whatever studied ambiguity of language 
she may have used, the action of 1572 was uninfluenced by 
deliberations which were seven years old. 

During the spring and summer the Tuscan agents diligently 
prepared their master for what was to come. Petrucci wrote on 
the 19th of March that, for a reason which he could not trust 
to paper, the marriage would certainly take place, though not 
until the Huguenots had delivered up their strongholds. Four 
weeks later Alamanni announced that the Queen’s pious design 
for restoring unity of faith would, by the grace of God, be 
speedily accomplished. On the 9th of August Petrucci was 
able to report that the plan arranged at Bayonne was near exe- 
cution.* Yet he was not fully initiated. The Queen afterwards 
assured him that she had confided the secret to no foreign resi- 
dent except the Nuncio;> and Petrucci resentfully complains 
that she had also consulted the ambassador of Savoy. Venice, 
like Florence and Savoy, was not taken by surprise. In Feb- 
ruary the ambassador Contarini explained to the Senate the 
specious tranquillity in France, by saying that the Government 


1 Muchas vezes me ha accordado de aver dicho a Su Mag. esto mismo en 
Bayona, y de lo que mi offrecio, y veo que ha muy bien desempeifiado su pala- 
bra (Alva to Zufiga, Sept. 9, 1572 ; Coquerel, La St. Barthélemy 12). 

2 Kluckhohn, Zur Geschichte des angeblichen Biindnisses von Bayonne 36. 
1868. 

3 Tl signor duca di Alva . . . mi disse, che come in questo abboccamento 
negotio alcuno non havevano trattato, ne volevano trattare, altro che della 
religione, cosi la lor differenza era nata per questo, perché non vedeva che la 
regina ci pigliasse risolutione a modo suo ne de altro, che di buone parole ben 
generali. . . . E stato risoluto che alla tornata in Parigi si fara una ricerca 
di quelli che hanno contravenuto all’ editto, e si castigaranno ; nel che dice 
8. M. che gli Ugonotti ci sono talmente compresi, che spera con questo mezzo 
solo cacciare i Ministri di Francia. . . . [1 Signor Duca di Alva si satisfa piu 
di questa deliberatione di me, perché io non trovo che serva all’ estirpation 
dell’ heresia il castigar quelli che hanno contravenuto all’ editto (Santa Croce 
to Borromeo, Bayonne, July 1, 1565, ms.). 

* Desjardins, Négociations avec la Toscane, iii. 756, 765, 802. 

5 To non ho fatto intendere cosa alcuna a nessuno principe ; ho ben parlato 
al nunzio solo (Desp. Aug. 31; Desjardins, iii. 828). 
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reckoned on the death of the Admiral or the Queen of Navarre 
to work a momentous change.! Cavalli, his successor, judged 
that a business so grossly mismanaged showed no signs of deli- 
beration.2, There was another Venetian at Paris who was better 
informed. The Republic was seeking to withdraw from the 
league against the Turks ; and her most illustrious statesman, 
Giovanni Michiel, was sent to solicit the help of France in nego- 
tiating peace.2 The account which he gave of his mission has 
been pronounced by a consummate judge of Venetian State-papers 
the most valuable report of the sixteenth century.4 He was 
admitted almost daily to secret conferences with Anjou, Nevers, 
and the group of Italians on whom the chief odium rests; and 
there was no counsellor to whom Catherine more willingly gave 
ear” Michiel affirms that the intention had been long enter- 
tained, and that the Nuncio had been directed to reveal it pri- 
vately to Pius v.® 

Salviati was related to Catherine, and had gained her good 
opinion as Nuncio in the year 1570. The Pope had sent 
him back because nobody seemed more capable of diverting 
her and her son from the policy which caused so much un- 
easiness at Rome.’ He died many years later, with the repu- 
tation of having been one of the most eminent Cardinals at 
a time when the Sacred College was unusually rich in talent. 
Personally, he had always favoured stern measures of repression. 
When the Countess of Entremont was married to Coligny, Sal- 
viati declared that she had made herself liable to severe penal- 
ties by entertaining proposals of marriage with so notorious a 
heretic, and demanded that the Duke of Savoy should, by all 
the means in his power, cause that wicked bride to be put out of 
the way. When the peace of St. Germains was concluded, he 
assured Charles and Catherine that their lives were in danger, 
as the Huguenots were seeking to pull down the throne as well 
as the altar. He believed that all intercourse with them was 
sinful, and that the sole remedy was utter extermination by the 
sword. “Iam convinced,” he wrote, “ that it will come to this.” 
“Ifthey do the tenth part of what I have advised, it will be 


1 Alberi, Relazioni Venete, xii. 250. 2 Alberi, xii. 328. 

3 Son principal but et dessein estoit de sentir quelle espérance ilz pour- 
roient avoir de parvenir 4 la paix avec le G. S. dont il s’est ouvert et a de- 
mandé ce qu’il en pouvoit espérer et attendre (Charles 1x. to Du Ferrier, 
Sept. 28, 1572 ; Charriére, Négociations dans le Levant, iii. 310). 

* Ranke, Franzisische Geschichte, v. 76. 

5 Digges, 258; Cosmi, Memorie di Morosini, 26. 6 Alberi, xii. 294. 

7 Mittit eo Antonium Mariam Salviatum, regine affinem eique pergratum, 
qui eam in officio contineat (Cardinal of Vercelli, Comment. de Rebus Gre- 
gorii x11. ; Ranke, Pdpste, App. 85). 

8 Desp. Aug, 30, 1570. 
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well for them.”! After an audience of two hours, at which he 
had presented a letter from Pius v., prophesying the wrath of 
Heaven, Salviati perceived that his exhortations made some im- 
pression. The King and Queen whispered to him that they 
hoped to make the peace yield such fruit that the end would 
more than countervail the badness of the beginning; and the 
King added, in strict confidence, that his plan was one which 
once told could never be executed.? This might have been said 
to delude the Nuncio; but he was inclined on the whole to 
believe that it was sincerely meant. The impression was con- 
firmed by the Archbishop of Sens, Cardinal Pellevé, who in- 
formed him that the Huguenot leaders were caressed at Court 
in order to detach them from their party, and that after the 
loss of their leaders it would not take more than three days to 
deal with the rest. Salviati on his return to France was made 
aware that his long deferred hopes were about to be fulfilled. 
He shadowed it forth obscurely in his despatches. He reported 
that the Queen allowed the Huguenots to pass into Flanders, 
believing that the Admiral would become more and more pre- 
sumptuous until he gave her an opportunity of retribution ; for 
she excelled in that kind of intrigue. Some days later he 
knew more, and wrote that he hoped soon to have good 
news for his Holiness. At the last moment his heart mis- 
gave him. On the morning of the 21st of August the Duke 
of Montpensier and the Cardinal of Bourbon spoke with so 
much unconcern, in his presence, of what was then so near, 
that he thought it hardly possible the secret could be kept.° 
The foremost of the French prelates was the Cardinal of 
Lorraine. He had held a prominent position at the Council 
of Trent ; and for many years he had wielded the influence of 
the House of Guise over the Catholics of France. In May 1572 
he went to Rome; and he was still there when the news came 
from Paris in September. He at once made it known that the 
resolution had been taken before he left France, and that it was 


1 Oct. 14, 1570. 2 Sept. 24, 1570. 3 Noy. 28, 1570. 

# Quando scrissi ai giorni passati alla S. V. Ill™ in cifra, che l’armira- 
glio s’avanzava troppo et che gli darebbero su l’unge, gia mi ero accorto, che 
non lo volevano pit tollerare, et molto pi mi confermai nell’ opinione, quan- 
do con caratteri ordinarii glie scrivevo che speravo di dover haver occasione 
di dar qualche buona nova a Sua Beatitudine, bench? mai havrei creduto la 
x. parte di quello, che al presente veggo con gli occhi (Desp. Aug. 24; 
Theiner, Annales, i. 329). 

5 Che molti siano stati consapevoli del fatto ¢ necessario, potendogli dizer 
che a 21 la mattina, essendo col Cardinal di Borbone et M. de Montpensier, 
viddi che ragionavano si domesticamente di quello che doveva seguire, che in 
me medesimo restando confuso, conobbi che la prattica andava gagliarda, e piu- 
tosto disperai di buon fine che altrimente (same Desp. ; Mackintosh, History 
of England, ii. 355). 
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due to himself and his nephew, the Duke of Guise! As the 
spokesman of the Gallican Church in the following year he 
delivered a harangue to Charles Ix., in which he declared that 
Charles had eclipsed the glory of preceding Kings by slaying 
the false prophets, and especially by the holy deceit and pious 
dissimulation with which he had laid his plans.” 

There was one man who did not get his knowledge from 
rumour, and who could not be deceived by lies. The King’s 
confessor, Sorbin, afterwards bishop of Nevers, published in 
1574 a narrative of the life and death of Charles Ix. He bears 
unequivocal testimony that the clement and magnanimous act, 
for so he terms it, was resolved upon beforehand, and he praises 
the secrecy as well as the justice of his hero.* 

Early in the year a mission of extraordinary solemnity had 
appeared in France. Pius v., who was seriously alarmed at the 
conduct of Charles, had sent the Cardinal of Alessandria as 
Legate to the Kings of Spain and Portugal, and directed him, 
in returning, to visit the court at Blois. The Legate was 
nephew to the Pope, and the man whom he most entirely 
trusted.* His character stood so high that the reproach of 
nepotism was never raised by his promotion. Several pre- 
lates destined to future eminence attended him. His chief 
adviser was Hippolyto Aldobrandini, who, twenty years later, 
ascended the papal chair as Clement vil. The companion 
whose presence conferred the greatest lustre on the mission was 
the general of the Jesuits, Francis Borgia, the holiest of the 
successors of Ignatius, and the most venerated of men then 
living. Austerities had brought him to the last stage of weak- 
ness ; and he was sinking under the malady of which he was 
soon to die. But it was believed that the words of such a man, 
pleading for the Church, would sway the mind of the King. 
The ostensible purpose of the Legate’s journey was to break off 
the match with Navarre, and to bring France into the Holy 
League. He gained neither object. When he was summoned 


1-Attribuisce a se, et al nipote, et a casa sua, la morte del’ almiraglio, 
gloriandosene assai (Desp. Oct. 1; Theiner, 331). The Emperor told the 
French ambassador ‘‘ que, depuis les choses avenues, on lui avoit mandé de 
Rome que Mr. le Cardinal de Lorraine avoit dit que tout le fait avoit esté 
délibéré avant quil partist de France” (Vulcob to Charles 1x., Nov. 8 ; 
Groen van Prinsterer, Archives de Nassau, iv., App. 22). 

* Marlot, Histoire de Reims, iv. 426. This language excited the surprise 
of Dale, Walsingham’s successor (Mackintosh, iii. 226). 

3 Archives Curieuses, viii. 305. 

# Egli solo tra tutti gli altri 2 solito particolarmente di sostenere le nostre 
fatiche . . . Essendo partecipe di tutti i nostri consigli, et consapevole de’ 
segreti dell’ intimo animo nostro (Pius v. to Philip 1., June 20, 1571; 
Zucchi, Idea del Segretario, i. 544). 
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back to Rome it was understood in France that he had reaped 
nothing but refusals, and that he went away disappointed.! 
The jeers of the Protestants pursued him.” But it was suffi- 
ciently certain beforehand that France could not plunge into a 
Turkish war. The real business of the Legate, besides propos- 
ing a Catholic husband for the Princess, was to ascertain the 
object of the expedition which was fitting out in the Western 
ports. On both points he had something favourable to report. 
In his last despatch, dated Lyons, the 6th of March, he wrote 
that he had failed to prevent the engagement with Navarre, 
but that he had something for the Pope’s private ear, which 
made his journey not altogether unprofitable* The secret was 
soon divulged in Italy. The King had met the earnest remon- 
strances of the Legate by assuring him that the marriage afforded 
the only prospect of wreaking vengeance on the Huguenots : 
the event would show; he could say no more, but desired his 
promise to be carried to the Pope. It was added that he had 
presented a ring to the Legate, as a pledge of sincerity, which 
the Legate refused. The first to publish this story was Capilupi, 
writing only seven months later. It was repeated by Folieta,® 
and is given with all details by the historians of Pius v.— 
Catena and Gabuzzi. Catena was secretary to the Cardinal of 
Alessandria as early as July 1572, and submitted his work to 
him before publication. Gabuzzi wrote at the instance of the 
same Cardinal, who supplied him with materials ; and his book 
was examined and approved by Borghese, afterwards Paul v. 
Both the Cardinal of Alessandria and Paul v., therefore, were 
instrumental in causing it to be proclaimed that the Legate was 
acquainted in February 1572 with the intention which the 
King carried out in August. 

The testimony of Aldobrandini was given still more distinctly, 
and with greater definiteness and authority. When he was re- 


1 Serranus, Commentarii, iv. 14; Davila, ii. 104. 

2 Digges, 193. 

3 Finis hujus legationis erat non tam suadere Regi ut foedus cum aliis 
Christianis principibus iniret (id nempe notum erat impossibile illi regno 
esse) ; sed ut rex ille pretermissus non videretur, et revera ut sciretur quo 
tenderent Gallorum cogitationes. Non longe nempe a Rocella naves quasdam 
pregrandes instruere et armare cceperat Philippus Strozza pretexens velle ad 
Indias a Gallis inventas navigare (Relatio gestorum in Legatione Card. 
Alexandrini Ms.) 

* Con alcuni particulari che io porto, de’ quali ragguaglierd N. Signore a 
bocca, posso dire di non partirmi affatto mal espedito (Ranke, Zeitschrift, iii. 
598). Le temps et les effectz luy témoigneront encores d’advantage (Mé- 
moire baillé au légat Alexandrin, Feb. 1572; Bib. Imp. F. Dupuy, 523). 

5 De Sacro Foedere, Grevius Thesaurus, i. 1038. 

6 Catena, Vita di Pio V. 197; Gabutius, Vita Pit V. 150, and the Dedi- 
cation. 
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quired, as Pope, to pronounce upon the dissolution of the ill- 
omened marriage, he related to Borghese and other Cardinals 
what had passed in that interview between the Legate and the 
King, adding that, when the report of the massacre reached 
Rome, the Cardinal exclaimed: “God be praised! the King of 
France has kept his word.” Clement referred D’Ossat to a 
narrative of the journey which he had written himself, and 
in which those things would be found.t The clue thus 
given has been unaccountably neglected, although the Report 
was known to exist. One copy is mentioned by Giorgi; and 
Mazzuchelli knew of another. Neither of them had read it; 
for they both ascribe it to Michele Bonelli, the Cardinal of 
Alessandria. The first page would have satisfied them that it 
was not his work. Clement vil. describes the result of the 
mission to Blois in these words :—* Que rationes eo impuler- 
unt regem ut semel apprehensa manu Cardinalis in hanc vocem 
proruperit : Significate Pontifici illumque certum reddite me 
totum hoe quod circa id matrimonium feci et facturus sum, 
nulla alia de causa facere, quam ulciscendi inimicos Dei et 
hujus regni, et puniendi tam infidos rebelles, ut eventus ipse 
docebit, nec aliud vobis amplius significare possum.—Quo non 
obstante semper Cardinalis eas subtexuit difficultates quas 
potuit, objiciens regi possetne contrahi matrimonium a fidele 
cum infidele, sitve dispensatio necessaria; quod si est nunquam 
Pontificem inductum iri ut illam concedat. Re ipsa ita in 
suspenso relicta discedendum esse putavit, cum jam rescivisset 
qua de causa naves parabantur, qui apparatus contra Rocellam 
tendebant.” 


The opinion that the massacre of St. Bartholomew was a 
sudden and unpremeditated act cannot be maintained; but it 
does not follow that the only alternative is to believe that it 
was the aim of every measure of the Government for two years 
before. Catherine had long contemplated it as her last ex- 
pedient in extremity; but she had decided that she could not 
resort to it while her son was virtually a minor.? She sug- 
gested the idea to him in 1570. In that year he gave orders 
that the Huguenots should be slaughtered at Bourges. The 


1 D’Ossat to Villeroy, Sept. 22, 1599; Lettres, iii. 503. An account of the 
Legate’s journey was found by Mendham among Lord Guildford’s Manu- 
scripts, and is described in the Supplement to his Life of Pius V. 13. It is 
written by the master of ceremonies, and possesses no interest. The Relatio 
already quoted, which corresponds to the description given by Clement vit. 
of his own work, is among the Manuscripts of the Marquis Capponi, No. 164. 

2 Vuol andar con ogni quiete et dissimulatione, fin che il Re suo figliolo 
sia in eta (Santa Croce, Desp. June 27, 1563; Lettres du Card. Santa Croce, 
243). 
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letter is preserved in which La Chastre spurned the command : 
“ Tf the people of Bourges learn that your Majesty takes pleasure 
in such tragedies, they will repeat them often. If these men 
must die, let them first be tried ; but do not sownrd my services 
and sully my reputation by such a stain.”? 

In the autumn of 1571 Coligny came to Blois. “Walsingham 
suspected, and was afterwards convinced, that the intention to 
kill him already existed. The Pope was much displeased by 
his presence at Court; but he received assurances from the 
ambassador which satisfied him. It was said at the time that 
he at first believed that Coligny was to be murdered, but that 
he soon found that there was no such praiseworthy design.” 

In December the King knew that, when the moment came, 
the burghers of Paris would not fail him. Marcel, the prévét 
des marchands, told him that the wealth was driven out of the 
country by the Huguenots: “The Catholics will bear it no 
longer. . . . Let your Majesty look to it. Your crown is at 
stake, Paris alone can save it.”* By the month of February 
1572 the plan had assumed a practical shape. The political 
idea before the mind of Charles was the same by which Riche- 
lieu afterwards made France the first power in the world: to 
repress the Protestants at home, and to encourage them abroad. 
No means of effectual repression was left but murder. But the 
idea of raising up enemies to Spain by means of Protestantism 
was thoroughly understood. The Huguenots were allowed to 
make an expedition to aid William of Orange. Had they 
gained some substantial success, the Government would have 
followed it up, and the scheme of Coligny would have become 
for the moment the policy of France. But the Huguenot 
commander Genlis was defeated and taken, Coligny had had 
his chance. He had played and lost. It was useless now to 
propose his great venture against the King of Spain.* 

1 La Chastre to Charles rx., Jan. 21, 1570; Raynal, Histoire du Berry, iv. 
105; Lavallée, Histoire des Frangais, ii. 478. Both Raynal and Lavallée 
had access to the original. 

* Tl Papa credeva che la pace fatta, e l’aver consentito il Ré che l’Ammiraglio 
venisse in corte, fusse con disegno di ammazzarlo; ma accortosi come passa 
il fatto, non ha creduto che nel Ré Nostro sia quella brava resoluzione 
(Letter of Nov. 28, 1571 ; Desjardins, iii. 732). Pour le regard de M. lAd- 
miral, je n’ay failly de luy faire entendre ce que je devois, suyvant ce qu’il 
a pleu 4 V. M. me commander, dont il est demeuré fort satisfaict (Ferralz to 
Charles 1x., Dec. 25, 1571; Bib. Imp. F. Fr. 16,039, Walsingham to Her- 
bert, Oct. 10, 1571—to Smith, Nov. 26, 1572 ; Digges, 290). 

3 Marcel to Charles 1x., Dec. 20, 1571; Cabinet Historique, ii. 253. 

* Le Roy estoit d’intelligence, ayant permis 4 ceux de la Religion de I’as- 
sister, et, cas advenant que leurs entreprises succédassent, qu’il les favori- 
serait ouvertement . . .. Genlis, menant un secours dans Mons, fut défait par 
le duc d’Alve, qui avoit comme investi la ville. La journée de Saint-Bar- 
thélemi se résolut (Bouillon, Mémoires, 9). 
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Philip 11. perfectly understood that this event was decisive. 
When the news came from Hainaut, he sent to the Nuncio 
Castagna to say that the King of France would gain more than 
himself by the loss of so many brave Protestants, and that the 
time was come for him, with the aid of the people of Paris, to 
get rid of Coligny and the rest of his enemies.’ It appears 
from the letters of Salviati that he also regarded the resolution 
as having been finally taken after the defeat of Genlis. 

The court had determined to enforce unity of faith in France. 
An edict of toleration was issued for the purpose of lulling the 
Huguenots ; but it was well known that it was only a pretence.” 
Strict injunctions were sent into the provinces that it should 
not be obeyed;* and Catherine said openly to the English 
envoy, “My son will have exercise but of one Religion in his 
Realm.” On the 26th the King explained his plan to Mon- 
doucet, his agent at Brussels: “Since it has pleased God to 
bring matters to the point they have now reached, I mean to 
use the opportunity to secure a perpetual repose in my king- 
dom, and to do something for the good of all Christendom. It 
is probable that the conflagration will spread to every town in 
France, and that they will follow the example of Paris, and 
lay hands on all the Protestants. . . . I have written to the 
Governors to assemble forces in order to cut to pieces those 
who may resist.” The great object was to accomplish the 
extirpation of Protestantism in such a way as might leave in- 
tact the friendship with Protestant States. Every step was 
governed by this consideration; and the difficulty of the task 
caused the inconsistencies and the vacillation that ensued. By 
assassinating Coligny alone it was expected that such an agita- 
tion would be provoked among his partisans as would make it 
appear that they were killed by the Catholics in self-defence. 
Reports were circulated at once with that object. A letter 
written on the 23d states that, after the Admiral was wounded 
on the day before, the Huguenots assembled at the gate of the 
Louvre, to avenge him on the Guises as they came out.® And 

1 Si potria distruggere il resto, maxime che l’admiraglio si trova in Parigi, 
populo Catholico et devoto del suo Re, dove potria se volesse facilmente 
levarselo dinnanzi per sempre (Castagna, Desp. Aug. 5, 1572; Theiner, i. 
327). 

2  simoives de Claude Haton, 687. 

3 En quelque sorte que ce soit ledict Seigneur est résollu faire vivre ses 
subjectz en sa religion, et ne permettre jamais ny tollérer, quelque chose 
qui puisse advenir, qu'il n’y ait aultre forme ny exercice de religion en son 
royaulme que de la catholique (Instruction for the Governors of Normandy, 
Nov. 3, 1572; La Mothe, vii. 390). 

* Charles 1x. to Mondoucet, Aug. 26, 1572; Compte Rendu de la Commis- 
sion Royale d’ Histoire, 2¢ Série, iv. 327. 

5 Li Ugonotti si ridussero alla porta del Louvre, per aspettare che Mons. 
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the first explanation sent forth by the Government on the 24th 
was to the effect that the old feud between the Houses of Guise 
and of Chatillon had broken out with a fury which it was im- 
possible to quell. This fable lasted only for a single day. On 
the 25th Charles writes that he has begun to discover traces of 
a Huguenot conspiracy ;! and on the following day this was pub- 
licly substituted for the original story. Neither the Vendetta 
of the Guises nor the conspiracy at Paris could be made to 
explain the massacre in the provinces. It required to be so 
managed that the King could disown it. Salviati describes 
the plan of operations. It was intended that the Huguenots 
should be slaughtered successively, by a series of spontaneous 
outbreaks in different parts of the country. While Rochelle 
held out, it was dangerous to proceed with a more sweeping 
method.? Accordingly no written instructions from the King 
are in existence; and the Governors were expressly informed 
that they were to expect none.2 Messengers went into the pro- 
vinces with letters requiring that the verbal orders which they 
brought should be obeyed.4 Many Governors refused to act 
upon directions so vague and so hard to verify. Burgundy was 
preserved in this way. Two gentlemen arrived with letters of 
recommendation from the King, and declared his commands. 
They were asked to put them on paper; but they refused to 
give in writing what they had received by word of mouth. 
Mandelot, the Governor of Lyons, the most ignoble of the in- 
struments in this foul deed, complained that the intimation of 
the royal wishes sent to him was obscure and insufficient.© He 
did not do his work thoroughly, and incurred the displeasure 
of the King. The orders were complicated as well as obscure. 
The public authorities were required to collect the Huguenots 
in some prison or other safe place, where they could be got at 
by hired bands of volunteer assassins. To screen the King it 
was desirable that his officers should not superintend the work 


di Guisa e Mons. d’Aumale uscissero per ammazzarli (Borso Trotti, Desp. 
Aug. 23; Modena Archives). 

1 L’on a commencé a descouvrir la conspiration que ceux de la religion 
prétendue réformée avoient faicte contre moy mesmes, ma mére et mes fréres 
(Charles 1x. to La Mothe, Aug. 25; La Mothe, vii. 325). 

2 Desp. Sept. 19, 1572. 

3 Tl ne fault pas attendre d’en avoir d’autre commandement du Roy ne de 
Monseigneur, car ils ne vous en feront point (Puygaillard to Montsoreau, 
Aug. 26, 1572; Mourin, La Réforme en Anjou, 106). 

* Vous croirez le présent porteur de ce que je luy ay donné charge de vous 
dire (Charles rx. to Mandelot, Aug. 24, 1572; Corr. de Charles IX. avec 
Mandelot, 42). 

5 Je n’en ay aucune coulpe, n’ayant sceu quelle estoit la volunté que par 
umbre, encores bien tard et & demy (Mandelot to Charles 1x., Sept. 17, 


p- 73). 
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themselves. Mandelot, having locked the gates of Lyons, and 
shut up the Huguenots together, took himself out of the way 
while they were being butchered. Carouge, at Rouen, received 
a commission to visit the other towns in his province. The 
magistrates implored him to remain, as nobody, in his absence, 
could restrain the people. When the King had twice repeated 
his commands, Carouge obeyed ; and five hundred Huguenots 
perished.? 

It was thought unsafe even for the King’s brother to give 
distinct orders under his own hand. He wrote to his lieutenant 
in Anjou that he had commissioned Puygaillard to communi- 
cate with him on a matter which concerned the King’s service 
and his own, and desired that his orders should be received as 
if they came directly from himself. They were, that every 
Huguenot in Angers, Saumur, and the adjoining country, should 
be put to death without delay, and without exception.2 The 
Duke of Montpensier himself sent the same order to Brit- 
tany ; but it was indignantly rejected by the municipality of 
Nantes. 

When reports came in of the manner in which the event had 
been received in foreign countries, the Government began to 
waver, and the sanguinary orders were recalled. Schomberg 
wrote from Germany that the Protestant allies were lost unless 
they could be satisfied that the King had not decreed the ex- 
termination of their brethren.* He was instructed to explain 
the tumult in the provinces by the animosity bequeathed by 
the wars of religion* The Bishop of Valence was intriguing in 
Poland on behalf of Anjou. He vos that his success had 
been made very doubtful, and that, if further cruelties were 
perpetrated, ten millions of gold pieces would not bribe the 
venal Poles. He advised that a counterfeit edict, at least, 
should be published.® Charles perceived that he would be 
compelled to abandon his enterprise, and set about appeasing 
the resentment of the Protestant powers. He promised that 
an inquiry should be instituted, and the proofs of the con- 
spiracy communicated to foreign governments. To give a 
judicial aspect to the proceedings, two prominent Huguenots 
were ceremoniously hanged. When the new ambassador from 
Spain praised the long concealment of the plan, Charles became 


1 Floquet, Histoire du Parlement de Normandie, iii. 121. 

2 Anjou to Montsoreau, Aug. 26; Mourin, 107; Falloux, Vie de Pie V. 
i. 358; Port, Archives de la Mairie d’ Angers, 41, 42. 

3 Schomberg to Brulart, Oct. 10, 1572; Capefigue, La Réforme, iii. 264. 

4 Instructions for Schomberg, Feb. 15, 1573 ; Noailles, iii. 305. 

5 Monlue to Brulart, Nov. 20, 1572, Jan. 20, 1573, to Charles 1x., Jan. 22, 
1573 ; Noailles, iii. 218, 223, 220. 
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indignant.! It was repeated everywhere that the thing had 
been arranged with Rome and Spain; and he was especially 
studious that there should be no symptom of a private under- 
standing with either power.? He was able to flatter himself 
that he had at least partially succeeded. If he had not exter- 
minated his Protestant subjects, he had preserved his Protes- 
tant allies. William the Silent continued to solicit his aid; 
Elizabeth consented to stand godmother to the daughter who 
was born to him in October; he was allowed to raise mercen- 
aries in Switzerland; and the Polish Protestants agreed to the 
election of his brother. The promised evidence of the Huguenot 
conspiracy was forgotten ; and the King suppressed the materials 
which were to have served for an official history of the event.’ 
Zeal for religion was not the motive which inspired the chief 
authors of this extraordinary crime. They were trained to look 
on the safety of the monarchy as the sovereign law, and on the 
throne as an idol that justified sins committed in its worship. 
At all times there have been men, resolute and relentless in the 
pursuit of their aims, whose ardour was too strong to be re- 
stricted by moral barriers or the instinct of humanity. In the 
sixteenth century, beside the fanaticism of freedom, there was 
an abject idolatry of power; and laws both human and divine 
were made to yield to the intoxication of authority and the 
reign of will. It was laid down that kings have the right of 
disposing of the lives of their subjects, and may dispense with 
the forms of justice. The church herself, whose supreme pontiff 
was now an absolute monarch, was infected with this super- 
stition. Catholic writers found an opportune argument for their 
religion in the assertion that it makes the prince master of the 
consciences as well as the bodies of the people, and enjoins sub- 
mission even to the vilest tyranny.* Men whose lives were 
precious to the Catholic cause could be murdered by royal com- 
mand, without protest from Rome. When the Duke of Guise, 


1 Charles rx. to St. Gosrd, Jan. 20, 1573; Groen, iv. App. 29. 

2 Letter from Paris in Sirype’s Life of Parker, iii. 110; Tocsain contre les 
Massacreurs, Archives Curieuses, vii. 7. 

3 Afin que ce que vous avez dressé des choses passées a la Saint Barthélemy 
ne puisse étre publié parmi le peuple, et mémement entre les étrangers, comme 
il y en a plusieurs qui se mélent d’écrire et qui pourraient prendre occasion 
d’y répondre, je vous prie qu’il n’en soit rien imprimé ni en frangais ni en 
Latin, mais si en avez retenu quelque chose, le garder vers vous (Charles 1x. 
to the President de Cély, March 24, 1573; Revue Rétrospective, 2 Série, 
iii. 195.) 

4 Botero, Della Ragion di Stato, 92. A contemporary says that the Pro- 
testants were cut to pieces out of economy, “ pour afin d’éviter le coust des 
exécutions qu'il eust convenu payer pour les faire pendre;” and that this 
was done “par permission divine” (Relation des troubles de Rouen par un 
témoin oculaire, ed. Pottier, 36, 46). 
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with the Cardinal his brother, was slain by Henry m1, he was 
the most powerful and devoted upholder of Catholicism in 
France. Sixtus v. thundered against the sacrilegious tyrant 
who was stained with the blood of a prince of the church ; but 
he let it be known very distinctly that the death of the Duke 
caused him little concern.? 

Catherine was the daughter of that Medici to whom Machia- 
velli had dedicated his Prince. So little did religion actuate 
her conduct that she challenged Elizabeth to do to the Catholics 
of England what she herself had done to the Protestants of 
France, promising that if they were destroyed there would be 
no loss of her good-will? The levity of her religious feelings 
appears from her reply when asked by Gomicourt what message 
he should take to the Duke of Alva: “I must give you the 
answer of Christ to the disciples of St. John, ‘ Ite et nuntiate 
que vidistis et audivistis ; ceeci vident, claudi ambulant, leprosi 
mundantur.’” And she added, “ Beatus qui non fuerit in me 
scandalizatus.” 3 

If mere fanaticism had been their motive, the men who were 
most active in the massacre would not have spared so many 
lives. While Guise was galloping after Ferriéres and Mont- 
gomery, who had taken horse betimes and made for the coast, 
his house at Paris was crowded with families belonging to the 
proscribed faith, and strangers to him. A young girl who was 
amongst them has described his return, when he sent for the 
children, spoke to them kindly, and gave orders that they should 
be well treated as long as his roof sheltered them.* Protestants 
even spoke of him as a humane and chivalrous enemy.’ Nevers 
was considered to have disgraced himself by the number of 
those whom he enabled to escape.6 The Nuncio was shocked 
at their ill-timed generosity. He reported to Rome that the 
only one who had acted in the spirit of a Christian, and had 
refrained from mercy, was the King; while the other princes, 
who pretended to be good Catholics, and to deserve the favour 
of the Pope, had striven, one and all, to save as many Huguenots 
as they could.’ 

1 Del resto poco importerebbe a Roma (Card. Montalto to Card. Morosini ; 
Tempesti, Vita di Sisto V., ii. 116). 

2 Quand ce seroit contre touts les Catholiques, que nous ne nous en em- 
pescherions, ny altérerions aucunement l’amitié d’entre elle et nous (Cathe- 
rine to La Mothe, Sept. 13, 1572; La Mothe, vii. 349). 

3 Alva’s Report; Bulletins de ’ Académie de Brucelles, ix. 564. 

4 Jean Diodati, door Schotel, 88. 

5 @uvres de Brantéme, ed. Lalanne, iv. 38. 

§ Otros que salvd el Duque de Nevers con harto vituperio suyo (Cabrera 
de Cordova, Felipe Segundo, 722). 

7 Il Re Christianissimo in tutti questi accidenti, in luogo di giudicio e di 
valore ha mostrato animo christiano, con tutto habbia salvato alcuno. Ma 
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The worst criminals were not the men who did the deed. 
The crime .of mobs and courtiers infuriated by the lust of 
vengeance and of power is not so strange a portent as the 
exultation of peaceful men, influenced by no present injury or 
momentary rage, but by the permanent and incurable perver- 
sion of moral sense wrought by a distorted piety. 

Philip 11., who had long suspected the court of France, was 
at once relieved from the dread which had oppressed him, and 
betrayed an excess of joy foreign to his phlegmatic nature.’ 
He immediately sent six thousand crowns to the murderer of 
Coligny.2 He persuaded himself that the breach between 
France and her allies was irreparable, that Charles would now 
be driven to seek his friendship, and that the Netherlands were 
out of danger.’ He listened readily to the French ambassador, 
who assured him that his court had never swerved from the 
line of Catholic policy, but had intended all along to effect this 
great change.* Ayamonte carried his congratulations to Paris, 
and pretended that his master had been in the secret. It suited 
Philip that this should be believed by Protestant princes, in 
order to estrange them still more from France; but he wrote on 
the margin of Ayamonte’s instructions, that it was uncertain 
how long previously the purpose had subsisted.® Juan and 
Diego de Zuitiga, his ambassadors at Rome and at Paris, were 
convinced that the long display of enmity to Spain was genuine, 
that the death of Coligny had been decided at the last moment, 
and that the rest was not the effect of design. This opinion 
found friends at first in Spain. The General of the Franciscans 
undertook to explode it. He assured Philip that he had seen 
the King and the Queen-Mother, two years before, and had 


li altri principi che fanno gran professione di Cattolici et di meritar favori e 
gratie del papa hanno poi con estrema diligenza cercato a salvare quelli pid 
di Ugonotti che hanno potuto, e se non gli nomino particolarmente, non si 
maravigli, per che indiferentemente tutti hanno fatto a un modo (Salviati, 
Desp. Sept. 2, 1572). 

1 Estque dictu mirum, quantopere Regem exhilaravit nova Gallica 
(Hopperus to Viglius, Madrid, Sept. 7, 1572 ; Hopperi Epp. 360). 

2 Ha avuto, con questa occasione, dal Ré di Spagna, sei mila scudi a conto 
della dote di sua moglie, e a richiesta di casa di Guise (Petrucci, Desp. Sept. 
16, 1572; Desjardins, iii. 838). On the 27th of December 1574, the Cardi- 
nal of Guise asks Philip for more money for the same man (Bouillé, Histoire 
des Ducs de Guise, ii. 505). 

3 Siendo cosa clara que, de hoy mas, ni los protestantes de Alemania, ni 
la reyna de Inglaterra se fiaran dél (Philip to Alva, Sept. 18, 1572; Bulle- 
tins de Bruzelles, xvi. 255). 

4 St. Goard to Charles rx., Sept. 12, 1572 ; Groen, iv. App. 12; Raumer, 
Briefe aus Paris, i. 191. 

5 Archives de l’Empire, K. 1530, B. 34, 299. 

6 Zufiiga to Alva, Aug. 31, 1572: No fue caso pensado sino repentino 
(Arch. de ’Emp. K. 1530, B. 34, 66). 
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found them already so intent on the massacre that he wondered 
how anybody could have the courage to detract from their 
merit by denying it! This view generally prevailed in Spain. 
Mendoca knows not which to admire more, the loyal and 
Catholic inhabitants of Paris, or Charles, who justified his title 
of the Most Christian King by helping with his own hands to 
slaughter his subjects? Mariana witnessed the carnage, and 
imagined that it must gladden every Catholic heart. Other 
Spaniards were gratified to think that it had been contrived 
with Alva at Bayonne. 

Alva himself did not judge the event by the same light as 
Philip. He also had distrusted the French Government ; but 
he had not feared it during the ascendancy of the Huguenots. 
Their fall appeared to him to strengthen France. In public he 
rejoiced with the rest. He complimented Charles on his valour 
and his religion, and claimed his own share of merit. But he 
warned Philip that things had not changed favourably for Spain, 
and that the King of France was now a formidable neighbour.’ 
For himself, he said, he never would have committed so base a 
deed. 

The seven Catholic Cantons had their own reason for con- 
gratulation. Their countrymen had been busy actors on the 
scene; and three soldiers of the Swiss guard of Anjou were 
named as the slayers of the Admiral. On the 2d of October 
they agreed to raise 6000 men for the King’s service. At the 
following Diet they demanded the expulsion of the fugitive 
Huguenots who had taken refuge in the Protestant parts of the 
Confederation. They made overtures to the Pope for a secret 
alliance against their Confederates.® 

In Italy, where the life of a heretic was cheap, their whole- 
sale destruction was confessed a highly politic and ingenious 
act. Even the sage Venetians were constrained to celebrate it 
with a procession. The Grand Duke Cosmo had pointed out 
two years before that an*insidious peace would afford excellent 
opportunities of extinguishing Protestantism; and he derived 
inexpressible consolation from the heroic enterprise® The 


1 St. Goard to Catherine, Jan. 6, 1573 ; Groen, iv. App. 28. 

2 Comment. de B. de Mendoga, i. 344. 

3 Alva to Philip, Oct. 13, 1572; Corr. de Philippe IJ. ii. 287. On the 
23d of August Zuiiiga wrote to Philip that he hoped that Coligny would 
recover from his wound, because, if he should die, Charles would be able to 
obtain obedience from all men (Archives de l’Empire, K. 1530, B. 34, 65). 

4 Bulletins de la Société pour V Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais, viii. 292. 

5 Hidgenissische Abschiede, iv. 2, 501, 503, 506, 510. 

6 Cosmo to Camaiani, Oct. 6, 1570 (Cantu, Gli Hretici d’Italia, iii. 15). 
Cosmo to Charles 1x., Sept. 4, 1572 (Gachard, Rapport sur les Archives de 
Lille, 199). 
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Viceroy of Naples, Cardinal Granvelle, received the tidings 
coldly. He was surprised that the event had been so long 
postponed ; and he reproved the Cardinal of Lorraine for the 
unstatesmanlike delay.? 

The Italians generally were excited to warmer feelings. 
They saw nothing to regret but the death of certain Catholics 
who had been sacrificed to private revenge. Profane men ap- 
proved the skill with which the trap was laid; and pious men 
acknowledged the presence of a genuine religious spirit in the 
French court.2, The nobles and the Parisian populace were ad- 
mired for their valour in obeying the sanctified commands of 
the good King. One fervent enthusiast praises God for the 
heavenly news, and also St. Bartholomew for having lent his 
extremely penetrating knife for the salutary sacrifice® A 
month after the event the renowned preacher Panigarola de- 
livered from the pulpit a panegyric on the monarch who had 
achieved what none had ever heard or read before, by banish- 
ing heresy in a single day, and by a single word, from the 
Christian land of France.* 

The French churches had often resounded with furious de- 
clamations ; and they afterwards rang with canticles of unholy 
joy. But the French clergy does not figure prominently in the 
inception or the execution of the sanguinary decree. Conti, a 
contemporary indeed, but too distant for accurate knowledge, 
relates that the parish priests went round, marking with a 
white cross the dwellings of the people who were doomed.*® 
He is contradicted by the municipal Registers of Paris.® 
Morvilliers, bishop of Orleans, though he had resigned the 
seals which he received from L’H6pital, still occupied the first 
place at the royal council. He was consulted at the last mo- 
ment; and it is said that he nearly fainted with horror. He 
recovered, and gave his opinion with the rest. He is the only 
French prelate, except the Cardinals, whose complicity appears 
to be ascertained. But at Orleans, where the bloodshed was 
more dreadful in proportion than at Paris, the signal is said 
to have been given, not by the bishop, but by the King’s 
preacher, Sorbin. 


1 Grappin, Mémoire Historique sur le Card. de Granvelle, 73. 

2 Bardi, Eta del Mondo, 1581, iv. 2011; Campana, Historie del Mondo, 
1599, i. 145; B. D. da Fano, Aggiunte all’ Historie di Mambrino Roseo, 
1583, v. 252; Pellini, Storia di Perugia, vol. iii. Ms. 

3 Si é degnato di prestare alli suoi divoti il suo taglientissimo coltello 
in cosi salutifero sacrificio (Letter of Aug. 26; Alberi, Vita di Caterina dé 
Medici, 401). 

4 Labitte, Démocratie chez les Prédicateurs de la Ligue, 10. 

5 Natalis Comes, Historie sui temporis, 512, 

6 Capejigue, iii. 150. 
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Sorbin is the only priest of the capital who is distinctly 
associated with the act of the Government. It was his opinion 
that God has ordained that no mercy shall be shown to heretics, 
that Charles was bound in conscience to do what he did, and 
that leniency would have been as censurable in his case as pre- 
cipitation was in that of Theodosius. What the Calvinists called 
perfidy and cruelty seemed to him nothing but generosity and 
kindness.!_ These were the sentiments of the man from whose 
hands Charles Ix. received the last consolations of his religion. 
It has been related that he was tortured in his last moments 
with remorse for the blood he had shed. His spiritual adviser 
was fitted to dispel such scruples. He tells us that he heard 
the last confession of the dying King, and that his most 
grievous sorrow was that he left the work unfinish ‘.* In all 


that blood-stained history there is nothing mors gic than 
the scene in which the last words preparing . soul for 
judgment were spoken by such a confessor as Sor. to such 


a penitent as Charles. 

Emond Auger, one of the most ble 
Jesuits, was at that time attracting .iultitua.. by 
at Bordeaux. He denounced with so much violence t:.e ueretics 
and the people in authority who protected them, that the magis- 
trates, fearing a cry for blood, proposed to silence or to mode- 
rate the preacher. Montpezat, Lieutenant of Guienne, arrived 
in time to prevent it. On the 30th of September he wrote to 
the King that he had done this, and that there were a score of 
the inhabitants who might be despatched with advantage. 
Three days later, when he was gone, more than two hundred 
Huguenots were murdered.? 


1 Pourront-ils arguer de trahison le feu roy, qu’ils blasphément luy donnant 
le nom de tyran, veu qu’il n’a rien entrepris et executé que ce qu'il pouvoit 
faire par l’expresse parole de Dieu . . . Dieu commande qu’on ne pardonne 
en fagon que ce soit aux inventeurs ou sectateurs de nouvelles opinions ou 
hérésies . . . Ce que vous estimez cruauté estre plutét vraye magnanimité 
et doulceur (Sorbin, Le vray resveille-matin des Calvinistes, 1576, 72, 74, 78.) 

2 Tl commanda a chacun de se retirer au cabinet et 4 moy de m’asseoir au 
chevet de son lict, tant pour ouyr sa confession, et luy donner ministériale- 
ment absolution de ses péchez, que aussi pour le consoler durant et apres la 
messe (Sorbin, Vie de Charles 1X., Archives Curieuses, viii. 287). Est trés 
certain que le plus grand regret qu’il avoit 4 l’heure de sa mort estoit de ce 
qu'il voyoit l’idole Calvinesque n’estre encores du tout chassée (Vray resveille- 
matin, 88). 

3 The charge against the clergy of Bordeaux is brought by D’Aubigné 
(Histoire Universelle, ii. 27) and by De Thou. De Thou was very hostile to 
the Jesuits, and his language is not positive. D’Aubigné was a furious bigot. 
The truth of the charge would not be proved, without the letters of the 
President L’Agebaston and of the Lieutenant Montpezat: “ Quelques pres- 
cheurs se sont par Jeurs sermons (ainsi que derni¢rement j’ai escript plus 
amplement 4 votre majesté) estudi¢é de tout leur pouvoir de troubler ciel 
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Apart from these two instances it is not known that the 
clergy interfered in any part of France to encourage the 
assassins. 


The belief was common at the time, and is not yet extinct, 
that the massacre had been promoted and sanctioned by the 
Court of Rome. No evidence of this complicity, prior to the 
event, has ever been produced; but it seemed consistent with 
what was supposed to have occurred in the affair of the 
dispensation. The marriage of Margaret of Valois with the 
King of Navarre was invalid and illicit in the eyes of the 
church; and it was known that Pius v. had sworn that he 
would never permit it. When it had been celebrated by a 
Cardinal, in the presence of a splendid court, and no more was 
heard of resistance on the part of Rome, the world concluded 
that the dispensation had been ebtained. De Thou says, in a 
manuscript note, that it had been sent, and was afterwards 
suppressed by Salviati; and the French bishop Spondanus 
assigns the reasons which induced Gregory xi. to give way.’ 
Others affirmed that he had yielded when he learned that the 
marriage was a snare, so that the massacre was the price of 
the dispensation.*, The Cardinal of Lorraine gave currency to 
the story. As he caused it to be understood that he had been 
in the secret, it seemed probable that he had told the Pope; 
for they had been old friends.* In the commemorative inscrip- 
tion which he put up in the church of St. Lewis he spoke of 
the King’s gratitude to the Holy See for its assistance and 
for its advice in the matter—“consiliorum ad eam rem 
datorum.” It is probable that he inspired the narrative which 
has contributed most to sustain the imputation. 
et terre, et conciter le peuple 4 sédition, et en ce faisant 4 passer par le 
fil de l’espée tous ceulx de la prétendue religion réformée . . . Apres avoir 
des le premier et deuxieme de ceste mois fait courrir un bruit sourd que vous, 
Sire, aviez envoyé nom par nom un rolle signé de votre propre main au Sieur 
de Montferand, pour par voie de fait et sans aultre forme de justice, mettre a 
mort quarante des principaulx de cette ville. . . .” (L’Agebaston to Charles 
Ix., Oct. 7, 1572; Mackintosh, iii. 352). ‘* J’ai trouvé que Messieurs de la 
cour de parlement avoyent arresté que Monsieur Emond, prescheur, seroit 
appellé en ladicte court pour luy faire des remonstrances sur quelque lan- 
gaige qu’il tenoit en ses sermons, tendant a sédition, 4 ce qu’ils disoyent. 
Ce que j’ay bien voullu empescher, craignant que s’il y eust esté appellé cella 
eust animé plusieurs des habitants et este cause de quelque émotion, ce que 
jeusse voluntiers souffert quant j’eusse pansé qu’il n’y en eust qu'une ving- 
taine de despéché” (Montpezat to Charles 1x., Sept. 30, 1572 ; Archives de la 
Gironde, viii. 337). 

1 Annal. Baronii Contin. ii. 734. Bossuet says: “La dispense vint telle 
qu’on la pouvoit désirer ” (Histoire de France, 820). 

2 Ormegregny, Réflexions sur la Politique de France, 121. 

3 De Thou, iv. 537. 
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Among the Italians of the French faction who made it their 
duty to glorify the act of Charles 1x., the Capilupi family was 
conspicuous. They came from Mantua, and appear to have 
been connected with the French interest through Lewis Gon- 
zaga, who had become by marriage Duke of Nevers, and one 
of the foremost personages in France. Hippolyto Capilupi, 
bishop of Fano, and formerly Nuncio at Venice, resided at 
Rome, busy with French politics and Latin poetry. When 
Charles refused to join the League, the bishop of Fano vindi- 
cated his neutrality in a letter to the Duke of Urbino. When 
he slew the Huguenots, the bishop addressed him in verse, 


“ Fortunate puer, paret cui Gallica tellus, 
Quique vafros ludis pervigil arte viros. 
Ile tibi debet, toti qui preesidet Orbi, 
Cui nihil est cordi relligione prius. . . . 


Qui tibi seepe dolos struxit, qui vincla paravit, 
Tu puer in laqueos induis arte senem. . . . 


Nunc florent, tolluntque caput tua lilia, et astris 
Clarius, hostili tincta cruore micant.’’? 


Camillo Capilupi, a nephew of the Mantuan bard, held office 
about the person of the Pope, and was employed on missions of 
consequence. As soon as the news from Paris reached Rome 
he drew up the account which became so famous under the 
title of Lo Stratagemma di Carlo IX. The dedication is dated 
the 18th of September 1572.4 This tract was suppressed, and 
was soon so rare that its existence was unknown in 1574 to 
the French translator of the second edition. Capilupi repub- 
lished his book with alterations, and a preface dated the 
22d of October. The substance and purpose of the two 
editions is the same. Capilupi is not the official organ of 
the Roman court: he was not allowed to see the letters of the 
Nuncio. He wrote to proclaim the praises of the King of 
France, and the Duke of Nevers. At that moment the French 
party in Rome was divided by the quarrel between the ambas- 
sador Ferralz and the Cardinal of Lorraine, who had contrived 
to get the management of French affairs into his own hands.® 

1 Charriére, iii. 154. 

2 Carmina Ill. Poetarum Italorum, iii. 212, 216. 

3 Tiepolo, Desp. Aug. 6, 1575; Mutinelli, Storia Arcana, i. 111. 

4 Parendomi, che sia cosa, la quale possa apportar piacere, e utile al mondo, 
si per la qualita del soggetto istesso, come anco per |’eleganza, e bello ordine 
con che viene cosi leggiadramente descritto questo nobile, e glorioso fatto 

. . a fine che una cosi egregia attione non resti defraudata dell’ honor, che 
merita.—(The editor, Gianfrancesco Ferrari, to the reader.) 

5 Huc accedit, Oratorem Ser™ Regis Galliw, et impulsu inimicorum 
sepedicti Domini Cardinalis, et quia summopere illi displicuit, quod supe- 
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Capilupi was on the side of the Cardinal, and received informa- 
tion from those who were about him. The chief anxiety of 
these men was that the official version which attributed the 
massacre to a Huguenot conspiracy should obtain no credence 
at Rome. If the Cardinal’s enemies were overthrown without 
his participation, it would confirm the report that he had be- 
come a cipher in the State. He desired to vindicate for himself 
and his family the authorship of the catastrophe. Catherine 
could not tolerate their claim to a merit which she had made 
her own; and there was competition between them for the first 
and largest share in the gratitude of the Holy See. Lorraine 
prevailed with the Pope, who not only loaded him with honours, 
but rewarded him with benefices worth 4000 crowns a year for 
his nephew, and a gift of 20,000 crowns for his son. But he 
found that he had fallen into disgrace at Paris, and feared for 
his position at Rome.’ In these circumstances Capilupi’s book 
appeared, and enumerated a series of facts proving that the 
Cardinal was cognisant of the royal design. It adds little to 
the evidence of premeditation. Capilupi relates that Santa 
Croce, returning from France, had assured Pius v., in the name 
of Catherine, that she intended one day to entrap Coligny, and 
to make a signal butchery of him and his adherents, and that 


rioribus mensibus Illma. Sua Dominatio operam dedisset, hoc sibi mandari, 
ut omnia Regis negotia secum communicaret, nullam pretermisisse occa- 
sionem ubi ei potuit adversari (Cardinal Delfino to the Emperor, Rome, 
Nov. 29, 1572; Vienna Archives.) 

1 Fa ogni favor et gratia gli addimanda il Cardinale di Lorena, il consiglio 
del quale usa in tutte le pi importanti negotiationi l’occorre di haver a 
trattar (Cusano to the Emperor, Rome, Sept. 27, 1572). Conscia igitur 
Sua Domiaatio I1]™ quorundam arcanorum Regni Galliz, creato Pontifice 
sibi in Concilio Tridentino cognito et amico, statuit huc se recipere, ut 
privatis suis rebus consuleret, et quia tunc foederati contra Thurcam, propter 
suspicionem Regi Catholico injectam de Orangio, et Gallis, non admodum 
videbantur concordes, et non multo post advenit nuncius mortis Domini de 
Colligni, et illius asseclarum; Pontifex justa de causa existimavit dictum 
Ti/™"™ Cardinalem favore et gratia sua merito esse complectendum. Evenit 
postmodum, ut ad Serenissimam Reginam Galliarum deferretur, bonum hunc 
Dominum jactasse se, quod particeps fuerit consiliorum contra dictum Col- 
ligni; id quod illa Serenissima Domina iniquo animo tulit, que neminem 
glorie socium vult habere; sibi enim totam vendicat, quod sola talis facinoris 
auctor, et Dux extiterit. Idcireo commorationem ipsius Lotharingie in hac 
aula improbare, ac reprehendere aggressa est. Hzc cum ille Illustrissimus 
Cardinalis perceperit, oblata sibi occasione utens, exoravit a Sua Sanctitate 
gratuitam expeditionem quatuor millia scutorum reditus pro suo Nepote, et 
20 millia pro filio, preter sollicitationem, quam pre se fert, ut dictus Nepos 
in Cardinalium numerum cooptetur. . . . Cum itaque his de causis autho- 
ritas hujus Domini in Gallia imminuta videatur, ipseque prevideat, quanto 
in Gallia minoris estimabitur, tanto minori etiam loco hic se habitum iri, 
statuit optimo judicio, ac pro eo quod sue existimacioni magis conducit, in 
Galliam reverti (Delfino, ut supra, both in the Vienna Archives.) 
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letters in which the Queen renewed this promise to the Pope 
had been read by credible witnesses. Santa Croce was living, 
and did not contradict the statement. The Stratagema had 
originally stated that Lorraine had informed Sermoneta of the 
project, soon after he arrived at Rome. In the reprint this pas- 
sage was omitted. The book had therefore undergone a cen- 
sorial revision which enhances the authenticity of the final 
narrative. 

Two other pieces are extant which were printed at the Stam- 
peria Camerale, and show what was believed at Rome. One is 
in the shape of a letter written at Lyons in the midst of scenes of 
death, and describing what the author had witnessed on the spot, 
and what he heard from Paris.1_ He reports that the King had 
positively commanded that not one Huguenot should escape, 
and was overjoyed at the accomplishment of his orders. He 
believes the thing to have been premeditated, and inspired by 
Divine justice. The other tract is remarkable because it strives 
to reconcile the pretended conspiracy with the hypothesis of 
premeditation.2, There were two plots which went parallel for 
months. The King knew that Coligny was compassing his 
death, and deceived him by feigning to enter into his plan for 
the invasion of the Low Countries ; and Coligny, allowing him- 
self to be overreached, summoned his friends to Paris, for the 
purpose of killing Charles, on the 23d of August. The writer 
expects that there will soon be no Huguenots in France. Capi- 
lupi at first borrowed several of his facts, which he afterwards 
corrected. 

The real particulars relative to the marriage are set forth 
minutely in the correspondence of Ferralz; and they absolutely 
contradict the supposition of the complicity of Rome.* It was 
celebrated in flagrant defiance of the Pope, who persisted in 
refusing the dispensation, and therefore acted in a way which 
could only serve to mar the plot. The accusation has been kept 
alive by his conduct after the event. The Jesuit who wrote his 
life by desire of his son, says that Gregory thanked God in 
private, but that in public he gave signs of a tempered joy.‘ 
But the illuminations and processions, the singing of Ze Deum 
and the firing of the castle guns, the jubilee, the medal, and the 
paintings whose faded colours still vividly preserve to our age 
the passions of that day, nearly exhaust the modes by which a 
Pope could manifest delight. 


1 Intiera Relatione della Morte dell?’ Ammiraglio. 

2 Ragguaglio degli ordini et modi tenuti dalla Majesta Christianissima nella 
distruttione della setta degli Ugonotti, Con la morte dell’ Ammiraglio, ete. 

3 Bib. Imp. F. Fr. 16,039. 
4 Maffei, Annali di Gregorio XIII, i. 34. 
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Charles Ix. and Salviati both wrote to Rome on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day; and the ambassador’s nephew, Beauville, set off 
with the tidings. They were known before he arrived. On 
the 27th, Mandelot’s secretary despatched a secret messenger 
from Lyons with orders to inform the Pope that the Huguenot 
leaders were slain, and that their adherents were to be secured 
all over France. The messenger reached Rome on the 2d of 
September, and was immediately carried to the Pope by the 
Cardinal of Lorraine. Gregory rewarded him for the welcome 
intelligence with a present of a hundred crowns, and desired 
that Rome should be at once illuminated. This was prevented 
by Ferralz, who tried the patience of the Romans by declining 
their congratulations as long as he was not officially informed.’ 
Beauville and the courier of the Nuncio arrived on the 5th. 
The King’s letter, like all that he wrote on the first day, ascribed 
the outbreak to the old hatred between the rival Houses, and to 
the late attempt on the Admiral’s life. He expressed a hope 
that the dispensation would not now be withheld, but left all 
particulars to Beauville, whose own eyes had beheld the scene.” 
Beauville told his story, and repeated the King’s request ; but 
Gregory, though much gratified with what he heard, remained 
inflexible. 


1 La nouvelle qui arriva le deuxitme jour du présent par ung courrier qui 
estoit depesché secrétement de Lyon par ung nommé Danes, secrétaire de 
M. de Mandelot . . . 4 ung commandeur de Sainct Anthoine, nommé Mr. 
de Gou, il luy manda qu'il allast advertir le Pape, pour en avoir quelque 
présant ou bienfaict, de la mort de tous les chefs de ceulx de la religion pré- 
tendue refformée, et de tous les Huguenotz de France, et que V. M. avoit 
mandé et commandé a tous les gouverneurs de se saisir de tous iceulx hugue- 
notz en leurs gouvernemens; ceste nouvelle, Sire, apporta:si grand contente- 
ment a 8. S., que sans ce que je lny remonstray lors me trouvant sur le lieu, 
en presence de Monseigneur le C! de Lorraine, qu’elle devoit attendre ce que 
V. M. m’en manderoit et ce que son nonce luy en escriroit, elle en vouloit 
incontinent faire faire des feux de joye. . . . Et pour ce que je ne voulois 
faire ledict feu de joye la premiére nuict que ledit courrier envoyé par ledict 
Daues feust arrivé, ny en recevoir les congratulations que l’on m’en envoyoit 
faire, que premitrement je n’eusse eu nouvelles de V. M. pour scavoir et sa 
voulanté et comme je m’avoys a conduire, aucuns commengoient desja de 
m’en regarder de maulvais cells (Ferralz to Charles 1x., Rome, Sept. 11, 
1572; Bib. Imp. F. Fr. 16,040.) Al corriero che portd tal nuova Nostro 
Signore diede 100 Scudi oltre li 200 che hebbe dall’ Ilustrissimo Lorena, 
che con grandissima allegrezza se n’ando subito a dar tal nuova per allegrar- 
sene con Sua Santita (Letter from Rome to the Emperor, Sept. 6, 1572; 
Vienna Archives.) 

2 Charles rx. to Ferralz, Aug. 24, 1572; Mackintosh, iii. 348. 

3 Elle fust merveilheusement ayse d’entendre le discours que mondit neveu 
de Beauville luy en feist. Lequel, apres luy avoir conté le susdit affayre, 
supplia sadicte Saincteté, suyvant la charge expresse qu’il avoit de V. M. de 
vouloir concéder, pour le fruict de ceste allegresse, la dispense du mariage 
du roy et royne de Navarre, datée de quelques jours avant que les nopces 
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Salviati had written on the afternoon of the 24th. He desired 
to fling himself at the Pope’s feet to wish him joy. His fondest 
hopes had been surpassed. Although he had known what was 
in store for Coligny, he had not expected that there would be 
energy and prudence to seize the occasion for the destruction of 
the rest. A new era had commenced; a new compass was 
required for French affairs. It was a fair sight to see the 
Catholics in the streets, wearing white crosses, and cutting down 
heretics; and it was thought that, as fast as the news spread, 
the same thing would be done in all the towns of France." 
This letter was read before the assembled Cardinals at the 
Venetian palace; and they thereupon attended the Pope to a 
Te Deum in the nearest church.2 The guns of St. Angelo were 
fired in the evening; and the city was illuminated for three 
nights. To disregard the Pope’s will in this respect would 
have savoured of heresy. Gregory xt. exclaimed that the 
massacre was more agreeable to him than fifty victories of 
Lepanto. For some weeks the news from the French pro- 
vinces sustained the rapture and excitement of the Court.® 
It was hoped that other countries would follow the example 


en feussent faictes, ensemble l’absolution pour Messeigneurs les Cardinaux 
de Bourbon et de Ramboilhet, et pour tous les aultres evesques et prélatz 
qui y avvient assisté. . . . Il nous feit pour fin response qu'il y adviseroit 
(Ferralz, ut supra). 

1 Pensasi che per tutte le citta di Francia debba seguire il simile, subitoche 
arrivi la nuova deli’ esecutione di Parigi. . . A N.S. mi faccia gratia di 
basciar i piedi in nome mio, col quale mi rallegro con le viscere del cuore 
che sia piaciuto al!a Dio. Mta. @’incaminar nel principio del suo pontificato 
si felicemente e honoratamente le cose di questo regno, havendo talmente 
havuto in protettione il Ré e Regina Madre che hanno saputo e potuto 
sbarrare queste pestifere radici con tanta prudenza, in tempo tanto opportuno, 
che tutti lor ribelli erano sotto chiave in gabbia (Salviati, Desp. Aug. 24. ; 
Theiner, i. 329, Mackintosh, iii. 355). 

2 Sexta Septembris, mane, in Senatu Pontificis et Cardinalium lecte sunt 
liter a legato Pontificio e Gallia scripte, admiralium et Huguenotos, desti- 
nata Regis voluntate atque consensu, trucidatos esse. Ea re in eodem Senatu 
decretum esse, ut inde recta Pontifex cum Cardinalibus in edem D. Marci 
concederet, Deoque Opt. Max. pro tanto beneficio Sedi Romane orbique 
Christiano collato gratias solemni more ageret (Scriptum Roma missum in 
Capilupi, 1574, 84) Quia Die 2° predicti mensis Septembris S™™ D. N. 
certior factus fuerat Colignium Francie Ammiralium a populo Parisien. 
occisum fuisse et cum eo multos ex Ducibus et primioribus Ugonotarum 
hereticorum eius sequacibus Rege ipso Francie approbante, ex quo spes erat 
tranquillitatem in dicto Regno redituram expulsis hereticis, idcirco S“* Sua 
expleto concistorio descendit ad ecclesiam Sancti Marci, precedente cruce et 
sequentibus Cardinalibus et genuflexus ante altare maius, ubi positum fuerat 
sanctissimum Sacramentum, oravit gratias Deo agens, et inchoavit cantando 
hymnum Te Deum (Fr. Mucantii Diaria, B. M. Add. mss. 26, 811). 

3 Aprés quelques autres discours qu'il me feist sur le contentement que 
luy et le collége des Cardinaux avoient receu de ladicte execution faicte et 
des nouvelles qui journellement arrivoient en ceste court de semblables 
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of France: the Emperor was informed that something of the 
same kind was expected of him On the 8th of September, 
the Pope went in procession to the French church of St. 
Lewis, where three-and-thirty Cardinals attended at a mass 
of thanksgiving. On the 11th he proclaimed a jubilee. In 
the Bull he said that, forasmuch as God had armed the King 
of France to inflict vengeance on the heretics for the injuries 
done to religion, and to punish the leaders of the rebellion 
which had devastated his kingdom, Catholics should pray that he 
might have grace to pursue his auspicious enterprise to the end, 
and so complete what he had begun so well.2 Before a month 
had passed, Vasari was summoned from Florence to decorate 
the hall of kings with paintings of the massacre.2 The work 
was pronounced his masterpiece ; and the shameful scene may 
still be traced upon the wall, where, for three centuries, it has 
insulted every pontiff that entered the Sixtine chapel. 

The story that the Huguenots had perished because they were 
detected plotting the King’s death was known at Rome on the 
6th of September. While the sham edict and the imaginary trial 
served to confirm it in the eyes of Europe, Catherine and her 
son took care that it should not deceive the Pope. They as- 
sured him that they meant to disregard the edict. To excuse 
his sister’s marriage, the King pleaded that it had been concluded 
for no object but vengeance ; and he promised that there would 


exécutions que l’on a faicte et font encore en plusieurs villes de vostre 
royaume, qui, 4 dire la vérité, sont les nouvelles les plus agréables que je 
pense qu’on eust sceu apporter en ceste ville, sadicte Saincteté pour fin me 
commanda de vous escrire que cest événement luy a esté cent fois plus 
agréable que cinquante victoires semblables 4 celle que ceulx de la ligue 
obtindrent l’année passée contre le Turcq, ne voulant oublier vous dire, Sire, 
les commandemens estroictz qu’il nous feist 4 tous, mesmement aux frangois 
d’en faire féu de joye, et qui ne l’eust faict eust mal senty de la foy (Ferralz, 
ut supra). 

1 Tutta Roma sta in allegria di tal fatto et fra i pit grandi si dice, che’l 
Re di Francia ha insegnato alli Principi christiani ch’ hanno de simili vassalli 
ne stati loro a liberarsene, et dicono che vostra Maesti Cesarea dovrebbe 
castigare il Conte Palatino tanto nemico della Serenissima casa d’Austria, et 
della Religione cattolica, come I’anni passati fece contra il Duca di Sassonia 
tiene tuttavia prigione, che a un tempo vendicarebbe le tante ingiurie ha 
fatto detto Palatino alla chiesa di Dio, et poveri Christiani, et alla Maesta 
Vostra et sua Casa Serenissima sprezzando li suoi editti, et commandamenti, 
et privarlo dell’ elettione dell’ Imperio et darlo al Duca di Baviera (Cusano to 
the Emperor, Rome, Sept. 6, 1572 ; Vienna Archives). 

* The Bull, as published in Paris, is printed by Strype (Life of Parker, iii. 
197). La prima occasione che a cid lo mosse fi per lo stratagemma fatto da 
Carlo Nono Christianissimo Ré di Francia contra Coligno Ammiraglio, capo 
d’Ugonotti, et suoi seguaci, tagliati a pezzi in Parigi (Ciappi, Vita di Gregorio 
XAIII., 1596, 63). 

3 Vasari to Borghini, Oct. 5, 1572, March 5, 1573—to Francesco Medici, 
Nov. 17, 1572 ; Gaye, Carteggio d’ Artisti, iii. 328, 366, 341. 
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soon be not a heretic in the country.’ This was corroborated 
by Salviati. As to the proclaimed toleration, he knew that it 
was a device to disarm foreign enmity, and prevent a popular 
commotion. He testified that the Queen spoke truly when she 
said that she had confided to him, long before, the real purpose 
of her daughter’s engagement.? He exposed the hollow pretence 
of the plot. He announced that its existence would be estab- 
lished by formalities of law, but added that it was so notoriously 
false that none but an idiot could believe in it. Gregory gave 
no countenance to the official falsehood. At the reception of 
the French ambassador, Rambouillet, on the 23d of December, 
Muretus made his famous speech. He said that there could 
not have been a happier beginning for a new pontificate, and 
alluded to the fabulous plot in the tone exacted of French 
officials. The Secretary, Boccapaduli, replying in behalf of the 
Pope, thanked the King for destroying the enemies of Christ, 
but strictly avoided the conventional fable. 

Cardinal Orsini went as Legate to France. He had been ap- 
pointed in August; and he was to try to turn the King’s course 
into that line of policy from which he had strayed under Pro- 
testant guidance. He had not left Rome when the events 
occurred which altered the whole situation. Orsini was now 
charged with felicitations, and was to urge Charles not to stop 
half-way.® An ancient and obsolete ceremonial was suddenly 
revived ; and the Cardinals accompanied him to the Flaminian 


1 Indubitatamente non si osservara interamente, havendomi in questo 
modo, punto che torno dall’ audienza promesso il Ré, imponendomi di darne 
conto in suo nome a Nostro Signore, di volere in breve tempo liberare il 
Regno dalli Ugonotti . . . Mi ha parlato della dispensa, escusandosi di non 
haver fatto il Parentado per altro, che per liberarsi da suoi inimici (Salviati, 
Desp. Sept. 3, Sept. 2, Oct. 11, 1572). 

* Si vede che l’editto non essendo osservato ne da popoli, ne dal principe, 
non é per pigliar piede (Salviati, Desp. Sept. 4) Qual Regina in progresso di 
tempo intende pur non solo di revocare tal editto, ma per mezzo della 
giustitia di restituir la fede cattolica nell’ antica osservanza, parendogli che 
nessuno ne debba dubitare adesso, che hanno fatto morire l’armiraglio con 
tanti altri huomini di valore, conforme ai raggionamenti altre volte havuti 
con esso meco essendo a Bles, et trattando del parentado di Navarra, et 
dell’ altre cose che correvano in quei tempi, il che essendo vero, ne posso 
rendere testimonianza, e a Nostro Signore e a tutto il mondo (Aug. 27; 
Theiner, i. 329, 330). 

3 Desp. Sept. 2, 1572. 

4 The reply of Boccapaduli is printed in French, with the translation of the 
oration of Muretus, Paris, 1573. 

5 Trovera le cose cosi ben disposte, che durard poca fattica in ottener 
quel tanto si desidera per Sua Beatitudine, anzi havera pid presto da rin- 
gratiar quella Maesta Christianissima di cos} buona et sant’ opera, ha fatto 
far, che da durare molta fatica in persuaderli I’unione con la Santa Chiesa 
Romana (Cusano to the Emperor, Rome, Sept. 6). Sereno (Comment. della 
guerra di Cipro, 329) understands the mission in the same light. 
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gate.1 This journey of Orsini, and the pomp with which it was 
surrounded, were exceedingly unwelcome at Paris. It was 
likely to be taken as proof of that secret understanding 
with Rome which threatened to rend the delicate web in 
which Charles was striving to hold the confidence of the 
Protestant world.2, He requested that the Legate might be 
recalled ; and the Pope was willing-that there should be some 
delay. 

While Orsini tarried on his way, Gregory’s reply to the 
announcement of the massacre arrived at Paris. It was a great 
consolation to himself, he said, and an extraordinary grace 
vouchsafed to Christendom. But he desired, for the glory of 
God and the good of France, that the Huguenots should be 
extirpated utterly; and with that view he demanded the 
revocation of the edict. When Catherine knew that the Pope 
was not yet satisfied, and sought to direct the actions of the 
King, she could hardly restrain her rage. Salviati had never 
seen her so furious. The words had hardly passed his lips 
when she exclaimed that she wondered at such designs, and 
was resolved to tolerate no interference in the government of 
the kingdom. She and her son were Catholics from conviction, 
and not through fear or influence. Let the Pope content 
himself with that.2 The Nuncio had at once foreseen that the 
court, after crushing the Huguenots, would not become more 
amenable to the counsels of Rome. He wrote, on the very 
day of St. Bartholomew, that the King would be very jealous 
of his authority, and would exact obedience from both sides 
alike. 

At this untoward juncture Orsini appeared at Court. To 
Charles, who had done so much, it seemed unreasonable that 
he should be asked for more. He represented to Orsini that it 
was impossible to eradicate all the remnants of a faction which 
had been so strong. He had put seventy thousand Huguenots 


1 Omnes mulas ascendentes cappis et galeris pontificalibus induti associarunt 
R™= P, Cardinalem Ursinum Legatum usque ad portam Flaminiam et extra 
eam ubi factis multis reverentiis eum ibi reliquerunt, juxta ritum antiquum 
in ceremoniali libro descriptum qui longo tempore intermissus fuerat, ita 
Pontifice iubente in Concistorio hodierno (Mucantii Diaria). Ista associatio 
fuit determinata in Concistorio vocatis x Cardinalibus et ex improviso exequuti 
fuimus (C. Firmani Diaria, B.M. Add. mss, 8448). 

2 Mette in consideratione alla Santita Sua che havendo deputato un Legato 
apostolico si la morte dell’ armiraglio, et altri capi Ugonotti, ha fatti am- 
mazzare a Parigi, saria per metterla in molto sospetto et diffidenza delli 
Principi Protestanti, et della Regina d’Inghilterra, ch’ella fosse d’accordo con 
la Sede Apostolica, et Principi Cattolici per farli guerra, i quali cerca d’ac- 
quettar con accertarli tutti, che non ha fatto ammazzar l’armiraglio et suoi 
seguaci per conto della Religione (Cusano to the Emperor, Sept. 27). 

3 Salviati, Desp. Sept. 22, 1572. 
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to the sword; and, if he had shown compassion to the rest, it 
was in order that they might become good Catholics." 

The hidden thoughts which the Court of Rome betrayed by 
its conduct on this memorable occasion have brought upon the 
Pope himself an amount of hatred greater than he deserved. 
Gregory XIII. appears as a pale figure between the two strongest 
of the modern Popes, without the intense zeal of the one, and 
the ruthless volition of the other. He was not prone to large 
conceptions or violent resolutions. He had been converted 
late in life to the spirit of the Tridentine Reformation ; and 
when he showed rigour it was thought to be not in his charac- 
ter, but in the counsels of those who influenced him.? He did 
not instigate the crime, nor the atrocious sentiments that hailed 
it. In the religious struggle a frenzy had been kindled which 
made weakness violent, and turned good men into prodigies of 
ferocity: and at Rome, where every loss inflicted on Catholicism, 
and every wound, was felt, the belief that, in dealing with here- 
tics, murder is better than toleration, prevailed for half a cen- 
tury. The predecessor of Gregory had been Inquisitor-General, 
In his eyes Protestants were worse than Pagans, and Lutherans 
more dangerous than other Protestants.» The Capuchin 
preacher, Pistoja, bore witness that men were hanged and quar- 
tered almost daily at Rome ;* and Pius declared that he would 
release a culprit guilty of a hundred murders rather than one 
obstinate heretic.> He seriously contemplated razing the town 
of Faenza because it was infested with religious error ; and he 
recommended a similar expedient to the King of France. He 


1 Charles tx. to S. Goard, Oct. 5, 1572; Charriére, iii. 330. Ne poteva 
esser bastante segno l’haver egli doppo la morte dell’ Ammiraglio fatto un 
editto, che in tutti i luoghi del suo regno fossero posti a fil di spada quanti 
heretici vi si trovassero, onde in pochi giorni n’erano stati ammazzati settanta 
milla e d’avantaggio (Cicarelli, Vita di Gregori, XIII., Platina Vite de’ 
Pontefici, 1715, 592). 

? Tl tengono quasiche in filo et il necessitano a far cose contra la sua natura 
e la sua volonta perche S. S é sempre stato di natura piacevole e dolce (Re- 
latione di Gregorio x111.; Ranke, Pépste, App. 80). Faict Cardinal par le pape 
Pie rv. le 12° de Mars 1559, lequel en le créant, dit qu’il n’avoit créé un 
cardinal ains un pape (Ferralz to Charles 1x., May 14, 1572). 

3 §™s Dominus Noster dixit nullam concordiam vel pacem debere nec posse 
esse inter nos et hereticos, et cum eis nullum foedus ineundum et habendum 

- verissimum est deteriores esse hereticos gentilibus, eo quod sunt adeo 
perversi et obstinati, ut propemodum infideles sint (Acta Concistorialia, June 
18, 1571 ; Bib. Imp. F. Lat. 12,561). 

* Ogni giorno faceva impiccare e squartare ora uno, ora un altro (Canta 
ii. 410). 

5 Legazioni di Serristori, 436, 443. 

6 Elle desire infiniment que vostre Majesté face quelque ressentement plus 
qu’elle n’a faict jusques 4 ceste heure contre ceux qui lui font la guerre, 
comme (le raser quelques-unes de leurs principales maisons pour une perpé- 
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adjured him to hold no intercourse with the Huguenots, to make 
no terms with them, and not to observe the terms he had made. 
He required that they should be pursued to the death, that not 
one should be spared under any pretence, that all prisoners 
should suffer death... He threatened Charles with the punish- 
ment of Saul when he forebore to exterminate the Amalekites.? 
He told him that it was his mission to avenge the injuries of the 
Lord, and that nothing is more cruel than mercy to the impious.® 
When he sanctioned the murder of Elizabeth he proposed that 
it should be done in execution of his sentence against her.* It 
became usual with those who meditated assassination or regicide 
on the plea of religion to look upon the representatives of Rome 
as their natural advisers. On the 21st of January 1591 a young 
Capuchin came, by permission of his superiors, to Sega, bishop 
of Piacenza, then Nuncio at Paris. He said that he was inflamed 
with the desire of a martyr’s death ; and having been assured 
by divines that it would be meritorious to kill that heretic and 
tyrant, Henry of Navarre, he asked to be dispensed from the 
rule of his order while he prepared his measures and watched 
his opportunity. The Nuncio would not do this without autho- 
rity from Rome ; but the prudence, courage, and humility which 
he discerned in the friar made him believe that the design was 
really inspired from above. To make this certain, and to re- 
move all scruples, he submitted the matter to the Pope, and 
asked his blessing upon it, promising that whatever he decided 
should be executed with all discretion.° 


tuelle mémoyre (Rambouillet to Charles rx., Rome, Jan. 17, 1569 ; Bib. Imp. 
F. Fr. 17,989). 

1 Pius v. to Catherine, April 13, 1569. 

2 Pius v. to Charles rx., March 28, 1569. 

3 Sa Saincteté m’a dict que j’escrive 4 vostre majesté que icelle se souvienne 
quwelle combat pour la querelle de Dieu, et que cest a elle de faire ses ven- 
geances (Rambouillet to Charles 1x., Rome, March 14, 1569 ; Bib. Imp. F. 
Fr. 16,039). Nihil est enim ea pietate misericordiaque crudelius, que in 
impios et ultima supplicia meritos confertur (Pius v. to Charles 1x., Oct. 20, 
1569). 

* Correspondance de Philippe IT., ii. 185. 

5 Inspirato pid d’un anno fa di esporre la vita al martirio col procurare la 
liberatione della religione, et della patria per mezzo della morte del tiranno, 
et assicurato da Theologi che il fatto saria stato meritorio, non ne haveva con 
tutto cid mai potuto ottenere da superiori suoi la licenza o dispensa . . . Io 
quantunque mi sia parso di trovarlo pieno di tale humilta, prudenza, spirito 
et core che arguiscono che questa sia inspiratione veramente piuttosto che 
temerita o legerezza, non cognoscendo tuttavia di potergliela concedere l’ho 
persuaso a tornarsene nel suo convento raccommandarsi a Dio et attendere 
all’ obbedienza delli suoi superiori finché io attendessi dallo assenso o ripulsa 
del Papa che haverei interpellato per la sua santa beneditione, se questo spirito 
sia veramente da Dio donde si potra conjetturare che sia venendo approvato 
da Sua S*, e percid sara pit sicuro da essere eseguito . . . Resta hora che V. 
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The same ideas pervaded the Sacred College under Gregory. 
There are letters of profuse congratulation by the Cardinals of 
Lorraine, Este, and Pellevé. Bourbon was an accomplice before 
the fact. Granvelle condemned not the act but the delay. 
Delfino and Santorio approved. The Cardinal of Alessandria 
had refused the King’s gift at Blois, and had opposed his wishes 
at the conclave. Circumstances were now so much altered that 
the ring was offered to him again; and this time it was accepted." 
The one dissentient from the chorus of applause is said to have 
been Montalto. His conduct when he became Pope makes it 
very improbable; and there is no good authority for the story. 
But Leti has it, who is so far from a panegyrist that it deserves 
mention. 

The theory which was framed to justify these practices has 
done more than plots and massacres to cast discredit on the 
Catholics. This theory was as follows :—Confirmed heretics 
must be rigorously punished whenever it can be done without 
the probability of greater evil to religion. Where that is feared, 
the penalty may be suspended or delayed fora season, provided 
it be inflicted whenever the danger is past.? Treaties made 
with heretics, and promises given to them, must not be kept, be- 
cause sinful promises do not bind, and no agreement is lawful 
which may injure religion or ecclesiastical authority. No civil 
power may enter into engagements which impede the free scope 
of the Church’s law.* It is part of the punishment of heretics 
that faith shall not be kept with them* It is even mercy to 
kill them, that they may sin no more.® 


S. Ill™* mi favorisca di communicare a 8. B. il caso, et scrivermene come la 
supplico quanto prima per duplicate et triplicate lettere la sua santa deter- 
minatione assicurandosi che per quanto sard in me il negotio sara trattato con 
la debita cireumspetione (Sega, Desp. Paris, Jan. 23. 1591; deciphered in 
Rome, March 26). 

1 Ferralz to Charles 1x., Nov. 18, Dec. 23, 1572. 

* De Castro, De Justa Heret. Punitione, 1547, 119. Jure divino obligantur 
eos extirpare, si absque maiori incommodo possint (Lancelottus, Hereticum 
quare per Catholicum quia, 1615, 579), Ubi quid indulgendum sit, ratio semper 
exacta habeatur, an Religioni Ecclesiw, et Reipublice quid vice mutua ac- 
cedat quod majoris sit momenti, et plus prodesse possit (Pamelius, De Relig. 
diversis non admittendis, 1589, 159). Contagium istud sic grassatum est, ut 
corrupta massa non ferat antiquissimas leges, severitasque tantisper remit- 
tenda sit (Possevinus, Animadv. in Thuanum; Zacharie, Iter Litterarium, 321). 

3 Principi seculari nulla ratione permissum est, hzreticis licentiam tribuere 
hereses suas docendi, atque adeo contractus ille iniustus. . . . Si quid Prin- 
ceps secularis attentet in preiudicium Ecclesiastice potestatis, aut contra 
eam aliquid statuat et paciscatur, pactum illud nullum futurum (R. Sweertii, 
De Fide Hereticis servanda, 1611, 36). 

4 Ad peenam quoque pertinet et odium hereticorum quod fides illis data 
servanda non sit (Simancha, Inst. Cath. 46, 52). 
® Si nolint converti, expedit eos citius tollere e medio, ne gravius postea 
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Such were the precepts and the examples by which the French 
Catholics learned to confound piety and ferocity, and were made 
ready to immolate their countrymen. During the civil war an 
association was formed in the South for the purpose of making 
war upon the Huguenots ; and it was fortified by Pius v. with 
blessings and indulgences. “ We doubt not,’ it proclaimed, 
“that we shall be victorious over these enemies of God and of 
all humankind; and if we fall, our blood will be as a second 
baptism, by which, without impediment, we shall join the other 
martyrs straightway in heaven.” Monluc, who told Alva at 

3ayonne that he had never spared an enemy, was shot through 
the face at the siege of Rabasteins. Whilst he believed that he 
was dying, they came to tell him that the place was taken. 
“Thank God !” he said, “that I have lived long enough to be- 
hold our victory; and now I care not for death. Go back, I 
beseech you, and give me a last proof of friendship, by seeing 
that not one man of the garrison escapes alive.”? When Alva 
had defeated and captured Genlis, and expected to make many 
more Huguenot prisoners in the garrison of Mons, Charles Ix. 
wrote to Mondoucet that it would be for the service of God, and 
of the King of Spain, that they should die. “Ifthe Duke of 
Alva answers that this is a tacit request to have all the prisoners 
cut to pieces, you will tell him that that is what he must do, 
and that he will injure both himself and all Christendom if he 
fails to do it.”* This request also reached Alva through Spain. 
Philip wrote on the margin of the despatch that, if he had not 
yet put them out of the world, he must do so immediately, as 
there could be no reason for delay.4 The same thought occurred 
to others. On the 22d of July Salviati writes that it would be 
a serious blow to the faction if Alva would kill his prisoners ; 
and Granvelle wrote that, as they were all Huguenots, it would 
be well to throw them all into the river.® 

Where these sentiments prevailed, Gregory XIII. was not 
alone in deploring that the work had been but half done. After 
the first explosion of gratified surprise men perceived that the 
thing was a failure, and began to call for more. The clergy of 
Rouen Cathedral instituted a procession of thanksgiving, and 
prayed that the King might continue what he had so virtuously 


damnentur, unde non militat contra mansuetudinem christianam, occidere 
Hereticos, quin potius est opus maxime misericordiz (Lancelottus, 579). 

1 De Rozoy, Annales de Toulouse, iii. 65. 

2 Alva to Philip, June 5, 1565; Pap. de Granvelle, ix. 288 ; Comment. de 
Monluc, iii. 425. 
3 Charles 1x. to Mondoucet, Aug. 31, 1572; Compte Rendu, iv. 349. 
4 Bulletins de Bruxelles, xvi. 256. 
5 Granvelle to Morillon, Sept. 11, 1572 ; Michelet; 475. 
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begun, until all France should profess one faith. There are 
signs that Charles was tempted at one moment, during the 
month of October, to follow up the blow. But he died with- 
out pursuing the design; and the hopes were turned to his 
successor. When Henry UI. passed through Italy on his way to 
assume the crown, there were some who hoped that the Pope 
would induce him to set resolutely about the extinction of the 
Huguenots. A petition was addressed to Gregory for this pur- 
pose, in which the writer says that hitherto the French court 
has erred on the side of mercy, but that the new King might 
make good the error if, rejecting that pernicious maxim that 
noble blood spilt weakens a kingdom, he would appoint an 
execution which would be cruel only in appearance, but in 
reality glorious and holy, and destroy the heretics totally, spar- 
ing neither life nor property. Similar exhortations were ad- 
dressed from Rome to Henry himself by Muzio, a layman who 
had gained repute, among other things, by controversial writ- 
ings, of which Pius v. said that they had preserved the faith 
in whole districts, and who had been charged with the task of 
refuting the Centuriators. On the 17th of July 1574, Muzio 
wrote to the King that all Italy waited in reliance on his justice 
and valour, and besought him to spare neither old nor young, 
and to regard neither rank nor ties of blood. These hopes also 
were doomed to disappointment; and a Frenchman writing in 
the year of Henry’s death, laments over the cruel clemency and 
inhuman mercy that reigned on St. Bartholomew’s Day.’ 

This was not the general opinion of the Catholic world. In 
Spain and Italy where hearts were hardened and consciences cor- 
rupted by the Inquisition, in Switzerland where the Catholics 
lived in suspicion and dread of their Protestant neighbours, among 
ecclesiastical princes in Germany whose authority waned as fast 
as their subjects abjured their faith, the massacre was welcomed 
as an act of Christian fortitude. But in France itself the great 


1 Floquet, iii. 137. 

2 Walsingham to Smith, Nov. 1, 1572; Digges, 279. Ita enim statutum 
ab illis fuit die 27 Octobris (Beza, Dec. 3, 1572; Jil. vir. Epp. Sel. 621). 
La Mothe, v. 164; Faustino Tasso, Historie de nostri tempi, 1583, 343. 

3 Discorso di Monsignor Terracina a Gregorio x111.; T'hesauri Politici Con- 
tin. 1618, 73-76. 

4 Infin che ne viverd grande, o picciolo di loro, mai non le mancheranno 
insidie (Lettere del Mutio, 1590, 232). 

5 Coupez, tronquez, cisaillez, ne pardonnez 4 parens ny amis, princes et 
subiets, ny 4 quelque personne de quelque condition qu’ils soient (D’ Orléans, 
Premier advertissement des Catholiques Anglois aux Francois Catholiques, 1590, 
13). The notion that Charles had displayed an extreme benignity recurs in 
many books: “ Nostre Prince a surpassé toute mesure de clémence” (Le 
Frere, de Laval, Histoire des Troubles, 1576, 527). 
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mass of the people was struck with consternation.’ “ Which 
maner of proceeding,” writes Walsingham on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, “is by the Catholiques themselves utterly condemned, 
who desire to depart hence out of this country, to quit them- 
selves of this strange kind of government, for that they see 
here none can assure themselves of either goods or life.” Even 
in places still steeped in mourning for the atrocities suffered at 
the hands of Huguenots during the civil war, at Nimes for 
instance, the King’s orders produced no act of vengeance. At 
Carcassonne, the ancient seat of the Inquisition, the Catholics 
concealed the Protestants in their houses.2, In Provence, the 
news from Lyons, and the corpses that came down in the 
poisoned waters of the Rhone, awakened nothing but horror 
and compassion. Sir Thomas Smith wrote to Walsingham 
that in England “the minds of the most number are much 
alienated from that nation, even of the very Papists.”* At Rome 
itself Zuniga pronounced the treachery of which the French 
were boasting unjustifiable, even in the case of heretics and 
rebels ;> and it was felt as an outrage to public opinion when 
the murderer of Coligny was presented to the Pope.® The 
Emperor was filled with grief and indignation. He said that 
the King and Queen-Mother would live to learn that nothing 
could have been more iniquitously contrived or executed: his 
uncle Charles v., and his father Ferdinand, had made war on 
the Protestants, but they had never been guilty of so cruel an 
act.’ At that moment Maximilian was seeking the crown of 
Poland for his son; and the events in France were a weapon 
in his hands against his rival, Anjou. Even the Czar of Mus- 
covy, Ivan the Terrible, replying to his letters, protested that 
all Christian princes must lament the barbarous and needless 
shedding of so much innocent blood. It was not the rivalry of 
the moment that animated Maximilian. His whole life proves 
him to have been an enemy of violence and cruelty; and his 
celebrated letter to Schwendi, written long after, shows that his 
judgment remained unchanged. It was the Catholic Emperor 


1 Serranus. Comment. iv. 51. 

2 Bouges, Histoire de Carcassonne, 343. 

3 Sommaire de la Félonie commise & Lyon. A contemporary tract reprinted 
by Gonon, 1848, 221. 

4 On this point Smith may be trusted rather than Parker (Correspon- 
dence, 399). 

5 Bulletins de Bruxelles, xvi. 249. 

6 Qui é venuto quello che dette l’archibusata all’ armiraglio di Francia, et 
é stato condotto dal Cardinal di Lorena et dall’ Ambasciator di Francia, al 
papa. A molti non @ piaciuto che costui sia venuto in Roma (Prospero 
Count Arco to the Emperor, Rome, Nov. 15, 1572; Vienna Archives). 

7 Zuniga to Philip, March 4, 1573; Arch. de Empire, K. 1531, B. 35, 
70. Zuiiga heard it from Lorraine. 
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who roused the Lutheran Elector of Saxony to something like 
resentment of the butchery in France.* 

For the Lutherans were not disposed to recognise the victims 
of Charles Ix. as martyrs for the Protestant cause. During the 
wars of religion Lutheran auxiliaries were led by a Saxon 
prince, a margrave of Baden, and other German magnates, to 

| aid the Catholic forces in putting down the heresy of Calvin. 
| These feelings were so well known that the French Government 
demanded of the Duke of Wirtemberg the surrender of the 
Huguenots who had fled into his dominions.? Lutheran divines 
flattered themselves at first with the belief that it was the Cal- 
vinistic error, not the Protestant truth, that had invited and 
received the blow.2 The most influential of them, Andree, 
declared that the Huguenots were not martyrs but rebels, who 
had died not for religion but sedition; and he bade the princes 
beware of the contagion of their spirit, which had deluged other 
lands with blood. When Elizabeth proposed a league for the 
defence of Protestantism, the North German divines protested 
against an alliance with men whose crime was not only religious 
error but blasphemous obstinacy, the root of many dreadful 
heresies. The very proposal, they said, argued a disposition to 
prefer human succour rather than the word of God* When 
another invitation came from Henry of Navarre, the famous 
divine Chemnitz declared union with the disciples of Calvin a 
useless abomination.® 

The very men whose own brethren had perished in France 

were not hearty or unanimous in execrating the deed. There 
were Huguenots who thought that their party had brought ruin 
on itself, by provoking its enemies, and following the rash 
counsels of ambitious men.’ This was the opinion of their 



























1 Et est toute la dispute encores sur les derniers événemens de la France, 
contre lesquels l’Electeur est beaucoup plus aigre qu il n’estoyt 4 mon aultre 
voyage, depuys qu'il a esté en l’escole 4 Vienne (Schomberg to Brulart, May 
12, 1573; Groen, iv., App. 76). 

2 Sattler, Geschichte von Wiirtemberg, v. 23. 

3 Audio quosdam etiam nostralium theologorum cruentam istam nuptia- 
rum feralium celebrationem pertinaciz Gallorum in semel recepta de sacra- 
mentalibus mysteriis sententia acceptam referre et preter illos pati neminem 
somniare (Steinberger to Crato, Nov. 23, 1572; Gillet, Crato von Crufftheim, 
ii. 519). 

4 Heppe, Geschichte des Deutschen Protestantismus, iv. 37, 47, 49. 

5 Hachfeld, Martin Chemnitz, 137. 

6 Sunt tamen qui hoc factum et excusare et defendere tentant (Bullinger to 
Hotoman, Oct. 11, 1572; Hotoman. Epis. 35). 

7 Nec dubium est melius cum ipsis actum fuisse, si quemadmodum a prin- 
cipio instituerant, cum disciplinam ecclesiasticam introduxere, viros modestos 
et piz vereque reformationis cupidos tantum in suos ceetus admisissent, 
reiectis petulantibus et fervidis ingeniis, que eos in diros tumultus, et inex- 
tricabilia mala coniecerunt (Dinothus, De Bello Civili, 1582, 243). 
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chief, Theodore Beza, himself. Six weeks before, he wrote that 
they were gaining in numbers, but losing in quality, and he 
feared lest, after destroying superstition, they should destroy 
religion: “ Valde metuo ne superstitioni successerit impietas.”* 
And afterwards he declared that nobody who had known the 
state of the French Protestants could deny that it was a most 
just judgment upon them.? 

Beza held very stringent doctrines touching the duty of the 
civil magistrate to repress religious error. He thought that 
heresy is worse than murder, and that the good of society re- 
quires no crime to be more severely punished.* He declared 
toleration contrary to revealed religion and the constant tradi- 
tion of the Church, and taught that lawful authority must be 
obeyed, even by those whom it persecutes. He expressly re- 
cognised this function in Catholic States, and urged Sigismund 
not to rest until he had got rid of the Socinians in Poland ;* 
but he could not prevail against the vehement resistance of 
Cardinal Hosius. It was embarrassing to limit these principles 
when they were applied against his own Church. For a moment 
Beza doubted whether it had not received its deathblow in 
France. But he did not qualify the propositions which were 
open to be interpreted so fatally,®> or deny that his people, by 
their vices, if not by their errors, had deserved what they had 
suffered. 

The applause which greeted their fate came not from the 
Catholics generally, nor from the Catholics alone. While Pro- 
testants were ready to palliate or excuse it, the majority of 
the Catholics who were not under the direct influence of 
Madrid or Rome recognised the inexpiable horror of the crime. 
But the desire to defend what the Pope approved survived 
sporadically, when the old fierceness of dogmatic hatred was 
extinct. A generation passed without any perceptible change 
in the judgment of Rome. It was a common charge against De 
Thou that he had condemned the blameless act of Charles Ix. 


1 Beza to Tilius, July 5, 1572; Jl. vir. Epp. Sel. 607. 

2 Quoties autem ego hec ipse predixi! quoties premonui! Sed sic Deo 
visum est, iustissimis de causis irato, et tamen servatori (Beza to Tilius, 
Sept. 10, 1572, 614). Nihil istorum non iustissimo iudicio accidere necesse 
est fateri, qui Galliarum statum norunt (Beza to Crato, Aug. 26, 1573; 
Gillet, ii. 521). 

3 Ut mihi quidem magis absurde facere videantur quam si sacrilegas aut 
parricidas puniendos negarent, quum sint istis omnibus hearetici infinitis 
partibus deteriores. . . . In nullos unquam homines severius quam in here- 
ticos, blasphemos et impios debet animadvertere (De Hereticis puniendis, 
Tract. Theol. i. 143, 152). 

4 Epist. Theolog. 1575, 338. 
5 Beza to Wittgenstein, Pentecost 1583 ; Friedlander, 143. 
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The blasphemies of the Huguenots, said one of his critics, were 
more abominable than their retribution.’ His History was put 
on the Index; and Cardinal Barberini let him know that he 
was condemned because he not only favoured Protestants to 
the detriment of Catholics, but had even disapproved the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. Eudzmon-Johannes, the friend of 
Bellarmine, pronounces it a pious and charitable act, which im- 
mortalized its author? Another Jesuit, Bompiani, says that it 
was grateful to Gregory, because it was likely to relieve the 
Church.* The well-known apology for Charles 1x. by Naudé is 
based rather on political than religious grounds; but his con- 
temporary Guyon, whose History of Orleans is pronounced by 
the censors full of sound doctrine and pious sentiment, deems 
it unworthy of Catholics to speak of the murder of heretics as 
if it were a crime, because, when done under lawful autho- 
rity, it is a blessed thing.© When Innocent x1. refused to 
approve the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Frenchmen 
wondered that he should so far depart from the example which 
was kept before him by one of the most conspicuous ornaments 
of his palace. The old spirit was decaying fast in France; and 
the superb indignation of Bossuet fairly expresses the general 
opinion of his time. Two works were published on the medals 
of the Popes, by a French and an Italian writer. The French- 
man awkwardly palliates the conduct of Gregory xtllI.; the 
Italian heartily defends it.’ In Italy it was still dangerous 
ground. Muratori shrinks from pronouncing on the question,® 
while Cienfuegos, a Jesuit whom his order esteemed one of the 


1 Lobo de Silveis to De Thou, July 7, 1616; Histoire, xv. 371, J. B. Gallus, 
Ibid. 435. 

2 Le Cardinal Barberin, que je tiens pour Serviteur du Roy, a parlé fran- 
chement sur ceste affaire, et m’a dit qu’il croyoit presqu’impossible qu’il se 
trouve jamais remede, si vous ne la voulez recommencer ; disant que depuis 
le commencement jusqu’a la fin vous vous estes monstré du tout passionné 
contre ce qui est de ’honneur et de la grandeur de I’Eglise, qu’il se trouvera 
dans vostre histoire que vous ne parlez jamais des Catholiques qu’avec du 
mépris et de la louange de ceux de la religion ; que mesme vous avez blasmé 
ce que feu Monsieur le président de Thou vostre pére avoit approuvé, qui est 
la S. Barthelemy (De Bréves to De Thou, Rome, Feb. 18, 1610; Bib. Imp. 
F. Dupuy, 812). 

3 Crudelitatisne tu esse ac non clementiz potius, pietatisque putas ? (Resp. 
ad Ep. Casauboni, 1612, 118). 

* Que res uti Catholice Religioni sublevande opportuna, ita maxime 
jucunda Gregorio accidit (Hist. Pontif. Gregori XIII., 30). 

5 Histoire d’ Orléans, 421, 424. 

® Germain to Bretagne, Rome, Dec. 24, 1685; Valery, Corresp. de Ma- 
billon, i. 192. 

7 Du Molinet, Hist. 8S. Pont. per Numismata, 1679, 93 ; Buonanni, Numis- 
mata Pontificum, i. 336. 

8 Annali d’Italia ad ann. 1572. 
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most distinguished Cardinals of the day, judges that Charles Ix. 
died too soon for his fame. Tempesti, who lived under the 
enlightened rule of Benedict xiv., accuses Catherine of having 
arrested the slaughter, in order that some cause should remain 
to create a demand for her counsels.2 The German Jesuit 
Biner and the Papal historian Piatti, just a century ago, are 
among the last downright apologists.* 

Then there was a change. A time came when the Catholics, 
having long relied on force, were compelled to appeal to opinion. 
That which had been defiantly acknowledged and defended 
required to be ingeniously explained away. The same motive 
which had justified the murder now prompted the lie. Men 
shrank from the conviction that the rulers and restorers of their 
Church had been murderers and abettors of murder, and that so 
much infamy had been coupled with so much zeal. They feared 
to say that the most monstrous of crimes had been solemnly 
approved at Rome, lest they should devote the Papacy to the 
execration of mankind. A swarm of facts were invented to 
meet the difficulty :—The victims were insignificant in number; 
they were slain for no reason connected with religion ; the Pope 
believed in the existence of the plot; the plot was a reality ; 
the medal is fictitious ; the massacre was a feint concerted with 
the Protestants themselves; the Pope rejoiced only when he 
heard that it was over. These things were repeated so often 
that they have been sometimes believed ; and men have fallen 
into this way of speaking whose sincerity was unimpeachable, 
and who were not shaken in their religion by the errors or 
the vices of Popes. Mohler was pre-eminently such a man. 
In his lectures on the history of the Church, which were pub- 
lished only last year, he said that the Catholics, as such, took 
no part in the massacre; that no cardinal, bishop, or priest, 
shared in the councils that prepared it; that Charles informed 
the Pope that a conspiracy had been discovered; and that 
Gregéry made his thanksgiving only because the King’s life 
was saved.® Such things will cease to be written when men 
perceive that truth is the only merit that gives dignity and 
- worth to history. 


1 Si huviera respirado mas tiempo, huviera dado a entender al mundo, que 
avia Rey en la Francia, y Dios en Israel (Vida de S. Francisco De Borja, 446). 

2 Vita di Sisto V., i. 119. 

3 Quo demum res evaderent, si Regibus non esset integrum, in rebelles, 
subditos, quietisque public turbatores animadvertere? (Apparatus Hrudi- 
tionis, vii. 503), Piatti, Storia de’ Pontefici XI., 271. 

* Per le notizie che ricevette della cessata strage (Moroni, Dizionario di 
Erudizione Ecclesiastica, xxxii. 298). 

5 Kirchengeschichte, iii. 211. 
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THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF ELEMENTARY LOGIC. 


OF all portions of mental science logic is that in which the 
different schools come nearest in contact. On the one side, Dr. 
Whewell, a philosopher of what is called the intuitive school, 
has been found to agree with the theory of the syllogism pro- 
pounded by Mr. Mill: on the other hand, though Mr. Mill 
opposes the doctrines of Hamilton on logic almost throughout, 
his opposition is in great measure grounded, not on their falsity, 
but on what he thinks their clumsiness and obscurity—a kind 
of objection which implies a much less degree of difference. 
This greater accordance of logicians, as compared with meta- 
physicians, arises from the narrower compass of logic, at least 
in its elementary parts; for in its further developments logic 
admits of very wide diversity of treatment. But in their funda- 
mental portions, the diversity of writers on logic is not too 
great to admit of reconciliation; and such a reconciliation will 
be the main object of the present article. It will result from 
this, that the foundations of logic alone can here be treated of 
at length: the more abstruse and advanced speculations on the 
subject (such as those of Hegel, the second volume of Mr. Mill, 
or Mr. Herbert Spencer) may be hinted at, and the point of 
their divergence from the main root shown; but no more 
thorough inquiry into them can be attempted. 

Logic is a portion of the great science which treats of thought 
and knowledge; it deals with thought and knowledge under a 
particular aspect, and that a very abstract and general one. 
Now thought, and knowledge, which is the culmination and 
crowning attainment of thought, and that which thought per- 
petually endeavours to become, are terms expressive of a rela- 
tion—a relation, namely, between the mind and the objects 
which the mind thinks of or knows. All our knowledge has 
its centre in the mind; there is not a scrap of it which must 
not have been gathered together, tested, and approved, by a 
process identical with that which extends through the whole. 
But, remembering that the mind is one, and that the ultimate 
principle of thought must be one likewise, whereas the objects of 
knowledge—the materials which the mind is employed in col- 
lecting and sifting—are vast and various, infinite in number and 
kind, it will be apparent that two schools of logicians will arise, 
marked by very different characteristics. One school will 
analyse with the greatest care the universal principles of 
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knowledge, will endeavour to reject from their enumeration of 
these principles all that, however excellent it may be, is not 
clearly ultimate, or clearly derivable from what is ultimate, and 
will think little of illustration or practical applicability, pro- 
vided their analysis is correctly accomplished. The other 
school will, perhaps, be less careful in subtle distinction, in 
proving the perfect universality of some abstract principle ; but, 
taking a broad rule that approves itself at any rate to all but 
the most refinedly theoretical intellect, they will show and 
exemplify the operation of this rule over the world of realities, 
through the diverse concrete sciences and branches of know- 
ledge that have arisen among mankind. There is no necessary 
antagonism between these two schools; but they are very apt 
to regard one another antagonistically, and each to look upon 
rivals, in the one case as hair-splitting and useless theorists, in 
the other case as mere loose and popular describers. 

The German logicians, and together with them Sir William 
Hamilton, have, with a thoroughness and consistency rare in 
any body of inquirers, taken their stand with the more abstract 
of the two schools above named. In defining their science— 
in answering the question, “What is logic?” they cut off 
such huge provinces of inquiry, one after another (all of which 
appear, at any rate, as if they had something to do with logic), 
that the reader is driven at last to wonder if anything will be 
left but the barest and leanest scarecrow of a science. And to 
say the truth, their distinctions are perhaps not always carefully 
enough thought out, or expressed with the precisest accuracy. 
But in others again they are unquestionably right; and so 
alien is the mind of ordinary men from this severity in the 
conception of a science, so necessary is it to be on our guard 
lest, while professing to be engaged in one kind of specu- 
lation, we should slip away into other easier and more popular 
topics, that we may well excuse Kant, Esser, or Hamilton, for 
errors in which they are likely to find but few followers. 

The other class of logicians is the one that has always found 
the most favour with the English schools of philosophy. Bacon 
was its founder. Whately was a conspicuous example of it; in- 
deed, Whately’s whole works may be said to be a kind of appen- 
dix to his book on logic, so much did he delight in the testing 
of processes of thought by the rules (as he conceived them) 
of correct thinking. But the most powerful writer of this 
school that has appeared in recent times is undoubtedly Mr. 
Mill. It would indeed be incorrect to class Mr. Mill as exclu- 
sively of this school, if by that were implied an absence of subtle 
speculation or systematizing ability. The central and most 
important part of his System of Logic, all that relates to the 
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syllogism and the inductive processes, is bound together by a 
tie of the most stringent nature ; the abstract part of it, how- 
ever it may hereafter be made to assume a different aspect 
through colligation with other truths, is in its essential ele- 
ments unassailable. And, besides this, it is absolutely new; 
The relation of the syllogism to induction is expounded by 
Mr. Mill as it had never been expounded before, while yet, 
from the clearness with which he puts it, it appears wonderful 
that of so many previous logicians no one should have seen how 
the case exactly stood. But the same praise cannot be extended 
to other parts of his treatise. His first book is a mere rope of 
sand. Putting the Introduction aside (which is a definition of 
the subject), it is simply an assemblage of observations, some 
acute, some commonplace, on the elements of language. There 
is no coherent argument binding together the parts ; there is no 
firm walking; there is a perpetual stumbling against metaphy- 
sical questions, from which Mr. Mill retreats not victoriously. 
Nor are the distinctions drawn always consistent with each 
other, as indeed was hardly to be expected from their hetero- 
geneous nature. For instance, the first division of names into 
general and individual, which, at p. 27, Mr. Mill declares to be 
fundamental, is rendered futile by the remark on p. 30, that cer- 
tain abstract names are neither general nor individual, but in a 
class apart. And throughout the treatise, he avoids in a very 
marked manner the more subtle mental analysis—a defect 
which causes him at once to misunderstand opponents, and to 
slur over questions of real difficulty. So that, on the whole, 
his first object in his work is not speculative, but practical— 
not to refine his investigations into theoretical symmetry, but 
to enforce practically the broadest rules that should actuate 
our ordinary procedure in the search after truth. He does not 
mind leaving out loose ends in his working, provided the bulk 
of it is massive and useful. 

Logic was spoken of a little way back as a science treating of 
thought and knowledge under a very abstract and general 
aspect. More accurately, it might be defined as the science 
which treats of the universal laws through which knowledge is 
formed, or of the universal laws of thought in its progress 
towards knowledge. There is a certain kind of thinking with 
which logic is not concerned, or at any rate concerned only in 
a very remote manner, namely, those casual wandering thoughts 
that flit about our brains with no certain aim or purpose. Such 
wandering thoughts have no doubt their laws, which may legi- 
timately be the subject of investigation. They rise; they die 
away from certain causes; they have certain natural effects. 
But it is not these laws, causes, and effects, that are the subject 
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of logic. The subject of logic is the progress of thought to 
knowledge; its aim is to find those rules and principles which 
are the absolutely universal accompaniments of this progress. 
When these absolutely universal principles are found, logic may 
freely extend itself again downwards into principles of less uni- 
versality—principles which, though they do not invariably ac- 
company the acquirement and verification of our knowledge, 
and therefore are not to be held as an indispensable test of it, 
yet so frequently accompany it that it is extremely well worth 
while to know them. In this subordinate part of the science 
would be introduced all which Hamilton called by the name of 
Modified Logic—the discussion of those moral qualities which 
further or hinder the discovery or reception of truth, of the 
value of testimony, of the different kinds of analogical reason- 
ing, of the various concrete modes in which men may be 
deceived, and so on. It would, for instance, be a very inter- 
esting problem in this branch of logic, to examine the different 
causes, moral, intellectual, or physical, which prevented for so 
long a time the general reception of the Copernican theory. 
But yet, though inquiries of this kind are a legitimate part of 
logic, and though the utility of them is in many cases very great, 
they are yet not the central point, the essence of logic. Pure 
Logic, as Hamilton styled it, must be intellectual, and rigidly 
intellectual. The causes which lead us to truth may be moral 
causes, or may be necessary only in part, or perhaps not neces- 
sary at all; but the process whereby knowledge is attained is in 
itself intellectual; nor can we avoid believing that there are 
certain characteristics of it which are always and universally 
present, though it may not always be easy to bring them out 
when we come to analyse our concrete knowledge. Easy, how- 
ever, or difficult, this is the first and chief aim of logic—to 
bring out those universal marks which characterize the develop- 
ment of our knowledge, the progress of thought to knowledge. 
The’ account of the province of logic given by Hamilton 
and the German logicians coincides in its essential parts 
with that given in the above paragraph, though they ex- 
pressed themselves with rather unnecessary obscurity. Thus 
Hamilton defined Logic as the science which deals with the 
“laws of thought as thought,” meaning, by “thought as 
thought,” thought in its essential office—thought, not in its 
casual impulses and agencies, but in its progress towards know- 
ledge. In other words, he described the subject-matter of logic 
as the “laws of the form of thought,” or the “formal laws 
of thought,” following Kant, who defined logic as “ eine Wissen- 
schaft von der blossen Form des Denkens iiberhaupt,’ and 
again, as “eine Wissenschaft, a priori von den nothwendigen 
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Gesetzen des Denkens.” By the laws of thought, the “ noth- 
wendigen Gesetzen,” were of course understood, by all these 
logicians, the laws to which thought must conform if it is to 
result in knowledge. 

The account which Mr. Mill gives of logic is less precise 
and accurate than that of the German school, but more 
copious, explanatory, and practical. I will quote the principal 
passages which embody his conception of it. He begins by 
distinguishing (after Whately) between logic as a science, 
and logic as an art. Whately, he says, rightly defined logic to 
be “the science as well as the art of reasoning; meaning by 
the former term, the analysis of the mental process which takes 
place whenever we reason, and by the latter, the rules grounded 
on that analysis for conducting the process correctly. . . . To 
reason,” he adds in explanation, “is simply to infer any asser- 
tion, from assertions already admitted.” 

The distinction between the science and the art of logic is 
laid down here much too broadly. One would expect, from Mr. 
Mill’s words, to find his treatise to consist of two parts, the 
first consisting of analysis, the second of rules. It is needless 
to say that no such division is found in it; and, in fact, every 
universal principle of reasoning which analysis establishes in- 
volves a corresponding rule—the rule, namely, of not trans-°* 
gressing the principle. How can any separation be effected 
between such a principle and such a rule? But it need not be 
denied that logic may be regarded in a more theoretical or in a 
more practical manner, and that in the former case it may be 
styled a science, in the latter an art. Wespeak, not incorrectly, 
of a man learning to reason, and to learn anything is certainly 
an art. But, on the whole, Hamilton is right in saying that 
logic, in the fundamental view of it, is a science; the object of 
the logician is to know, and to know systematically—to know, 
namely, the fundamental principles which underlie our acquire- 
ment of knowledge. Another alteration that might be intro- 
duced with advantage into the passage from Mr. Mill, is in his 
definition of reasoning. It would be better thus: “To reason 
is to infer any fact, from facts already admitted ;” or, still better 
(because a fact, almost always implies an individual fact), “To 
reason is to infer any truth, from truths already admitted.” 
Surely a dog, or even a worm, reasons, when it infers the posi- 
tion of its food from the indications supplied by its senses— 
sight or hearing or smell; but there is no assertion involved 
in the matter in these cases. Mr. Mill probably wrote “ asser- 
tion,” because he wished to include bad reasoning within his 
definition of reasoning. To reason badly, he would say, is still 
to reason, though not to infer a fact or a truth. And those to 
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whom this consideration appeared important, might substitute 
“ supposed fact,” or “ supposed truth,” in the definition as above 
given. Lastly, Mr. Mill’s definition of logic is narrower than 
that of the German writers, in that he confines it to the simple 
act of reasoning, while they extend it to conceptions, which are 
the results of reasoning. Of this, more will be said presently. 
Regarding then logic, after Mr. Mill’s manner, as the science 
of reasoning, it is clear that it must have a relation to all our 
separate and particular modes of reasoning—to the several 
sciences. It is true that logic cannot take a special interest in 
the discoveries either of any one science or of all sciences ‘to- 
gether ; the sole function of logic with respect to them lies in 
the examination of the processes by which they are established. 
And Hamilton is no doubt right when he says, “ The objects 
(the matter) of thought are infinite ; no one science can embrace 
them all, and, therefore, to suppose logic conversant about the 
matter of thought in general, is to say that logic is another 
name for the Encyclopeedia—the omne scibile—of human know- 
ledge. The absurdity of this supposition is apparent.” And 
he rightly concludes that logic is concerned essentially with the 
“form,” 2.e., the universal principles, of thought. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to place far too wide a separation between logic 
and the actual concrete sciences. After all, in discussing the 
theory of thinking, we cannot omit the consideration of the 
processes in which it is exemplified; nay, we can have no 
knowledge of the theory except through consideration of the 
special processes. So much as this would be admitted by 
nearly all, if not by all, philosophers; for though Kant, in the 
words we have quoted, styles logic “ eine Wissenschaft a priori,” 
and uses afterwards still stronger language as to the indepen- 
dence of logic of the separate sciences, he did not mean to deny 
(as he explains in the first words of his Kritik) that all univer- 
sal principles were developed out of concrete material. He 
only affirmed that the concrete material, though necessary to 
the exhibition of the universal principles, was not the source 
of those principles; and this he did in an intelligible sense, 
though it is not needful here to pursue or criticise his meaning 
further. But the practice of the German philosophers is more 
liable to exception than their theory. It is quite undeniable 
that they are extremely deficient in the exemplification and 
illustration of their rules by concrete experience. When 
they do introduce examples, these are of the barest and most 
commonplace character, instead of being chosen from processes 
of thought that have really taxed the energies of the thinker. 
It does not involve dissent from the recently quoted observation 
of Hamilton, to perceive that the remarks of Mr. Mill on the rela- 
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tion of logic to the sciences are more judicious; and it should 
be noticed, in illustration of Mr. Mill’s own bias, how much he 
dwells on the practical utility of logic, how little on its theore- 
tical beauty. “The field of logic,” he writes, “is co-extensive with 
the field of knowledge. Logic is the common judge and arbiter 
of all particular investigations. It does not undertake to find 
evidence, but to determine whether it has been found. Logic 
neither observes, nor invents, nor discovers; but judges. It is 
no part of the business of logic to inform the surgeon what ap- 
pearances are found to accompany a violent death. This he 
must learn from his own experience and observation, or from 
that of others, his predecessors in his peculiar pursuit. But 
logic sits in judgment on the sufficiency of that observation and 
experience to justify his rules, and on the sufficiency of his rules 
to justify his conduct. . . . It is in this sense that logic is, what 
Bacon so expressively called it, ars artiwm; the science of 
science itself. All science consists of data and conclusions 
from those data, of proofs and what they prove: now logic 
points out what relations must subsist between data and what- 
ever can be concluded from them, between proof and everything 
which it can prove. If there be any such indispensable rela- 
tions, and if these can be precisely determined, every particular 
branch of science, as well as every individual in the guidance 
of his conduct, is bound to conform to those relations, under the 
penalty of making false inferences, of drawing conclusions which 
are not grounded in the realities of things” (vol. i. p. 9). 

No exception can be taken to this passage. But there is 
an unfounded distinction to which Mr. Mill on other occasions 
appears to lean, though without wholly committing himself 
to it; namely, that logic is rather the science of proof than 
the science of discovery. Now, it is quite true that the logi- 
cian, as such, does not set himself to work to discover material 
truth ; but this is quite another thing from saying that the 
processes of discovery do not form part of the subject-matter of 
the logician, quite as much as the processes of proof. And in- 
deed, Mr. Mill’s own four experimental methods, on which he 
lays so much stress, are quite as much processes of discovery as 
of proof. So that when he says, in the passage quoted, that 
‘logic does not discover, but judges, this is only true when 
confined to the practical use of logic. The theory of logic is 
quite as much the theory of discovery as of proof; it is the 
theory of the whole process by which thought grows into 
knowledge. But practically, people do not discover by logic ; 
they only test what they think their discoveries by it. And 
in illustration of this, Kant might be quoted as well as Mr. 
Mill. “Logic,” he says, “is of course useful, not for the exten- 
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sion, but merely for the correction and verification of our know- 
ledge” (Logik-Einleitung, p. 5). And there is a great deal that 
may be usefully noticed with respect to the practical employ- 
ment of logic; but for the present let us confine ourselves to 
the theory. 

Hitherto I have endeavoured to describe, either in my own 
language or that of others, what logic is. To say what it is not, 
that is, to sever it from the other cognate sciences, still remains. 
And first of all, it is very plain that to know is not the only 
faculty, not the only function of the soul. The soul has pas- 
sions, pleasures, and pains; it affects the body, and is affected 
through the bodily organs in ways to which the term knowledge 
is not applicable ; it determines action in its individual capacity ; 
collectively, many souls being cognisant of each other’s existence 
through the senses, and being urged by desire, form those com- 
binations which we term political or social. From the consi- 
deration of the soul in these its different capacities arise many 
sciences—ethics, zsthetics, politics, social science, physiological 
psychology, etc.—all of which sciences together may be called 
the pyschological sciences. Now the science which treats of 
knowledge—its growth, its laws, its development—is one of 
these sciences ; for to know is one of the functions of the soul— 
as some think, the supreme function, and that without which 
any consideration of the rest is futile (the opinion, as is to 
be supposed, of Schelling and Hegel)—but at any rate, one of 
the functions. 

But now, selecting out of the whole number of the psycho- 
logical sciences this science, which treats of the development of 
knowledge, the question arises, Is this science throughout its 
whole scope to be designated by the title of logic? It is not; 
and yet it may be entirely surveyed from the logical point of 
view. But there is also another point of view from which we 
may look on it. It is clear that we may treat of the develop- 
ment of our knowledge to some extent in a simply historical 
fashion. We may say, Thus and thus were different branches 
of knowledge successively added on to our previous stock, 
without dwelling on the truth and reality of the knowledge 
thus added, on its conformity with the essential laws of 
all knowledge. If, on the other hand, we wish to treat of 
knowledge from the logical point of view, the history of the 
development of knowledge sinks into minor importance, and is 
only used to illustrate the essential laws of knowledge. That 
this distinction is possible to a certain extent is plain from the 
different character of such a book as Dr. Whewell’s History of 
the Inductive Sciences from any professedly logical treatise, 
such as that of Mr. Mill. In Dr. Whewell, the principles 
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illustrate the history; in Mr. Mill, the history illustrates the 
principles. But how far is this distinction, between the science 
which treats of the logical justification of our knowledge and 
the science which treats of its historical development, capable 
of being carried out? This is a question that must be entered 
upon more fully, if we wish to know the exact relation of logic 
to metaphysics. 

There are then certain portions of our knowledge which have 
been accumulated within historical times; the faculties by 
which they have been gained are faculties not possessed to 
anything like their full extent by the savage or the uncultivated 
person. Of this class are the physical sciences ; and accord- 
ingly in the case of the physical sciences we can distinguish 
very accurately between their logic and their history, between 
the reasons which compel us to believe in them and the actual 
record of their growth. We can observe the processes of 
thought, induction and deduction, that secure to us this know- 
ledge: we vitally accept these processes, not merely as prin- 
ciples that have obtained during the past, but as principles that 
must guide us for the future—in a much more stringent and 
thorough sense than that in which the principles which underlie 
any material science may be said to guide our action. By far the 
larger portion, however, of our knowledge, is acquired so very 
shortly after our birth, that we lose all recollection of the pro- 
cess by which it was gained. The faculties of sight, hearing, 
taste, smell, touch ; the knowledge of ourselves, our emotions, 
and feelings ; these we are said to possess naturally. But it 
cannot be doubted by any one who reflects on the subject, that 
though we, through some mysterious process of inheritance, 
come into possession of these kinds of knowledge easily and 
quickly, they were not gained easily or quickly by those who 
first possessed them. Thought and effort must have been 
necessary for their acquisition ; and in that thought and effort 
must have been at work universal principles similar to those 
which gain and secure to us the knowledge which we are now 
for the first time gathering together. And the very difficult 
science which treats of this knowledge, which we possess so 
securely as to call it elementary and primary, is entitled Meta- 
physics ; and here it is impossible to distinguish between the 
logic and the historical growth of our knowledge. Why I 
believe that this chair, this table, this house, stands before me, 
and, How I came to this belief, are no doubt two different 
questions; but to treat them separately is very hard indeed. 
In general, the German metaphysicians have treated of the 
former, the logical, question ; the English psychologists of the 
latter, the historical, to the solution of which they have invoked 
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the aid of physiology. But, in point of fact, it is very difficult 
to treat of either question satisfactorily, apart from the other. 
And hence, though logic can in part be studied quite without 
reference to metaphysics, yet there is a part of logic which is 
closely entwined with metaphysics, and at present inseparable 
from it. 

If we could enter into the mind of an infant, and see it, with 
a swiftness of thought unparalleled in later life, gather together 
its knowledge of the material world, of colours, sounds, smells, 
tastes, feelings, and the connections of these, it is not to be 
doubted but that the fundamental principles which govern the 
development of knowledge must be rigorously adhered to ; the 
infant must be a perfect, though unconscious, logician. What, 
however, is more particularly to be noticed is this: it is not 
quite certain that these primary processes of the mind are 
exactly of that uature which can be called induction and de- 
duction, the only logical processes that we can be said fully to 
understand. Even in our present mathematical processes, it is 
difficult to characterize the method of our knowledge by these 
terms; we feel, though we cannot describe, a difference. It 
cannot be thought impossible that a further analysis of our 
logical processes, such as that which Hegel attempted, may be 
necessary when we come to consider the processes of our ele- 
mentary knowledge. But into the Hegelian logic it is impos- 
sible to enter here; though it is necessary to point out the 
relation whick it bears to the ordinary logic. Such a logic, if 
correctly carried out—and I express no opinion whether Hegel 
carried it out correctly or not—must be more penetrating than 
ordinary logic. It may appear to contradict ordinary logic; just 
as to superficial minds the Copernican system appears to con- 
tradict the Ptolemaic system. It requires a scientific mind to 
discern that, in a much more important sense, the Copernican 
system is the development of the Ptolemaic system. Just so, 
while the possibility of this deeper logic must be vindicated, 
and the inquiry into it urged, it is certain that it cannot really 
be other than the development, through an acuter analysis, of 
our ordinary logic. 

I have endeavoured to present above a correct view of the 
difference, and at the same time the relation, between logic 
and metaphysics. Logic is the science which elucidates the 
fundamental principles that run through the whole of our know- 
ledge. Metaphysics is the investigation, at once logical and 
historical, into a certain portion of our knowledge, namely, the 
elementary portion. Thus logic and metaphysics are intersect- 
ing sciences, though this often escapes notice, from the fact that 
the portion where both intersect is the most abstruse portion of 
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either. It will be proper, however, to hear what previous writers 
have said as to the difference between these two sciences. 

Mr. Mill is hardly clear enough on the subject. “Of the 
science,” he says, “ which expounds the operations of the human 
understanding in the pursuit of truth, one essential part is the 
inquiry, What are the facts which are the objects of intuition 
or consciousness, and what are those which we merely infer ? 
But this inquiry has never been considered a portion of logic. 
Its place is in another and a perfectly distinct department of 
science, to which the name metaphysics more particularly be- 
longs: that portion of mental philosophy which attempts to 
determine what part of the furniture of the mind belongs to it 
originally, and what part is constructed out of materials fur- 
nished to it from without. To this science appertain the great 
and much debated questions of the existence of matter; the 
existence of spirit, and of a distinction between it and matter ; 
the reality of time and space, as things without the mind, and 
distinguishable from the objects which are said to exist 1m them. 
. . . To the same science belong the inquiries into the nature 
of Conception, Perception, Memory, and Belief; all of which are 
operations of the understanding in the pursuit of truth, but 
with which, as phenomena of the mind, or with the possibility 
which may or may not exist of analysing any of them into 
simpler phenomena, the logician as such has no concern. To 
this science must also be referred the following, and all ana- 
logous questions : To what extent our intellectual faculties and 
our emotions are innate—to what extent the result of associa- 
tion: whether God and duty are realities, the existence of which 
is manifest to us @ priori by the constitution of our rational 
faculty ; or whether our ideas of them are acquired notions, the 
origin of which we are able to trace and explain, and the reality 
of the objects themselves a question not of consciousness or in- 
tuition, but of evidence and reasoning. The province of logic 
must be restricted to that portion of our knowledge which con- 
sists of inferences from truths previously known, whether those 
antecedent data be general propositions, or particular observa- 
tions and perceptions. Logic is not the science of Belief, 
but the science of Proof or Evidence” (vol. i. pp. 7,8). It 
may be noticed, by the way, that the proposition that “the 
province of logic must be restricted to that portion of our 
knowledge which consists of inferences,” is not quite consistent 
with the observation which Mr. Mill makes on the succeeding 
page, that “the field of logic is co-extensive with the field of 
knowledge.” And the fact is that, though Mr. Mill has a 
highly positive and precise idea of what he does intend to write 
about (which is indeed the first necessity in an author), his 
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conception of the subjects outside his secope—of what he styles 
“metaphysics”—is somewhat vague. His metaphysical ques- 
tions are a very miscellaneous set. None of them are meaning- 
less ; but the meaning of many of them is extremely indeter- 
minate ; they are mere tentative expressions, and can by no 
means be said to sketch the outline of a science. And if it be 
asked, Do we not really know some things by intuition, others by 
inference? and if so, must not these separate kinds of knowledge 
be the subjects of different sciences ? it must be replied, that 
the division thus stated, whether theoretically possible or not, 
is practically impossible. No fact, no truth, comes before us, 
of which it can be said, This is known to us at once and purely, 
without any mental process whatever leading up to it. We 
must take knowledge as we find it, as a conglomerate. In 
short, metaphysics, as the science which treats of our elemen- 
tary knowledge, is intelligible ; while if defined as the science 
of our intuitive knowledge, it challenges questions that are not 
easily answered. 

Much better is the account given by Kant and his followers 
of the difference between logic and metaphysics. According to 
them, logic deals with the form, 7.¢., the universal principles, of 
thought : metaphysics, with the matter of thought, the actual 
objects that we know. The definition of logic is indeed unex- 
ceptionable: that of metaphysics is more vague; it leaves it 
still doubtful what kind of inquiry into the matter of thought 
it is which metaphysics proposes. If it were answered that 
metaphysics proposes a historical inquiry into the development 
of our knowledge, this account of the matter would not very 
essentially differ from that which has been advanced in the 
above pages. It would differ from it in two ways only: first, 
in the total exclusion of logic from the sphere of metaphysics, 
whereas, according to the account here given, they are in certain 
parts inextricably entwined ; and secondly, in extending meta- 
physics beyond the region of our elementary knowledge. But 
Kant’s conception of metaphysics was clearly not that of a 
historical science. The metaphysics of Hamilton had more of 
a historical character ; but the question is one that cannot be 
pursued further in this place. Here must terminate the in- 
vestigation into the external relations of logical science ; it is 
time to consider the science in itself, its present condition, and 
its prospects. 

The most fundamental axiom of logic relates to the sharp 
separation between truth and falsehood. A judgment, an 
opinion, a proposition, must be true or not true. This, it 
may be thought, is sufficiently obvious; but something re- 
mains to be said of it. The axiom assumes of course that 
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the judgment or proposition has a clear meaning ; that it is 
a hard solid fact knocking at the doors of the mind and 
challenging entrance ; that it is not idle words or fluctuating 
thought. Indeed, the very terms judgment and proposition 
do, perhaps, imply this; an unmeaning judgment, an un- 
meaning proposition, is no real judgment, no real proposi- 
tion. It should, however, be noticed that, though in logic the 
distinction between true and false is the most thoroughgoing 
possible, it is one which a prudent mind will be rather shy of 
urging sharply on all occasions. The sifting of thought neces- 
sary before a clear judgment or proposition can be arrived at is 
in most cases a great deal more than half the battle in the dis- 
covery of truth. Nevertheless, if truth is ever to be attained, 
we must in all cases come at last to a final decision :—Is this 
alleged truth true or not true? And therefore the distinction 
between truth and falsehood is the fundamental distinction 
of logic. 

What I have tried to put forward in loose explanatory 
fashion in the above paragraph, is technically expressed by 
logicians in the laws, as they are called, of identity, contradic- 
tion, and excluded middle. The law of identity says, A thing 
is what it is. The law of contradiction says, A thing is not 
what it is not. The law of excluded middle says, What you 
think, is either true or not true. These three laws are rightly 
considered the primary laws of logic. 

But, how are we to discern truth from falsehood, to separate 
corn from chaff, to educe a cosmos out of the chaos of sensa- 
tion and opinion, to raise an enduring fabric of knowledge ? 
Logicians have from the first endeavoured to generalize the 
means by which this is done, and with growing success ; though 
it would be idle to deny that obscurity yet rests on many parts 
of the subject. Aristotle, the founder of the science, laid down 
the syllogism as the universal model after which all reasoning 
proceeds, and by which alone certain truth can be attained. 
What the syllogism is, and what are the different forms of it, 
is much too well known for it to be necessary to enter into a 
detailed description here. The general type of it is as follows: 
What is true of a class, is true of everything contained in the 
class; or, to use Kant’s phraseology, That which stands under 
the condition of a rule, stands under the rule itself. But it is 
clear that this formula presupposes that we already know the 
class, the rule, to which we are to reduce our instance. How, 
then, is this knowledge required? Until we can ascertain this, 
a very large gap is left open in our theory of knowledge. And 
certainly it is a very extraordinary example of the readiness of 
mankind to acquiesce in words, that from Aristotle to Bacon 
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no one should have had any idea but that “classes” —“ rules’— 
were ultimate pieces of knowledge, not requiring to be ac- 
counted for, nor obtained by any process whatever, but exist- 
ing originally in the mind. Bacon, as is well known, instituted 
a new era, and laid down induction from observation as the 
great process by which knowledge is accumulated. Now it 
would be incorrect to suppose that the Aristotelian philo- 
sophers had no idea of induction; only, strangely enough, they 
supposed that this process, which is a good half of the whole 
method by which we increase our knowledge, and the only 
part of it by which we gain our knowledge of those “ classes” 
and “rules” which the syllogism presupposes, was only a par- 
ticular kind of syllogism—was subordinate to the syllogism as 
a whole. Unfortunately, the Baconian school of thinkers at 
once despised the syllogism and thought induction too simple 
a process to stand in need of any philosophizing whatever. 
Logic was at a discount with them; and, till the present cen- 
tury, no writer who could with any truth be styled a follower 
of Bacon produced any systematic work on the subject, though 
there are valuable remarks relating to it in the treatises of 
Hobbes and Locke. Hence it happened that the greater num- 
ber of writers on logic still continued to put the syllogism 
alone in the forefront, and to make induction subordinate to it. 
Kant, indeed, was more acute. He set down syllogism and in- 
duction (“die bestimmende Urtheilskraft” and “die reflectirende 
Urtheilskraft” he called them) as co-ordinate processes ; but the 
latter process, as not giving immediate, but only gradual and 
probable knowledge, he was disposed to banish out of the 
domain of logic, except that its existence was to be formally 
recognised (Logik, pp. 205-208). Krug did the same; and 
Hamilton went so far in a backward direction as to make 
induction a particular kind of syllogism. All these writers 
thought it impossible to give general laws of induction; it 
seems to have been tacitly assumed by them, as indeed it was 
by the followers of Bacon, that probable reasoning did not ad- 
mit of being reduced to rule and form. Hence, though in 
many important respects they classified and extended their 
science, there remained this great gap at the base of it still 
unfilled. 

It was reserved for Mr. Mill, in his System of Logie, to give 
such a view of reasoning as should combine at once syllogism 
and induction, proving them together to form an entire and 
complete process of argumentation, of such a nature that either 
the inductive or syllogistic part of the process may in parti- 
cular arguments drop out and be unnoticed, though a full 
view of the argument will express them both. We reason, 
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says Mr. Mill, in every case in which the argument is com- 
plete, from particulars to particulars, from like to like. Only, 
the particular thing from which we reason, and the particular 
thing to which we reason, being like one another (which is in- 
deed the necessary condition of our being able to argue from 
one to the other), it follows that some one quality, or group of 
qualities, must be the same in both; and the particular result 
which we infer will ensue, must be inferred as a result of the 
qualities which are the same in both phenomena. Hence, if 
we choose, we may represent in a general proposition the con- 
nection of the antecedent similarity and the inferred result. 
Instead of writing down our conclusion with respect to the in- 
dividual phenomenon alone, we may write it down in a gene- 
ral manner: “Such and such qualities will always lead to such 
and such a result.” It is clear, that we are perfectly justified 
in setting down such a general proposition ; for, if we make an 
inference in one case on the strength of certain observed quali- 
ties of a phenomenon, we must be equally justified in drawing 
the same inference in any other case where the same qualities 
occur. Now supposing one of these general propositions to 
have been registered and remembered so long that we forget 
the particular instances from which it was derived, it may in 
time be considered a kind of first principle in itself; and we 
may deduce results from it, without referring to the facts in 
which it originated. When this takes place, then we have 
pure syllogistic or deductive reasoning; when, on the other 
hand, we suppress the general proposition, and argue directly 
from particulars to particulars, or again, when we argue from 
particulars to a general, we have pure inductive reasoning. 
But the full argument would always be from particulars to 
particulars, expressing at the same time that similarity of 
marks in the two sets of particulars, which is the ground of 
inferring a like result in either case. To this general process 
of argumentation Mr. Jevons has given the appropriate name 
of “ the substitution of similars.” 

It would be superfluous to dwell at length on the explana- 
tion of the theory; but it should be noticed that a logician 
who was more of a mental analyst than Mr. Mill would 
lay a stress which Mr. Mill has not laid on the invariable 
presence, even in an argument from particulars to parti- 
culars, of a general element—of an element capable of being 
referred to any case. For, even if the reasoner himself does 
not so refer it, or erect the grounds of his conclusion into a 
general proposition, we, if we analysed his thoughts, must so 
refer it for him. And the psychological question might be 
raised, whether, in the mind of one who argues from particulars 
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to particulars, there is not always a moment (mostly forgotten 
afterwards) when both particulars as particulars are lost, and 
the points common to both alone come into prominence. Cer- 
tain it is that, in arguing from particulars to particulars, we 
often forget the particular from which we argue; we draw a 
conclusion so rapidly as to forget not merely the argument, but 
the very facts which form the premises. So that it may seem 
not improbable that the actual moment of transition from par- 
ticular to particular is forgotten afterwards. 

No student of psychology can fail to notice the analogy 
between this logical theory of “the substitution of similars” 
and the psychological theory of “the association of ideas.” 
The difference is that, while the psychological theory affirms 
merely that when two thoughts have been frequently presented 
together to the mind the recurrence of one (whether in the 
shape of observation or memory) tends to make the other recur 
simultaneously, the logical theory affirms that, when two facts 
have been frequently presented to the observation together, the 
recurrence of the one tends to create an expectation of the re- 
currence of the other. But the two theories are undoubtedly 
very near akin at their origin; and it may be useful to show 
how they are related to each other. Let us suppose then an 
infant whose mind is just awakening to the world around him, 
and has not yet gained any grasp of facts and their sequences. 
Let us suppose two facts, A and B, to pass successively, and 
to be observed by the infant. If, on another occasion, the 
fact A (that is, a fact precisely similar to A) recurs, and is 
observed by the infant, then by the law of association, the 
remembrance of the fact B, as observed on the former occasion, 
will have a tendency to be excited in the consciousness of the 
infant, and may perhaps actually be so excited. The infant 
will observe A, and remember B. So far we have only an 
example of memory. But it is a law of human nature that we 
should look forward to the future, and endeavour to anticipate 
it. Suppose then the infant’s mind to be at this moment in a 
state of expectancy—of looking forward for something actually 
to happen within the sphere of his cognisance,—what will he 
expect? He cannot expect A, because he is observing A, and what 
is meant by his expecting is, what does he think will happen 
when A has disappeared? Now, next to A, B occupies the 
chief place within his sphere of consciousness ; he is at present 
remembering B. Clearly then, unless some other cause inter- 
feres, the infant will not merely remember B; he will also 
expect B to happen in the concrete, immediately. And in fact, 
at this stage, his remembrance of B as a past event will not be 
distinguishable from his expectation of B as a coming event; 
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his memory, without some powerful cause to make him throw 
back B into that past time in which he first observed it, 
will be swallowed up in his expectation. Here then, at the 
outset of consciousness, we have the two laws of association 
of ideas, and substitution of similars—the psychological and 
logical laws—actually coinciding in their effects. But let us 
conduct the analysis a little further. The infant, as we left him, 
was observing A (for the second time) and expecting B. Now 
suppose B actually to happen this second time. Then the expec- 
tation of B will be merged in the observation of it; there will 
be no sharp line drawn between the two; indeed, memory, 
expectation, observation, will all three as yet be indistinguish- 
able in the infant’s mind. But now suppose A to happen a 
third time, and to be observed by the infant, who will then 
have the memory, and at the same time the expectation, of B 
forced upon him even more strongly than on the previous 
occasion (from the repetition). But suppose, this third time, 
that which succeeds A in the observation of the infant to 
be not B, but C. Then (if B has by this time been strongly 
enough impressed on his memory) a sense of antagonism will 
be aroused within his consciousness: expecting B, he will 
experience C. Thus while C impresses itself most strongly on 
him, from its immediate presence, B will still remain within 
his consciousness, in that faint reflection which we call memory. 
Here then, for the first time, we have memory divorced from 
observation ; the psychological law of association has maintained 
itself, while the logical law of substitution of similars has been 
defeated—has found no place for its exercise. And, in point 
of fact, if there be no connection in external nature between 
A and B, their junction in consciousness, which was accident- 
ally established, will in time be dissolved. The law of associa- 
tion will have played its part, and will slowly become too 
feeble to retain a tie unsupported from independent causes. 
But suppose that between any two phenomena, say A and F, 
there is a connection in external nature, so that when A happens, 
F invariably or generally follows. Then that association in 
thought between A and F, which was established by their first 
appearance together or in succession, will be strengthened by 
every such appearance that takes place afterwards ; the expecta- 
tion of F, which ensues upon the observation of A, will be con- 
firmed, not disappointed. And in this case the logical law of 
the substitution of similars will be found to hold; we shall be 
able to predicate of any phenomenon that includes A, that it 
will also include F. 

_ According to the above theory, the law of association of ideas 
1s a necessary preliminary of the logical law of the substitution 
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of similars; were it not for the psychological law, we should 
never be able to draw a logical conclusion at all. But, though 
a necessary condition, it is not the only condition—-the 
other being a certain disposition of external nature. Were 
it not that nature really contains certain fixed sequences, we 
should never know that it contained such sequences; but also, 
we should never know that it contained such sequences were it 
not for this principle of the association of ideas originally native 
to our minds. In logic, in the attainment of truth, mind and 
nature are alike necessary : they each contribute their separate 
element to certain knowledge. 

The above is an endeavour to give a clear account of the 
genesis of that law the nature of which has been so ably 
expounded by Mr. Mill. Mr. Mill’s own account of the 
genesis of the law can hardly be deemed satisfactory. He 
contents himself with saying that we know by experience 
that the course of nature is uniform; that we have always 
observed it to be uniform; and so on. But have we always 
observed the course of nature to be uniform? No one has 
maintained more strenuously than Mr. Mill that the course of 
nature possesses not merely uniformity but infinite diversity ; 
the uniformities do but stretch as a shining web over a field of 
immense variety that expands far beyond our ken. It needs 
mind, and some definite mental faculty, beyond the mere sensa- 
tion, to discern these uniformities. I have endeavoured in the 
above analysis to assume no mental faculty that would not be 
granted by the most stringently searching philosopher. 

If, however, the account given by Mr. Mill of the philo- 
sophical genesis of induction be insufficient, it must be added 
that, as in his reconciliation of the syllogism with induction, 
so in his account of the different inductive processes, he is un- 
rivalled. But these belong to a more advanced part of the 
subject than belongs to this article; and it is necessery to 
hasten to the improvements in the theory of logic effected by 
the rival school. 

In spite of the statement at the commencement of the article, 
that the two philosophical schools came to closer quarters in 
logic than in any other portion of mental science, it is even 
here no easy task to attain a position from which one may do 
justice to them both. The truth is that the aims of the two 
schools, though very cognate to each other, so cognate that to a 
superficial reader they appear the same, are yet different—not 
widely different, it is true, but so much so that the assump- 
tion of entire identity of purpose serves only to mislead and 
irritate the disputants on either side. The practical mind of 
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Mr. Mill, always looking out for some concrete use to which to 
apply his science, cannot away with distinctions and definitions 
which, like those of Hamilton, appear to lead nowhither ; nor 
can we much doubt that Hamilton found Mr. Mill’s treatise 
unphilosophical, and possibly vulgar. The scientific character 
of Mr. Mill’s treatise has been here maintained; the greater 
abstruseness of the German speculations will make it a harder 
task to show their exact position; yet this may be done. 

The difference, then, between Mr. Mill and the German 
school (which was briefly indicated at the outset) is this. 
Mr. Mill tries to bring the mind of his readers into the argu- 
mentative posture: Kant and Hamilton endeavour to make 
their reader survey as from an external point the argumentative 
mind, the mind in the act of reasoning. Mr. Mill looks at the 
process of reasoning, so to speak, with the naked eye; he looks 
at it as a calm and sober reasoner who cared only to know the 
main elements of an argument might look at it. Kant and 
Hamilton turn a microscope on the reasoning process ; the prac- 
tical matter, whither it will lead them, they care less for ; their 
object is to analyse it speculatively. Those who keep this dif- 
ference of purpose in view are the most likely to do justice to 
both sides. Yet the object of Kant and the object of Mr. Mill 
are not wholly alien; though diverse, they are akin to each 
other ; and both belong to the science of logic. 

The Germans, and Hamilton with them, endeavoured to ana- 
lyse the reasoning mind, and to give names to all its operations 
and attitudes. Thus, while Mr. Mill, on all ordinary occasions, 
speaks of a proposition, which is the natural word that an arguer 
would use himself when thinking of that which he lays before 
an opponent, Hamilton, on the other hand, speaks of a judg- 
ment, which is the mental attitude of the arguer when he is 
propounding anything. This, however, isa less striking instance 
than some others. Here isa more peculiarone. Mr. Mili speaks 
of classes, which are material phenomena contemplated by the 
arguer himself: Hamilton rather avoids the word class, but 
analyses the mental state of one who is contemplating a class, 
and frames the word concept to express it. Now there is no 
word in the Hamiltonian vocabulary which irritates Mr. Mill 
so much as this word concept. He cannot deny it a meaning ; 
but he thinks it wholly unneeded. He thinks it a “ misfortune 
that it was ever invented ;” he calls it a bad and obscure ex- 
pression for the “signification of a class-name.” All this re- 
sults from the fact that he has never put himself in the point 
of view of the Germans; he sympathizes too keenly with the 
argumentative temper to be able to analyse the argumenta- 
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tive process as an unengaged person; portraying it, he por- 
trays it from the inside, not from the outside. In fact, it is 
rather the expression “ signification of a class-name” that is 
clumsy ; the word concept (Begriff) is one much needed to 
express a particular, and quite real, mental attitude. As 
Hamilton well defines it, it is “the cognition or idea of the 
general character or characters, point or points, in which 
a plurality of objects coincide.” And this too must be re- 
membered: if, as is surely the case, we can and do reason 
sometimes, z.c., draw inferences, without the use of language, 
then the word “ judgment” is wider than the word “ proposi- 
tion,” the word “concept” wider than the word “ signification 
of a class-name.” Let me borrow an example from Mr. Mill. 
A general, from long experience, knows how to arrange his 
troops in a battle so as to be secure of the victory ; yet he cannot 
explain to another what his knowledge is, how he comes to make 
such and such arrangements. By what terms shall we describe 
the mental attitude of the general, the turn of mind which 
enables him to win a victory, without knowing how he wins 
it? Mr. Mill would say simply that he had collected a great 
deal of previous experience, and drew his conclusions from that. 
But it is very plain that the general need not consciously 
remember his previous experience in order to reap the benefit 
of it; nay, in the crisis of a great battle, the probability is that 
he will be far too keenly engaged with the present to be able to 
turn his eyes backwards on the past. What happens is some- 
thing of this sort. In all his previous battles he has accustomed 
himself to note the kind of combinations that contributed to 
success ; these combinations, without remembering them in their 
entirety, without giving them any name or appellation, he has 
yet symbolized to himself, in some manner which he himself 
perhaps hardly recognises, but in such a way that the main ele- 
ments of the combinations shall be ready to start within him 
when need is. Now this may well and accurately be expressed 
by saying that his mind is stored with conceptions or concepts. 
For he does not remember the whole configuration and picture of 
his previous experiences ; but the law of association of ideas 
calls back to him the principal elements of them, which, how- 
ever, in themselves would be but bare outlines, though being 
applied to the concrete phenomena before him they prove them- 
selves endowed with a power of combining, ordering, and classi- 
fying these phenomena, and furnishing their possessor with 
valuable contrivances for his present material need. I do not 
know any English word, except concept or conception (which 
latter, however, Hamilton uses to express the process of gather- 
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ing concepts), that at all expresses the mental attitude which I 
have endeavoured to describe above. Certainly Mr. Mill’s pro- 
posed substitute, “signification of a class-name,” is very inap- 
posite indeed. 

Let us take another illustration. A person learns to play at 
chess ; in the first game he plays, being unaccustomed to the 
board, the men, and the different moves of the pieces, he has 
continually to strain his attention to remember what he may 
do, and see what it is best for him to do. After a dozen games, 
he finds no difficulty at any rate in the simpler matter. After 
a hundred games he may be a fair player. What has happened 
in the interval? This; he has seen the chessboard frequently, 
and a large number of individual positions, moves, and com- 
binations,—to which, moreover, his attention has been more 
strenuously directed from the fact of his being himself one of 
the players. Of these positions, moves, and combinations, some 
have occurred more frequently than others, or from other rea- 
sons have been more specially noticed by him; these he will 
remember most readily ; and the very sight of the board and 
men will, by the law of association, call up some of them before 
his mind. But this is not all; there will be a generalizing 
process going on in his mind with respect to those images which 
the law of association excites. For instance, a particular com- 
bination of the bishop and knight occurs to his mind. This com- 
bination he can set in any part of the board he pleases ; again, 
he can dispose the other pieces differently in relation to it; he 
can add a castle to his combination, thereby increasing its 
complexity, but diminishing the number of subsidiary com- 
binations which, from the capacity of his mind, he is capable 
of disposing around it ; or he can take away the bishop and 
substitute a pawn, and so on. Now these kind of combi- 
nations we do, even in our common talk, call conceptions ; 
Hamilton called them concepts; but whichever word we use, 
there can be no doubt of the utility of some such word. Mr. 
Mill would perhaps use the phrase “classes of combinations ;” 
but, not to speak of the length of such an expression, there 
seems reason, where the mental element comes into such pro- 
minence as it does here, to employ a word that will bring it 
out. We might also use the word “combination” simply ; but 
this would, I think, be understood in a less general sense. 
Thus, to recur to our former example, a general would, on any 
particular occasion, be said to have made excellent combina- 
tions; but if the whole class and nature of his combinations 
were being spoken of, it would be said that his conceptions were 
excellent. It will be observed that every conception implies 
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a class, and every class implies a conception ; and we should use 
the one word or the other according as we do or do not wish to 
lay a stress on the mental labour of apprehending the class. 
Thus we should speak of the class of vertebrate animals ; because 
the labour of apprehending the notion of a vertebrate animal is 
inconsiderable. But for a philosopher who wished to lay stress 
on the mental element of apprehension, there would be no in- 
accuracy even here in speaking of the conception or concept of 
vertebrate animals. And it is observable that, though every 
conception corresponds to a class, every conception has not a 
class-name. Thus any particular disposition of the bishop and 
knight on the chessboard may be made the centre of a class of 
combinations; but yet such a disposition has no peculiar 
name. So that Mr. Mill’s proposed substitute for concept, 
“signification of a class-name,” will not invariably hold. 
Hamilton’s distinction of conception from concept, using 
the former to represent the mental effort, the latter the result 
of that effort, is not perhaps of any great consequence; but 
as it has been employed in philosophical works, and may prove 
useful, there seems no reason for abandoning it. 

I have dwelt at some length on the explanation of this word 
concept, because it is a point in which the difference between 
the two logical schools comes out very plainly. Mr. Mill, 
thinking of classes, speaks of classes: Hamilton, thinking of 
the mind in the act of contemplating a class, speaks of a con- 
cept. And as Mr. Mill’s phraseology is better calculated to 
assist a man in arguing himself, Hamilton’s is more likely to 
furnish him with the means for understanding the arguments 
of another. That is, it will furnish him with a kind of blank 
forms for the understanding of an argument, just as Mr. Mill’s 
work will supply him with blank forms for arguing himself. It 
may justly be thought that Mr. Mill illustrates his blank forms 
a great deal better than Hamilton. Yet there are one or two 
admirable illustrations in these chapters on concepts; and the 
whole set of explanations and distinctions contained in them, 
with hardly an exception, are excellent. The main outline of 
them had, indeed, been given by Kant ; and the greater number 
of them are taken either from him or some other German 
logician. 

One more point in these chapters is worth dwelling on. 
It is this :—The word concept has been defined as indicat- 
ing a general notion, not an individual thing: can we, then, 
correctly speak of the concept of an individual? There 
is no doubt that in common language we could speak of our 
conception of Socrates; and Hamilton says himself, “If I 
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think of Socrates as son of Sophroniscus, as Athenian, as 
philosopher, as pug-nosed, these are only so many characters, 
limitations, or determinations which I predicate of Socrates, 
which distinguish him from all other men, and together make 
up my notion or concept of him.” This, Mr. Mill charges on 
him as an inconsistency. The case, however, is very simple. 
I may have a conception or concept of an individual, without 
the individual being that conception or concept. No one knows 
better than Mr. Mill that reality extends beyond, is greater 
than, our conceptions ; it is a thing always to be remembered, 
in dealing with realities ; having framed our fullest conception, 
we must allow for something in nature beyond it. But, for all 
that, we must frame conceptions of realities. It is true that 
there appears a contradiction in terms between the definition 
of a concept as “the characters in which a plurality of objects 
coincide” and an expression which implies that the concept 
only indicates a single individual ; but nothing is more common, 
as all mathematicians know, than for a limiting case to be ap- 
parently not included in the definition of its class. Thus a 
parabola is the limiting case of an ellipse, if one focus be sup- 
posed removed to an infinite distance; and propositions true of 
an ellipse may, under this condition, be at once applied to the 
parabola. And yet the definitions of an ellipse (whether taken 
from the sections of a cone or from the eccentricity) do in 
terms exclude the parabola. In the same way, our conception 
(or concept) of an individual (meaning, as it does, the whole 
sum of the characteristics of the individual that we know) is 
the limiting case of a concept in respect to the number of indi- 
viduals contained under it. There is, however, a real error in 
another passage which Mr. Mill quotes, where Hamilton says, 
“When the extension of a concept becomes a minimum, that is, 
when it contains no other notions under it, it is called an indi- 
vidual.” Hamilton should have said, “it represents an indivi- 
dual to us,” for the individual extends beyond our conception 
of it. But this is an isolated slip on his part; for the 
third passage quoted by Mr. Mill as an example of incon- 
sistency is perfectly explicable, though I cannot here stop to 
explain it. It is to be observed that, when we speak of our 
conception of Socrates, we mean something quite different 
from our perception or sight, hearing, etc., of him; and it was 
the use of conception in this latter sense that Hamilton protested 
against. 

The three great divisions into which the German school divide 
our thinking, are Concepts, Judgments, and Reasonings. Before 
proceeding to consider these two latter divisions, it may be re- 
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marked that one great excellence of the school is the thoroughness 
with which they consider, not specially reasonings, but the whole 
process of thought. The object of reasonings is to obtain Judg- 
ments—to know fresh truths; these fresh truths enlarge our 
conceptions, our knowledge ; the conceptions thus enlarged be- 
come the groundwork of new reasonings, new judgments, and 
still more enlarged conceptions, and soon. It is an ever-recur- 
ring circle, which no other class of logicians, as far as I know, 
have described so clearly. The conceptions, in most cases, 
are confirmed by having names given to them; but this, as 
we have seen, does not always take place, even when further 
progress is made by their means, though of course it must take 
place if the knowledge thus obtained is to be communicated 
to others. 

But it is necessary briefly to consider the main charge which 
Mr. Mill makes against Hamilton, and which he would no 
doubt make against the whole German school of logicians, and 
especially as respects their doctrine of judgments and reason- 
ings; namely, that in it they take no notice of that which he 
affirms, and rightly affirms, to be the central object of logic, the 
discernment of truth from falsehood. “A judgment,” says 
Kant (Logik, p. 156), “is the representation of the unity in con- 
sciousness of diverse phenomena, or the representation of their 
mutual relation, in so far as they make up a conception.” (“Ein 
Urtheil ist die Vorstellung der Einheit des Bewusstseyns ver- 
schiedener Vorstellungen, oder die Vorstellung des Verhiilt- 
nisses derselben, so fern sie einen Begriff ausmachen.”) “To 
judge,” says Krug, “means to think how representations are 
related to an object which is to be represented by them, and 
consequently to determine their relation for the unity of con- 
sciousness. (“Urtheilen heisst denken, wie sich Vorstellungen 
in Bezug auf einen dadurch vorzustellenden Gegenstand ver- 
halten, mithin ihr Verhiltniss zur Einheit des Bewusstseins 
bestimmen.”) “To judge,” says Hamilton, “is to recognise 
the relation of congruence or of confliction, in which two con- 
cepts, two individual things, or a concept and an individual 
compared together, stand to each other” (Works, iii. 225). 
Now for the other side. “I give the name of judgment,” says 
Reid, “to every determination of the mind’ concerning what is 
true or what is false. This, I think, is what logicians, from the 
days of Aristotle, have called judgment.” “ And this,” says 
Mr. Mill, “is the very element which Sir W. Hamilton’s defi- 
nition omits from it.” The fact is, however, that Hamilton and 
his fellow logicians were endeavouring to contemplate and 
describe from the outside the mental attitude of a judgment. 
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Hence they laid the greatest stress, not on the affirmation or 
negation itself, but on its mental concomitants; but that affir- 
mation and negation of reality were necessary to a judgment 
they would not have denied; indeed, it is implicitly contained 
in their words. The clumsiness of their definitions cannot be 
denied ; though that of Hamilton would have been tolerably 
clear, had he written (as would have been far better) class 
instead of concept. A cognate, though not quite the same, 
accusation of Mr. Mill against Hamilton is that his logic has 
for its object to determine, not truth, but consistency. Yet 
this, again, is not entirely correct; for, however imperfectly, 
induction is still recognised by Kant and his followers. 

The definitions, however, of these philosophers are the most 
obscure parts of those chapters of their treatises which relate to 
judgments. On the whole, the excellence of their analysis of 
the different kinds of judgments is undeniable; that of Kant 
is especially full and concise. On the subject of reasonings 
there is little in them, comparatively, that is original; and their 
scantiness in this branch may be at once gathered from the fact 
that they almost entirely neglect induction. On the whole, the 
chief excellences of the German school of logicians lie, first, in 
the severity of their conception of the science, and at the same 
time the clearness of their discernment of its relation to the 
connected topics of investigation in every point, except (a very 
important exception) in the case of the physical sciences, which 
are reached by inductive logic; secondly, in the comprehensive- 
ness of their view in showing the whole connection of thought, 
and not stopping at mere reasonings ; thirdly, in the accuracy 
of their analysis of conceptions, and, in a less degree, of judg- 
ments. 

In conclusion, what are the inquiries that in the present state 
of the subject lie immediately before the logician? First, there 
is the extension in the direction of material science; the de- 
velopment of the formule for induction, the examination into 
the, topics of testimony, of chance, of analogical reasoning. 
Doubtless there is much to be discovered on these points. Here 
too may be mentioned the advantage that would ensue from laying 
the different sciences side by side, with a view to comparing 
the evidence by which they are severally supported—a com- 
parison which would probably be of great service to us in those 
not infrequent cases in which we know the evidence by which 
a supposed fact has been supported, but hesitate as to its exact 
value. If, in such a case, we could immediately refer to some 
known science, and find that in such and such a case less evi- 
dence than the present had been deemed satisfactory, or on the 
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other hand greater evidence than the present had not been 
deemed satisfactory, such a discovery would be no slight help 
to our judgment. But in the second place, logic may progress 
in the psychological direction. In this quarter we touch upon 
the investigations, already alluded to, of Hegel. And here too 
must be named a class of problems that remain as yet un- 
solved—I mean those which lie at the root of mathematics, 
which relate to measure and number. Each party at present 
has its pet formula for the solution of these problems. The 
one side say, Mathematical axioms are known to us by experi- 
ence, and the science is thence drawn by deduction : the others 
say, The axioms are known to us a@ priori, and (Kant at 
any rate would add) the science is built up from them synthe- 
tically. But the problem is considerably too difficult to be 
disposed of in either of these ways; and, before it is solved, a 
much more accurate analysis must be made of the genesis 
of number and measure than has ever yet been done. The 
third direction in which logical science may progress lies in 
those subsidiary investigations which concern our practical 
advance towards truth; and here would come in, not merely 


intellectual, but moral and even physical considerations. 
J. R. M. 





























MR. BROWNING’S LATEST POETRY. 


“THE Title,” says Remigius on Donatus, “is the key or porch 
of the work to which it is prefixed. And note,” adds pseudo- 
Aquinas upon Boethius, after quoting it, “ that Title is so called 
from Titan, that is the Sun. For as the Sun enlighteneth the 
world, so doth the Title the book.” The title of Mr. Browning’s 
new poem is so far from doing this, that he is obliged to set apart 
a book of the poem to shed light on the title. At first sight it 
might appear that it referred to the ring or circle of cantos of 
which the book consists; or that it hinted at the poet’s solicitude 
for proportion, and his care that the architecture of his poem 
should be as good as its masonry, and that the whole should be 
symmetrical as a circle. These ideas may be implied ; but the 
author's primary meaning is something far more material and 
realistic. He presents himself to us with a ring in one hand and 
a book in the other. The first, he tells us, is Roman work by 
Castellani ; and he explains by what art so delicate a filigree is 
produced—how, in order to render the thin gold capable of bear- 
ing the tools which are to emboss it, it is mixed with alloy, and 
the composite mass hammered out into its proper shape, when, 
with a spirt of acid, the alloy is burnt away, leaving the gold pure 
and all its embellishments perfect. The book, he tells us, is a 
volume, half print, half manuscript, which he found at a stall 
in Florence, and which contains all the documents and plead- 
ings in the case of a murder committed in Rome in 1698 by 
Count Guido Franceschini upon his wife, Pompilia Comparini, 
and her supposed father and mother. This book he compares 
to the pure gold of fact, which he alloys with a sufficient amount 
of poetical fiction to be able to round it off into a perfect and 
living work of art. As it will be necessary afterwards to in- 
quire how far he has complied with the conditions which he 
has set himself, we may pass on for the present, because, as one 
of the characters says, 


“we must not stick 
Quod non sit attendendus Titulus 
To the Title.” 


There can be little doubt that this poem is the masterpiece of 
the writer. With a timely consciousness that he has hitherto 


* The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning. (London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) 
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failed to be generally understood, he has set himself in the early 
afternoon of his power to repeat what he had to say in a tongue 
more comprehensible. Once, it seems, he thought that if he 
could understand himself, any one else could understand him ; 
that if his eyes were focused, and his ears attuned for the cave, 


“ Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven sings,” 


all other eyes and ears would be equally piercing and equally 
pleased. But he acknowledges that the British public has 
decreed otherwise ; therefore, with a self-denying modesty, he 
has determined to write for the many, and not for the few. He 
has entered into himself, felt the pulse of his Muse, found where 
its beats were out of sympathy with the national pulse, and has 
at last attempted to produce a national poem,— 


“ Perchance more careful whoso runs may read 
Than erst, when all, it seemed, could read who ran, 
Perchance more careless whoso reads may praise, 
Than late, when he who praised, and read, and wrote 
Was apt to find himself the self-same me.” 


The simple confession that he never knew he was too hard for 
the most cursory reader sheds a flood of light on the author of 
Sordello and Paracelsus. If he was unintelligible, it was not on 
theory, nor with the affectation of those inconsiderate authors 
who would rather be admired than understood, nor perhaps with 
the youthful dream that quaintness is power and that to differ 
is greater than to agree, nor with that ambition of surprising 
which has ever been the fruitful parent of fustian, but with a 
consciousness of a secret gift which genius spontaneously reveals, 
with a feeling that a good writer writes, not like other people, 
but like himself, and that a man should be something that all 
men are not, and individual in somewhat besides his name. 
Originality accounts not only for obscurity, but for unpopularity. 
A special mode of thinking must have a special mode of expres- 
sion, which will at first be as incomprehensible as an attempi to 
explain logarithms to a Sandwich islander in his own language. 
The new poet is brought within the abattoirs of criticism, where 
the majority condemn him, simply because men must think 
that nonsense which they do not understand. Dogs bark at un- 
known footsteps; and all the curs in the parish join in chorus. 
On the other hand, there are some to whom unintelligibility 
itself becomes a recommendation ; 


“ As charms are nonsense, nonsense seems a charm 
Which hearers of all judgment does disarm.” 


A few of these, rating higher their duties as critics, dig painfully 
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in the stony ground, if perchance some harvest of meaning may 
reward their toil. The book may be a menagerie of fabulous 
beasts, like the Queen’s arms, the style so figurative as to re- 
quire a herald to blazon it into English, the texts so oracular 
that none but the Sibyl can read them; but labour conquers. 
The critic puts a false bottom even to an empty tub, and, 
enamoured of his own handiwork, tells a vaunting tale of it. 
He breaks windows in the dead wall, and then, 


“in the chequered shade, 
Admires new light through holes himself has made.” 


Criticism, indeed, is hardly to be trusted in appraising novelties ; 
nor is it quite its business to announce to the world the advent 
of the poet of the future. It can see the revolution, can per- 
ceive the negation, but cannot determine the positive worth of 
the new phenomenon. It is not criticism, but sympathy, which 
catches at once the whispers of genius, and readily recognises 
anew poet in the bud. Such an apparition appeals to the 
critic, not on the critical side of his nature, which proceeds by 
rules and precedents, but on the side of his feelings, which it is 
his business to control and prune. The plodding critic sees too 
little ; the enthusiastic critic sees too much ; the genuine critic 
is suspected of enthusiasm. Amongst them the new poet re- 
mains unacknowledged, and has to make his way painfully by 
his own weight. Mr. Browning has experienced this long 
struggle, and, though forcing himself to be cheerful under the 
trial, has, at least vicariously, grumbled at his audience,— 
“The public blames originalities. 
You must not pump spring-water unawares 
Upon a gracious public, full of nerves.’ 


With “ patience perforce,” he has resigned himself to be his 
own audience and his own critic ; but fortunately for himself, 
he has also kept his ears open to the sounds of the outer world, 
and at last the happy thought has struck him that he would try 
to say what he meant in a language common to himself and his 
fellow-men. This has worked well for his poetry. There is a 
new sense of freedom in his present book. The man who writes 
for himself only, his own sole reader and sole judge, can never 
satisfy himself; for, knowing both terms, the ideal and its em- 
bodiment, he knows also the gulf between them. In writing 
for others, he writes for those who can only guess at his ideal, 
and cannot tell whether his expression of it falls short or runs 
over ; he must therefore be more careless of their judgment than 
of his own. Writing for other men thus delivers the scrupulous 
author from his own most importunate carper, himself, without 
making him the thrall of his new masters. It delivers him 
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from his domestic slavery without selling him to a new servi- 
tude. 

In availing himself of his new freedom, Mr. Browning has 
wrought no notable change in himself. He is the same man, 
the same thinker, the same speaker, as formerly, but delivered 
at last from the bonds of the anxious and minute self-inspection 
and examination which, he confesses, qualified his former utter- 
ances. The present poem of 21,000 lines, the product of four 
years’ thought, has evidently not been distilled by driblets with 
a bar’s rest between each drop, in the alternate fire of invention 
and frost of criticism, Mr. Browning has never been one 


“To strain from hard-bound brains eight lines a year.” 


On the contrary, his gush is, if anything, too easy ; he some- 
times squanders himself in a debauch of words, and, rather than 
fall short of his tale of bread, when wheat-flour fails will make 
use of sawdust and chopped hay. Such stuffing is omitted in 
this, the first poem which the author has written avowedly and 
of set purpose, not for himself but for his audience, and with 
the express intention of converting the “British public,” who 
hitherto have “liked me not,” into admirers who “ may like me 
yet, marry and amen.” It is not that the coarse love of repu- 
tation has replaced the refined craving for sympathy, but that 
the sense of power urges him to assay his force upon a larger 
mass. 

In the explanation which he gives of the title of his poem, 
Mr. Browning invites attention to the matter of which he 
makes it, to the form in which he ultimately leaves it, and to 
the alloy which he lends it, by projecting into it his own 
“ surplusage of soul.” The poet, his method, and his materials, 
make up his poem. 

Mr. Browning has been long before the world. As a poet he 
seeks to be not a mere rhymer, not a mere expresser of ordinary 
thoughts in uncommon language, but a vates, a prophet, and 
expounder of the mysteries of things. He is a theological poet, 
a Christian, orthodox in the main, but tempering his creed with 
universalist notions about the ultimate salvation of all men. 
He is, moreover, a moralist, especially in relation to causes of 
love and marriage. Both as theologian and moralist he is a 
confirmed casuist. With a secondary sympathy for creeds 
which he does not profess, and for habits which he disallows, 
he takes a special pleasure, and shows an extraordinary facility, 
in throwing himself into the states of mind of the professors of 
such creeds, or the thralls of such habits, groping tenderly his 
assumed conscience, explaining and defending to himself his 
hypothetical position, and making out the best case he can in 
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the assertion, or defence, or palliation, or simple exposition, of 
the mental and moral situation. He possesses this power to so 
remarkable a degree, that he can enter into phases of intellect 
which are even beneath humanity, and belong, if to anything, 
to inferior beings. One of his strongest points is the faculty of 
seizing the lower and more bestial currents of thought and feel- 
ing, and translating them into human language. Nothing is 
more known to a man’s obscure self-consciousness than the 
importunate proofs of his animality and his degradation. But 
nothing is more uncommon than the translation of these sullen 
and darkness-haunting feelings into coherent and articulate 
thought. In all men, civilized or savage, there is a possibility 
of the generation of superstition out of sottish ignorance or 
panic terror. But it would be miraculous to see such ignorance 
and terror contemplating themselves, arguing upon themselves, 
and formulating their conclusions, as in Mr. Browning’s “Caliban 
upon Setebos.” He sees that the intellect can express all things, 
even what is most contrary to itself. There may be a science 
of ignorance ; there may be a fine bust of an unrefined face, an 
amusing personation of bore, and a philosophical reflection of 
the workings of the dull and embryo intellect, of a lump neither 
alive nor dead. Mr. Browning even goes so far as to strive to 
enter the animal brain, to open a new intercourse with fishes 
and insects, to feel in his own fibres the irrational conscious- 
ness, and to express in words what birds and beasts express in 
cries and pipings. He, if any one, is the man for whom 


“ Pigs might squeak love odes, dogs bark satire.” 


He has a power of seeing things in their chaotic rudiments, of 
ranging them in lines one behind the other, so as to see one 
thing through another, of tracing the perfect form in the germ, 
and finding kindred not only in likeness but in contradiction. 
Such a power might result in Hudibras’s confusion of vision, 
whose 
“ notions fitted things so well, 
That which was which he could not tell.” 


In Mr. Browning it only leads to a metaphorical habit, full of 
comparisons, which looks at things not centrally, in their own 
characteristic qualities and acts, but collaterally in their rela- 
tions, and 
“ With windlaces, and with assays of bias 
By indirections finds directions out.”’ 


Mr. Browning thinks in blocks, by images and pictures, not by 
abstract notions, and forms his ideas not by clearing away the 
superfluous, but by conglomerating all possible details. He 
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adopts not Goethe’s ideal of simplicity and repose, but the 
Shakespearian ideal, and therefore cuts off no excrescence, though 
it be ugly, prefers substance to form, truth to ornament, the 
raw thing, with all its natural complications and irregularities, 
to the manufactured thing, with all its prunings, transforma- 
tions, artificialities, and arrangements. To embody this ideal 
a poet must have, besides subtlety and tenderness, a coarse, 
round-about common sense, and a freedom and familiarity of 
mind which jumbles together the great and the little, and jests 
about its creed as naturally as it rails with its friend or toys 
with its mistress. 

The same habit of mind which prefers the free forest scenery 
of Shakespeare’s school to the clipped and prim parterres of 
Racine, usually magnifies nature and disparages art, and dis- 
tributes arts into two classes, that which follows nature, and 
that which expels it. The first kind of art Mr. Browning 
allows, because in all its workings the art itself is nature. 


‘‘ For nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean.” 


The unnatural kind of art he rejects, and under its category he 
includes such things as the speech which hides instead of re- 
vealing our thoughts, and the political contrivances which keep 
up artificial social relations and the conventionalities of civilisa- 
tion. The moral which he draws at the end of the present 
poem is 
“ This lesson—that our human speech is naught, 
Our human testimony false—our fame 
And human estimation words and wind.” 


Truth, he tells us, comes out, not in the long-drawn collections 
of reason, but in the sudden interjections of feeling. Testimony 
is for him a perversion of facts to prove a foregone conclusion ; 
this conclusion, mere words and wind, and life itself—at least 
artificial, correct, externally-ordered life—only a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. Sir Humphry 
Davy has remarked, that the first effect of incipient civilisa- 
tion, in the way of clothing, is to make man rebel against 
nature by tattooing his skin, boring his ears, or slitting his nose; 
and Mr. Browning takes up the parable and delights in framing 
cases, which shall expose the unexpected but universal contradic- 
tions that crop up between nature and artificial life. He finds 
everywhere baseness, emptiness, and hollowness, but always, 
where Rousseau finds it, in the conventional and made-up part 
of life. The men and women whom he offers to our scorn, 
ridicule, or disapproval, are very often mere painted bladders 
distended with the wires and buckram of social machinery. 
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He delights in placing a cold colourless soul within some special 
social forcing-house, in order that he may study the influence 
which some political situation, or some wheel of the mechanism 
of society, would exercise upon it. This is the prescription 
according to which he has made up “ Luria” and “ The Soul’s 
Tragedy.” In “The Flight of the Duchess” and “ My last 
Duchess,” he carries out the principle so logically that the two 
Dukes become not men but apparitions of abstract dukeness. 
They hardly exist as persons; they impose themselves as insti- 
tutions ; and their wives, who ought to be nourished on their 
warm humanity, are starved, and either die or elope. Lord 
Tresham, in “ The Blot on the Scutcheon,” is rather abstract 
rank than a man of rank. Mr. Browning is a master in ex- 
hibiting how a system or creed, or conviction, or craze, imposes 
itself on a man, enters into him, possesses him, and takes 
the place of his soul. In his hands the abstract essence of an 
age, or society, or school, becomes a kind of goblin, a simula- 
crum of a soul, which may on occasion serve instead of a soul 
for his men and women. The quintessence of the Renaissance 
is impersonated in “ The Bishop’s Tomb in St. Praxed.” 

But even the better part of human energy, its spontaneous 
action, is affected with an imperfection analogous to that of its 
premeditated action—incompleteness. Wherever the element of 
contrivance or thought comes in it leaves its mark. Art is marred 
by “the particular devil that makes all things incomplete.” Even 
when reason is apprenticed to feeling, and is made blind to 
give passion eyes, it still retains its infectious virus. Human 
passion and human action become, not hollow like reason, but 
incomplete. 

* All success 
Proves partial failure ; all advance implies 
What’s left behind; all triumph, something crushed 
At the chariot wheels.” 


Love is linked to what it hates, or is divided from what it 
loves, or is ejected by jealousy, or fades away into indifference. 
Hate destroys itself by its very success. And passion, not in- 
tellect, is 

“ Tndisputably mistress of the man.” 


Life then, made up as it is of the empty contrivances of reason, 
and the imperfect utterances of passion, becomes itself vanity, 
and would be merely a failure and a jest if it were not for its 
teleological consequences. But Mr. Browning, theologian as he 
is, can rarely help looking chiefly at its grotesque side, and 
speaking of it somewhat in Thersites’s vein, without reference 
to its more serious aspects; or rather, he jumbles up its comic 
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and tragic sides, and illustrates them by the first metaphors 
which come to hand, with the indifference of nature planting a 
hedgerow with nettles and honeysuckles, roses and toadstools. 
The recklessness with which he squanders his similes is 
rather a characteristic of his mind than of his style. Next to 
Shakespeare, he is the most comparative of poets, because, like 
Shakespeare, he thinks by images, not by abstractions. And 
he treats each image as a word, not to be followed by a conse- 
quent image, as pictorial effect might demand, but by another 
image-word, which may carry on the sense, without reference 
to the congruity of the metaphor. He will describe a murder 
thus :—“ Vengeance, like a mountain wave that holds a monster 
in it, burst o’er the house, and wiped clean its filthy walls with 
a wash of hell-fire, and bathed the avenger’s name clean in 
blood.” A courtly canon, beginning life at Arezzo to end it 
at Rome, is 
“ A star, shall climb apace and culminate, 

Have its due hand-breadth of the heaven at Rome, 

Though meanwhile pausing on Arezzo’s edge, 

As modest candle mid the mountain fog, 

To rub off redness and rusticity 

Ere it sweep chastened, gain the silver sphere.” 


What would Boileau or Pope say to such confusion of metaphor ? 
It is only defensible on the ground that the writer is dissatis- 
fied with the coldness of our bleached abstract terms, and is 
making a new pictorial or hieroglyphic vocabulary to represent 
his thoughts. 

Sometimes the similes are prolonged into episodes; and in 
such cases the reader is almost certain to find that in the long- 
run the picture and the thought are only partially consistent. 
Incompleteness, first the devil of art, soon comes to receive a 
Pagan worship, and is then enthroned as a god. It is a grief 
which the poet learns to wear 


“like a hat, aside, 
With a flower stuck in it.” 


One of the cantos of this poem is a speech of Bottini, an advo- 
cate, who, in about a hundred lines of exordium, discourses 
touching the way in which an artist composes a picture; then, 
for about forty lines, the principle thus illustrated is applied to 
his own business, when the orator suddenly finds the applica- 
tion unmanageable, and so takes to a new metaphor. Half-a- 
dozen lines further on he finds that he must let his new simile 
go, and invent still another. Perhaps Bottini is no more 
astray in his application of painting to oratory than the poet 
himself is in his comparison between ring-making and poetry, 
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from which The Ring and the Book has its title. The gold is 
the dead matter of the poem; the alloy is the “surplusage of 
soul,” which the poet projects into the dead matter to make it 
malleable; the embossing and shaping is the poetic form; the 
spirt of acid by which the alloy is washed away is some final 
act of the poet, by which he removes all traces of himself, and 
leaves the poem quite impersonal. This Mr. Browning claims 
to have done: 

“So I wrought 
This are, by furtherance of such alloy 
And so, by one spirt, take away its trace 
Till, justifiably golden, rounds my ring.” 


But the reader, who will see that each speaker in these idyls 
talks unmistakeable Browningese, that, however varied the 
character, the turns of thought and expression always remain 
similar, and that with the rough hands of Esau we still have 
the voice of Jacob, will justifiably wonder what spirt it is 
which has caused that which was only just now alloy sud- 
denly to have become pure unalloyed gold. He may think the 
process as imaginary as that of the scrupulous Abbot, who, 
finding himself seated before roast chicken on a Friday, com- 
manded the capon to be carp, and then canonically fell to with 
clear conscience. For in truth we cannot find that Mr. Brown- 
ing makes any special spirt to clear away his own additions to 
the story, except an argument to prove that the alloy is no 
alloy, but spirit and life. According to him, historical fact is 
gold, but gold in the ingot. The gold is unformed; the fact 
unvivified, lifeless, unremembered. An old and dead fact can 
only be re-created by being infused, transfused, inspired, by the 
living force of a creative, or rather re-creative, fancy, which is 
related to fact as alloy is related to gold in making the ring— 
necessary to prepare it for the hammer and file which are to 
give it artistic shape and imagery. All facts, as they are per- 
formed, live their day, and then fade into oblivion. Some leave 
their shrunk skin and dry bones in annals, and are entombed 
in archives. These too are dead, but, like dry sponges, are able 
to suck up the living water, and so to be raised to a second life, 
which the artist, from whose breast that water flows, confers on 
them. God gives the first life; the artist gives the second. 
The creative force proceeds forth from the poet, mixes itself 
with the deceased fact, makes the shrunk skin plump, the dead 
bones to live, and the corpse to stand on its feet, and run on its 
own legs. However true all this may be, it does not seem to 
account for any double action of the poet. The alloy is added 
by one act. An apprentice in the art will make this alloy so 
personal that the dramatic element will be nil; each speaker 
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will only be a mask to conceal the poet’s face, not his voice. 
A great artist will make the alloy entirely impersonal, and will 
allow it to contain none of the elements of his own biography. 
But whatever alloy the poet first contributes remains in the 
perfect poem, unless he writes it all over again. There are not 
two distinct acts—first of infusing surplusage of soul, and next 
of washing it away. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Browning seems, 
of set purpose, to let an element of incompleteness, or even 
error, remain in.his similes. An amusing instance occurs in 
Bottini’s speech, where he tells a very good story of the apostles 
Peter, John, and Judas. It is somewhat of an anticlimax when, 
in the application, the faithful apostles stand for two knaves, 
and the traitor for the hero whose conduct Bottini is defending. 

Allied with the incompleteness of his more elaborate similes 
is the indirectness of his passing metaphors. As he gives life 
to his story, so he wishes also his diction to be alive and liquid; 
and to effect this he does not kill and anatomize his images, 
and make a cabinet of the bits, but gives each in its natural 
and living totality, even though it may be too great or too little 
for the matter in hand. As the Chinese represents a foreign 
word, not by any alphabetical spelling, but by a combination of 
the nearest syllables which his monosyllabic dictionary con- 
tains, so Mr. Browning communicates his ideas, not by images 
which have been worn down to mere symbols and abstract 
words, but by whole pictures. It is as if he tried to represent 
a circle with a number of rough sticks. He could only make a 
polygon, each side of which would be represented by a most 
unmathematical piece of rusticity. And this inadequacy oi 
representation he seems to accept, not as a painful neces- 
sity, but as a condition of poetical beauty. He compels his 
eye to view things askance. His metaphors, which are his 
new words, are generally one-sided and incomplete; so are 
his poems. The concluding canto of the present poem is like 
the conclusion of a firework—an empty tube and a stick. It 
will not do to say of this poem that the end crowns the work ; 
a better motto would be— 


* Acribus initiis, incurioso fine.” 


He leaves his work to end in a flourish, like a torso in 
arabesque. And this gives his poetry an appearance of coarse- 
ness of design and execution. There is nothing like vulgarity 
in it, if vulgarity is a conventional coarseness; nor is his 
coarseness one of exaggeration, like that of the flabby imitators 
of Rubens: it is rather akin to the coarseness of the earlier 
Flemings, in pictures of martyrdoms or of the last judgment. 
They ransack Noah’s ark for monstrous reptiles, obscene birds, 
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poisonous insects, hogs and hyznas, each of which suggests 
some special ugliness and wickedness, and which altogether 
make a very grotesque, but a very effective suggestion of hell. 
Or, to come down to later days, his coarseness is something like 
that of Gustave Doré, who made a mistake in choosing the 
sculptured and classical imagery of Mr. Tennyson to illustrate, 
rather than the Rembrandt-like obscurities of Mr. Browning. 
The poet of Childe Roland has surely more than the poet of 
the Jdyls of the King in common with the artist of the Wander- 
ing Jew. But though Mr. Browning has no conventional 
coarseness, yet he is hardly enough on his guard against man- 
nerism. Mannerism of thought is more or less inseparable 
from individuality of character; but mannerism of representa- 
tion is a routine unworthy of a great artist. No good painter 
would paint all his reds with vermilion; Mr. Browning can 
never see the colour without talking of blood. With him a 
crimson sunset is blood-red, tulips are bubbles of blood. If he 
introduces us to anything painted red, he must hasten to assure 
us that it is not painted with blood, as if that thought was an 
inevitable temptation and the first suggestion of Satan. 

The satirical element in Mr. Browning’s mind is strong; but 
he is too serious a theologian and moralist to be a genuine 
satirist. His humour lacks not only the keen edge and fine 
incisiveness, but the playful and careless dallying, of satire. 
Satire should appeal to the inner consciousness of the person 
satirized ; he should be made to feel, not only that the cap was 
made to his measure, but that it fits him. It would be too 
great a stretch of imagination to suppose that any prelate could 
ever in his inmost heart have recognised Blougram’s apology as 
correctly representing his own moral situation. This, and 
several similar poems, wherein the speaker is introduced drag- 
ging to public light hidden tendencies and byways of thought 
which he could scarcely see clearly enough to confess to him- 
self, are beyond the range of satire, and come within the cate- 
gory of casuistry. And they assume quite a prophetic character, 
when we remember the assumptions and pretensions of the 
poet. For Mr. Browning, in analysing as he does the pro- 
cesses and the characters of men’s minds, attributes to himself 
a kind of infallibility, which ought to be enough to make his 
judgments haunt his victims like an evil conscience. After 
giving us his theory of dead fact restored to life by the alloy of 
poetical fiction, he asks whether this fiction is truth: 


‘¢ Are means to the end themselves in part the end? 
Is fiction which makes fact alive fact too ?” 


He gives no very coherent answer to the question; but he 
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makes it very evident that he considers that the artist is the 
real and only truth-teller. For him the fictions of art, combined 
with the facts of nature, are of a higher grade of truth than the 
facts by themselves. Moreover, all human attempts, by means 
of logic or theories of probabilities, or criticism, to sift and tell 
the truth, are failures ; “ our human speech is naught, our human 
testimony false ;” but 


“art remains the one way possible 
Of speaking truth,” — 


at least, he adds modestly, to mouths like his. It is fair to say 
that this truthfulness of art does not in his view apply to per- 
sonal satire, but. only to such art as speaks not to man, but to 
mankind. The artist, however infallible in his analysis of spe- 
cial character, may be mistaken in attributing it to any special 
person. This saving clause will make it doubtful whether those 
rehabilitations of men defamed in history, which have lately 
been so plentiful, would be regarded by Mr. Browning as so 
many conquests of artistic truth. Literary artists have per- 
suaded themselves that there are persons who have been shame- 
fully calumniated by the naughtiness of speech and the falsehood 
of testimony—have been limned by contemporaries as devils, 
when they were angels disguised. With this conviction, these 
artists have projected their own surplusage of soul into the dead 
idola, and have presented us with new Eighth Henries, new 
Lucrezia Borgias, new Neros. Is the fiction which makes these 
facts alive fact too? It is not clear that Mr. Browning would 
deny it. With perfect apparent seriousness he has affirmed 
that the dramatic scenes of his Paracelsus might be slipped 
between the leaves of any memoir of the man by way of com- 
mentary. Hitherto he had not ventured on dealing thus with 
any of the more articulate and defined characters of history. 
He had selected its obscure zoophytes, historical mists, cloud- 
forms, like Sordello and Paracelsus, to try his hand upon. 
Here he was safe; where history is silent, she does not protest. 
But in the present poem he has introduced a person as well 
known as Pope Innocent x1, and has assigned him a long 
and searching soliloquy. The main outlines of the character 
show a careful regard of Ranke; the fillings-up smack rather of 
the poet’s surplusage of soul than of any probable opinions of 
any Pope. Innocent xi. would hardly have propounded as 
part of his creed the opinions of modern Universalism, nor have 
gone far towards identifying God with Nature; nor, because he 
was the first of his line who exhibited either justice or mercy 
to the Jansenists, would he necessarily have proceeded to com- 
pare an “irregular noble scapegrace,” whom he meant to praise, 
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with Augustine, or a “fox-faced horrible priest,’ whom he 
abhorred, with Loyola; nor, without the gift of prophecy, would 
he have alluded to and joined in the condemnation of modern 
civilisation in the Syllabus of Pius Ix. ; nor, without a kind of 
presentiment of Hegel’s doctrine of the genesis of being out of 
not-being, would he have formulated his fine theory of the 
restoration of faith in the latter days through the antagonism 
of doubt. The poet knows how far he is here wandering from 
probability; and before the end of the poem he harks back to 
this supposed Papal doctrine, and says,— 


“Tf he thought doubt would do the next age good, 
’Tis pity he died unapprised what birth 
His reign may boast of, be remembered by— 
Terrible Pope, too, of a kind,—Voltaire.” 


The alloy which attributes an elaborate theory to a historical 
person, followed by the spirt of acid which washes out the fiction 
with an “if,” is perhaps the most noteworthy exhibition of this 
typical process of ring-making to be found in the whole poem. 
The artistic truth, then, which is brought out in such an 
exhibition of a historical character, is not historical truth or 
verity of fact, but that verity of congruity which allows one to 
say that if it was not so it ought to have been so. By this rule, 
the artist shows us not what a man was, but what he ought to 
have been, in order to place him in conformity, not with the 
moral law, but with the artist’s ideal. For, after all, the truth 
which the artist contends for is his own ideal—himself. Much 
must be forgiven to genius; the superior man may well be 
supposed to have also a superior Ego, besides higher motives to 
thrust his own personality upon others. But the man of genius 
should be the first to find out that of all human qualities per- 
sonality is at once the most familiar and the least communicable, 
that a man’s intercourse with himself, if it is the first object of 
his own intelligence, is the last object for the intelligence of 
other people. He that speaketh in this unknown tongue edifieth 
himself, for in the spirit he speaketh mysteries; but he is a 
barbarian to others. He speaks, but says nothing; his puzzling 
no-meaning is as hopeless an enigma as a bankrupt’s books. 
There are thoughts which are not transferable, autochthons that 
can only live where they are born, and cannot be naturalized 
in another soil. The youth of genius often makes volcanic 
efforts to colonize with such thoughts. The effort is excellent to 
teach him negatively the limits of his power; but its positive 
results are worthless. Mr. Browning continued his youth far 
into his age, and for too long a time gave too many occasions to 
ask whether his lines were philosophy gone mad or madness 
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philosophizing. But there were always oases in his desett ; 
and they gained him a minority of friends enough to encourage 
him, while the majority of foes have at last chastened him into 
tolerable sobriety. In deference to them he has, as it were, 
cast his skin, and has made an effort for which he clearly anti- 
cipated the rare success it has gained,—the success of pleasing 
his revilers and turning them into admirers. Perhaps the spirt 
of acid which he speaks of is this suppression of the individual 
and secret personality which, after so many efforts, he has found 
to be incommunicable, and the determination only to commu- 
nicate so much of himself as he can render intelligible in the 
common tongue. But it was not only the wish to tell his 
dreams in his own dream-language which made him hard to be 
understood : his theory of metaphor, and his involved grammar, 
added the difficulties of construction to the difficulties of inter- 
pretation. His character led him to the uncouthness and abrupt- 
ness of a style full of breaches and pitfalls, just as his appreciation 
of the value of what he had to communicate led him into am- 
plification and repetition, and the spreading of his thoughts 
prosaically thin over his poetical pages. He is not a poet who 
sings by ear only; and he thoroughly well knew what he was 
doing when he wove the loose texture of his style. It was the 
proper raiment of his thought. He is too good a critic, and has 
too habitually criticised himself, not to be entirely conscious of 
the coarse grain of his composition. He wished to impose him- 
self—his own views, his own language, his own sense of the 
beautiful and the congruous, his own appreciation of himself 
and others—upon his audience. Knowing well what he did, 
but not knowing what he could do best, he always tried to be a 
dramatist; but he is, and ever will be, a critical poet. The 
author is never off the scene. Like Thackeray, he is always 
commenting on the sayings and doings and meanings of his 
dramatic personages. And when he is not formally doing so his 
readers feel that the process is still going on underground. He 
is his own chorus, the ideal spectator of his own dramas; and 
the chorus is often, perhaps generally, more important than the 
dialogue. 

Such appear to be a few of the main characteristics of the 
poet who infuses his surplusage of soul into the tale told in 
The Ring and the Book. And they show how it is that, in spite 
of his theological bias and undeniable Christianity, he is accept- 
able to the materialistic and positivist thought of the day. The 
man whose imagination can interpret the soul of brute matter 
seems to show to other imaginations how thought and soul 
may be only secretions of matter specially organized, while his 
decided contempt for reason in comparison with the sentiments 
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must endear him to all friends of Comte’s law, “que l’esprit 
doit étre subordonné au cceur.” If we turn to the form into 
which he has moulded his story, we must be struck with a 
novelty which has at the same time the merit of simplicity 
and obvious naturalness. In some respects the design follows 
the plan of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales; there is a similar 
prologue, which introduces to the reader the narrators of the 
poem, followed by a series of cantos or idyls, in which each of 
them tells his tale. But Mr. Browning’s design has a more 
compressed unity than Chaucer's; for in the twelve books of 
this poem there is only one complete action, one tune, the sub- 
ject of twelve variations. He has a theory that the life of 
a fact consists in the variety of ways in which it is regarded. 
A truth in which all are agreed gradually fades and dies. A 
living fact looks differently to each beholder. The “ variance 
and eventful unity” of opinion regarding it make up its thread 
of life; and therefore the poet, who has to quicken a dead fact, 
must, as it were, throw its carcass into the arena to be fought 
over and dragged hither and thither by the lions of thought. 


“ See it for yourselves, 
This man’s act, changeable because alive.” 


The poet has forgotten to tell us how it is that human speech 
and human judgment, which he thinks are naught, and which 
prove their naughtiness by their inconstancy, are able by this 
very inconstancy to rise to the most sublime function of 
humanity—poetical creation. But perhaps this is only one 
instance out of many where our weakness is our strength. 
Perhaps generalization rests on confusion of memory and forget- 
fulness of special details; and the absence of logical accuracy 
and metaphysical abstraction may be a condition for the pic- 
turesqueness of metaphor and abundance of imagery which 
distinguish the poet. It is however a truth, that facts, as 
mirrored in men’s minds, are infinitely variable; and it is this 
changeableness which makes judicial investigations so interest- 
ing, and makes it possible to write a great poem on the present 
plan. To tell the same story in the same way a dozen times 
over would be to overdo the loquacious imbecility of Mrs. 
Quickly or Juliet’s nurse. But, in its place, repetition is one of 
the fundamental laws of art. As nature begins with uniform 
repetition, and ends with differentiated repetition, so does art. 
Indeed, a scale of arts might be constructed on this principle. 
The less articulate and intellectual the art is, the more readily it 
admits simple repetition, even in its highest works. In music, 
the repetition of the tune, the subject, or the figure, is one of 
the most imperative rules of the art. In Beethoven’s pastoral 
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symphony a single bar is repeated ten times successively ; 
fugues, imitations, variations, figures of accompaniment, are all 
instances of the same law. In architecture, the ranges of 
repeated members—arcades, columns, pinnacles, the arrange- 
ment of the elevation, where mass answers to mass, and tower 
is flanked with tower—are examples of repetition as simple as 
that of music. When we advance to the higher efforts of sculp- 
ture, painting, and poetry, we find the repetitions veiled, as they 
are in the differentiated segments of a highly organized verte- 
brate, though in their lower examples—the frieze, the arabesque, 
the ballad with its burden—we find the same simplicity as in 
the less articulate arts. But the same rule of repetition holds 
good throughout ; all the subtleties of rhythm, proportion, and 
measured flow, depend on the law of repetition and variation. 
One of the most honoured traditions of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists was the composite plot, in which the subsidiary action 
answered to the main one as its supplement, its contradictory, 
or its parody. Much of the stereoscopic solidity of their work 
may be due to this binocular vision which they afford us of it. 
The law of repetition applies not only to the creation but to the 
enjoyment of art. A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, not for 
a moment merely, like a peach, which is eaten and done with; 
the picture, the play, the poem, is visited and revisited, heard 
and reheard, read and re-read, by the same people, and by their 
children, generation after generation. If Raphael never wearied 
of repeating his Madonnas, the public have never grown tired of 
gazing on them. Poet after poet, tragedian aiter tragedian, has 
taken up the same tale; and the masterpieces of literature have 
been written on stock stories, familiar as nursery tales. If Mr. 
Browning’s design is new, it is founded on old analogies, and 
obeys a well-known law. 

Another trait of this poem is its hybrid character. Mr. 
Browning,: in his essays to be a dramatist, has gradually been 
sliding back till he has landed in the archaic simplicity of 
Thespis. His drama is long monologue, only made dramatic 
by faithfully portraying the actual and present workings of the 
speaker’s passions and intellect. But this vitality at once gives 
the monologue or the narrative a lyric character. The mono- 
logues are dramatic, because the speakers are placed in dramatic 
situations, where the event depends upon their suasive power. 
They are narrative ; for they set before us the history, not the 
actual development, of an event. But they are eminently lyric, 
because their chief interest is reflective, lying not in the deed or 
narrative itself, but in the psychological states of the speakers, 
and in the various hues which the history assumes when re- 
fracted through their various minds. It is with reason then 
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that the poet makes an invocation to lyric love the posy of his 
ring. This invocation has been everywhere quoted, and every- 
where read, rather, probably, for its music than for its intelli- 
gence; for it can hardly speak plainly except to those who 
know the poem. The poet gazes on lyric love, half angel and 
half bird; and as he gazes its form becomes transfigured, and it 
seems to be a lost companion, whose presence was once his best 
gift of song. He still gazes, and the well-known features are 
glorified into those of the Redeemer, dropping down “to toil 
for man, to suffer or to die.” For to him, poetry, love, and 
religion, are but three aspects of one great creative force, not 
logic or reason, though he identifies it with the Logos, but “ all 
a wonder and a wild desire,” a pure passion, which he enthrones 
as Queen of man and the world. Lyric love accepts not the 
world as it is; that is the dramatist’s realm. The dramatist 
knows that 
“ there is no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face,” 


and so employs himself in exposing the contradiction between 
the mask and the brain beneath it. But lyric love spurns this 
world, feathered with deceitful promises and false truths, and 
makes to itself another world, where the inside corresponds to 
the outside, where the face is the mind, and the grace of the 
body is the shadow of the grace of the soul. Such a world is 
the ideal of art; for art itself is but the expression of truth in 
its most natural symbols. Its problem is to make the invisible 
visible, and give articulate voice to the mute feelings of the 
heart. Shapes and colours, and sounds and words, are its only 
materials. With these it has to express the shapeless, colour- 
less, inaudible, inarticulate motions of the mind; and therefore, 
in the interests of its own life, it has to assume a constant rela- 
tionship, even an identity, between the convex and concave 
of its world. Words become things, colours become moral qua- 
lities; the face is no longer merely the index of the heart, but 
becomes the heart itself. In the lyric world of art 


“‘ What the breast forges, that the tongue must vent ;” 


there is no opposition between being and seeming. Hence the 
very first doctrine of the lyric philosopher is love at first sight. 
No other love is love, as Marlowe declares in the saw which 
Shakespeare quotes. A face, as Mrs. Browning says, strikes 
like a symbol on a face, and fills with its silent clangour brain 
and heart, transfiguring the man to music. So it is with the 
love in this poem. Caponsacchi sees Pompilia once for a 
moment, and she sees him. He describes the result: 
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“ That night and next day did the gaze endure 
Burnt to my brain, as sunbeam through shut eyes, 
And not once changed the beautiful sad smile.” 


In that instant he learns her whole character. Evil reports 
come to him; vile papers which purport to be her own letters 
are brought to him. He knows them to be false and forged. 
The lips of one of Raphael’s Madonnas might as soon drop 
scorpions as she be foul. He might say of her, as Pericles of 
Perdita, 


“ Falseness cannot come from thee; for thou look’st 
Modest as Justice, and thou seem’st a palace 
For the crowned Truth to dwell in.” 


In the same way Pompilia knows Caponsacchi at a glance ; his 
face is sufficient refutation of all scandal against him : 


‘“‘ Thus I know 
All your report of Caponsacchi false 
Folly or dreaming; I have seen so much 
By that adventure at the spectacle, 
The face I fronted that one first, last time : 
He would belie it by such words and thoughts. 
Therefore while you profess to show him me 
I ever see his own face.” 


This love at first sight is but one stone of the temple of Lyric 
Love. The whole constitutes a complete philosophy, distilled 
from Plato, and coming down to us in a succession of poets, of 
whom Dante, Petra ‘ch, and Shakespeare in his sonnets, are the 
chief. It is a philosophy which does not fit things as they are, 
but perhaps would fit them if they were as they ought to be. 
If applied to life, it sets it to a higher pitch, translates it to a 
more refined language, representing it not as it is, but “as you 
like it,” as it may be supposed to go on in the mythical forest of 
Arden. It lends itself to the drama, and produces a Romeo 
and Juliet. It is the poet’s means for raising man above him- 
self. It is the idealism which, joined to the realism of natural 
representation, gives an elevation more than human to human 
life and human energy. The passion which it deifies is not 
blind human craving, but an ideal passion endowed with intui- 
tion, and freed from the roundabout processes of our interpre- 
tative reason and inferential logic. Inspired with this, the 
poet’s heroic men and women rise superior to all the thralls of 
blind passion, to the calculating pursuers of pleasure or interest, 
to the astute politicians who direct the storm and thrive on 
others’ ruin. The lyric love with which they are inspired 
makes them examples to follow, touchstones of right and 
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wrong, ideals to guide our judgments, models of martyrdom, 
and of the supreme happiness of suffering and passion. 

Lyric art, in embodying this ideal, has to deal with many 
other things besides lyric love. Like the chorus in a Greek 
tragedy, it has to be the supposed spectator of all that happens, 
and to convey to the spectator of the play a lyrical and poetical 
expression of the emotions which he ought to feel. It contrasts 
not only the doings of men with the lyric ideal, but much more 
their feelings. It has to trace the various ways in which Job’s 
comforters judge him, and to judge their judgments. The 
Greek chorus represented a whole population ; and Mr. Brown- 
ing introduces populations—half Rome, and the other half 
Rome—delivering their sentiments upon the actors and action 
of his story. In this again his ideal approaches that of the 
earliest Greek drama. There is no such popular running com- 
mentary on the action in Shakespeare, except sometimes in the 
observations of the fool or clown. We know of nothing quite 
like it in modern literature, except perhaps the social opinion 
which comes in as Chorus in George Eliot’s novels, and gives 
the judgment of the Raveloe alehouse or the Florentine bar- 
ber’s shop upon the action and persons of the history. The 
parliamentary and representative fancy that makes an idyl of 
popular opinion, though a novelty, is yet an advance in the 
grooves of the great movement of thought. When philosophical 
criticism regards the hero of literature simply as the spokesman 
of his age, it proposes to writers the problem of making the char- 
acters they invent not individual and idiosyncratic, but samples 
of common opinion. We have indeed crowds and mobs and 
citizens in Shakespeare ; but they are rather yielding material 
in the hands of the individual demagogue or orator than masters 
of the situation. Public opinion has now become a constrain- 
ing force, as often directing as following those whose hands 
turn the wheels of society and the State. Literature can repre- 
sent all that is, and after a time will be able to embody public 
opinion as poetically as it has exhibited the action of the heroic 
will or the individual prudence. There is no reason why some 
of the persons of a drama should not be collective corporations, 
organized aggregates of men ; and there is no reason why these 
composite persons should not be truly poetical. The people is 
in its way a poet. To it we owe proverbs and ballads. It seizes 
on the skeletons of facts, and, like a poet, projects its “ surplus- 
age of soul” into them, giving them its own colouring, and 
making them “alive” with its own fictions. On the narrow 
basis of a telegram it can set up a tower of Babel huge enough 
to cast a shadow over a whole empire. It can be as wayward 
and wilful as a baby ; it can also be patient and persevering as 
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a spider. As the poet strives to enter into the minds of his 
heroes, to possess himself of their springs of action, to think 
and feel in their grooves, so, when he makes public opinion his 
hero, he can possess himself of its national spirit, of its corporate 
logic, and represent collective humanity as easily as he can 
represent individuals. Collective humanity individualizes 
itself in the average man, and in him manifests its way of 
looking at things. And in an age of democratic advance the 
average man’s toe comes so near the heel of the hero that he 
galls his kibe. Some people think that the day of novelists has 
passed its meridian, and that the sun of journalists is about to 
rise. For society, they suppose, is growing tired of the excep- 
tional, and is beginning to feel its interest centre in the com- 
mon action of mankind. The age of chivalry is gone, when 
one man engrossed all interest, and the rest were only chaff and 
bran, porridge after meat. The hero has already been served up 
in every variety of cookery—plain for simple palates, deviled 
for the uncertain feverish appetite, minced for children to 
swallow. There is no more gold to be found in these diggings. 
Those who still work at them are apt to give us the strained 
products of an imagination groping in the sewers for new spawn 
of Belial, new networks of improvised fatalities, new atrocities of 
noble-minded crime. Men turn from this to the dull matter- 
of-fact of reporters and correspondents and journalists, and find 
it more interesting. There is on the whole a movement of 
thought among those who feed on light literature, similar to 
that which has changed the aspect of historical books. The 
novel of exceptional character and intrigue is analogous to the 
history which makes the world depend on politicians and diplo- 
matists, and governs the chariot of progress by the will of the 
strong checked by the plots of the wise. The history, on the 
other hand, which no longer looks exclusively to the erratic 
course of the eccentric hero, but finds force in the multitude, 
and law in the uniform flow of average society, obtains in 
journalism its popular literary expression. When it is com- 
monly recognised that the hero and statesman is no original 
creator, no imposer of his own private dreams upon mankind, 
but one who represents their average opinions, and enforces 
them with extraordinary ability, the hero of literature must 
become not the eccentric but the sample man. The vagaries of 
sensationalism seem to herald its dissolution. A moribund 
school, whether of theology or philosophy or art, is always most 
rabid in its anathemas, most uncompromising in its logic, most 
extravagant in its one-sided consistency. There is an autumnal 
and painted gorgeousness, which is the precursor not of life 
but of death. Sensationalism may be the last fitful glare of the 
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novel of exceptional character and situation, and journalism the 
first twilight and the model of a school about to arise. Mr. 
Browning’s poem is cousin-german to a series of newspaper 
articles. His “horrid murder” is not led up to, hidden, and 
discovered as in a novel, but bursts upon us like an announce- 
ment in a journal. Its interest lies not in its sensational atro- 
city or pathos, but in its ambiguous character,—the various 
interpretations which may be given to the acts and motives of 
the murderer, his wife, her parents, and her friend. And these 
are just the qualities which would make it fit material for the 
journalist. A cruel murder, stupidly conceived and clumsily 
executed, where justice has no trouble in tracing the evidence, 
and where the motives are apparent and the provocation ima- 
ginary, does not become a celebrated cause. It is only when it 
involves terrible uncertainties of inferential evidence, or when 
the motives urged in justification are capable of various explana- 
tions, that the case becomes meat and drink for journalists. 
Then society is moved. Then all classes contribute their com- 
ments, and improve the occasion to enforce their various social 
theories, their belief in the corruption of the aristocracy, their 
distrust of trial by jury, their contempt for the English law of 
evidence, their conviction of the connection between the in- 
crease of crime and the advance of democracy. It is just such 
a series of comments which three out of twelve of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s cantos furnish. “Half Rome” might be asummary of the 
articles and correspondence of the daily Liberal journal on the 
subject, “the other half Rome” a similar digest of the opinions 
of the Tory paper, while the “Tertium quid ” would be the 
acrid and impartial distribution of universal condemnation ad- 
ministered by a weekly journal reviewing the perturbations 
of the world from a region of sweetness and light. These 
cantos resemble leading articles done into verse, in that they 
are the lyrical expressions of a chorus of public opinion, exer- 
cising itself on the deeds which move its interest, delivering 
its judgment on their evidence and motives, and recording its 
sentiments about them. They do not dramatize public opinion ; 
to do so, it would be necessary to exhibit a common wish and 
will using its own instruments, performing its own functions, 
and controlling events, with multitudes instead of persons as 
actors. Here the aggregates of men simply record their senti- 
ments through the mouth of an average member. 

Although Mr. Browning makes use of these expositors of 
opinion, he does not cease to accompany their utterances with a 
running commentary of his own, sometimes expressed, some- 
times understood, forming a perpetual gloss on the text, and 
ever making us alive to the relationship in which the sentiments 
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dramatically expressed stand to those of the poet himself. He 
writes with a didactic purpose. He claims to have a mission ; 
and the most direct way of accomplishing it would be to look 
his brethren in the face, and tell them that they have eyes and 
see not, ears and hear not, and that what they count faith is 
foolishness. But besides the peril of making one’s-self a common 
enemy by calling all things by their right names, such a way of 
delivering his message would be obnoxious to the common charge 
against all human testimony and human speech. He must 
therefore deliver his message in the way of art, which “ nowise 
speaks to men, only to mankind,” which tells truth obliquely 
by painting the picture that shall breed the thought, and thus 
both satisfy the imagination and save the soul. It is not to be 
forgotten, in considering the complex form of Mr. Browning’s 
poem, that it is in some sense a sermon. 

With regard to the materials of the poem, the first thing that 
strikes one is that it is, both in the plot and in the characters, a 
renewal of old productions. 


“ For out of the old fieldes, as men sayth, 
Cometh all this newe corn from year to year, 
And out of olde bookis, in good fayth, 
Cometh all this new science that men lere.” 


A comparison of it with the poet’s earlier writings will 
show that it stands to them in that relation of finished picture 
to previous studies on which Bottini enlarges in the beginning 
of his monologue. Up to the publication of the poem, it was 
generally thought that “The Flight of the Duchess” was Mr. 
Browning’s most considerable work. But as the individual 
characters of that piece are mostly only developments of previous 
isolated studies—studies of neglected wives and of heartless 
husbands—so the whole complex play of characters, their 
mutual action and reaction, in Zhe Ring and the Book, is very 
much a reproduction and improved version of the play of moral 
forces exhibited in “ The Flight of the Duchess.” In both there 
is the child-wife, great in moral nature and in possibilities of 
development, but ignorant, innocent, and unformed ; in both the 
icy, formal, heartless husband ; in both the “ gaunt grey night- 
mare” of the mother-in-law ; in both a deliverer whose pre- 
sence is like a flash of light to the pining wife, transfiguring her 
to a daring heroine. In one poem this character is borne by 
the gipsy, in the other by the canon Caponsacchi. In both 
there is a censor who relates the story, and delivers his 
judgment upon the motives and acts of the persons. In one, 
this office is borne by the old huntsman; in the other it is 
divided between the three representative speakers who utter the 
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opinions of Roman society, and the Pope who sums up the case, 
and makes the final award. Certain types have long dwelt in 
the poet’s mind; on them he has persistently brought to bear 
his powers of analysis and construction ; he has often exhibited 
them singly and in different combinations, in studies of various 
degrees of extent and intensiveness. In his more extensive 
studies, where the reaction of the characters on each other had 
to be exhibited, he has always shown a deficiency in the power 
of inventing plots. The greatest masters of characterization 
have often confessed a sheer inability to devise personages or 
incidents. Even Shakespeare, by his practice of using ready- 
made plots, indirectly owns to the difficulty or irksomeness of 
the labour. It is therefore no violent detraction from Mr. 
Browning’s merits to say that his plots are often ridiculous, his 
incidents absurd, and his personages bizarre. Nothing can well 
exceed the unreal unnatural effect of the introduction of the 
gipsy in “The Flight of the Duchess.” If the writer in the 
exercise of his self-criticism ever felt this weakness, the dis- 
covery of his Florentine book, with an interesting story ready 
made, supplying not merely a likely but a true plot, furnished 
with the best possible machinery and incidents for a new display 
of his favourite types of character, must have appeared even 
whimsically providential. He seized on his treasure, gloated 
over it, talked of it, investigated the records connected with it, 
brooded over it for four years, and told its story over again, with 
the additions of his own fancy, using it as a mould for recast- 
ing all his favourite characters, in the composition of whose 
metal almost his whole life had been spent. While he designed 
moulds for himself, he had generally remained perilously near 
the edge of the impossible or the grotesque. 


“ Amphora ccepit 
Institui ; currente roté cur urceus exit?” 


Now he has found a mouid, or rather a collection of moulds, 
which admits of a variegated display of his potter’s craft, and 
requires a large collection of vessels, some to honour, some to 
dishonour. All that he could not do he found ready to hand; 
all that he could do best, he saw room for. His characters were 
ready ; he had only to adapt them, and make them act over again 
in poetry a drama which had once been really acted by persons 
more or less resembling his masks. 

The story had perhaps another attraction for Mr. Browning 
in its being Italian. Dutch as he is in his realism, in his 
distance from the abstract ideal, and in a complexity which 
buries a fire under the abundance of fuel, he yet shares the 
Dutch artist’s love for the 
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“* Woman country, never wed, 
Loved all the more by earth’s male lands.” 


But if he goes to Italy and studies there, he paints Italian 
subjects in the Dutch manner, and is most attracted by the 
deposits of the Teuton admixture in the strata of the Italian 
mind. He may decorously display on his table the master- 
pieces of Latin art, but under them we find the open volumes 
of Rabelais, Montaigne, Annibale Caro, Pietro Aretino, or 
the burlesques of Ariosto and Tassoni. To adduce but one 
example, the grotesque onomatopeia of the Italians exercises 
quite a magnetic attraction over him. A nation which 
delights in giving its most renowned families such names 
as Head-in-a-bag, Beggar-my-neighbour, Wish-you-well, and 
Rags, has a certain underground fibre of sympathy with 
a poet who delights in inventing such noises as Blougram, 
Gigadibs, or Bluphocks. “ Uncouth, unkissed,” says Chaucer ; 
but an uncouth name has so great an attraction for Mr. 
Browning that he not only kisses it, but absolutely chews 
it, and licks it into shape with the affection of a she-bear for 
her cubs. The fatted calf, Dominus Hyacinthus de Archangelis, 
who in one of the cantos is exhibited alternating between the 
pains of composing a defence of the murderer, and the pathos 
of intercalary benedictions of his little boy Hyacinth, whose 
birthday it is, ransacks the whole armoury of Italian incre- 
ments for variations on the child’s name—Giacinto, Giacintino, 
Cinino, Ciniccino, Cincicello, Cinone, Cinoncino, Cinoncello, 
Cinotto, Cinozzo, Cinuzzo, Cinarello, Cinuccio, Cinucciatolo, 
Cineruggiolo,—where affection prompts a homeliness of sound 
analogous to the homeliness of meaning in the mother 
who calls a child by the endearing terms of pig or duck. 
There is a great deal of expression in names, whether arti- 
culate or only musical in their utterance. We see strong 
character in Shakespeare’s Sir Toby and in his Goodman Puff, 
in many of the names of Ben Jonson’s plays and epigrams, 
and in those prefixed to Robert Herrick’s criminosi iambi, 
where the words are generally as expressive in meaning as in 
sound. It requires, perhaps, a greater refinement of musical 
ear to comprehend a meaning in the insignificant sounds of a 
name, and with Victor Hugo to sum up the saintly qualities of 
a prelate in such a sound as Myriel. Mr. Browning’s ear is 
keenly apprehensive of these latent affinities; but his taste 
leads him rather to the farcical than the beautiful. He does 
not attempt to make up for other wants by the queerness of 
his nomenclature, as Old Shandy would have compensated for 
his son’s loss of nose by christening him Trismegistus; but he 
gladly lays hold of its accessory aid. It must have delighted 
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him to find that the story would fill his lines with Pompilia 
and Caponsacchi, and would give him occasion to lug into his 
verse such agglomerations of syllables as Panciatichi and 
Acciaiuoli. 

Italians would probably condemn Mr. Browning’s Latinizing 
as a corrupt following of his apostles, and repeat their old pro- 
verb, Inglese italianizzato diavolo incarnate. If the intricate 
and rapid rhymes, of which he has heretofore shown such 
management, have an Italian example in Leporeo, Leporeo is 
but a corrupt follower of the rhyming Latin of the medieval 
monks. Mr. Browning is Saxon, and not Latin, when he hunts 
the letter with clash and clatter like Holophernes, and ambles 
along with the artificial aid of alliteration. If he affects crabbed 
and club-fisted words like Marston, it was just for this that the 
more classical taste of Ben Jonson made him so indignant with 
that poet. But all these things are probably connected with 
the retrospective attitude of the poet. As he draws his story 
and characters from old books, so he draws up whatever he 
can find in the well of old English, and transfers to his own 
pages whatever he finds most characteristic. This proceeding 
has been common to our poets, of all ages and of all calibres. 
They have all been news-gleaners from old archives, wise scribes 
bringing out of their treasures things new and old. 

The chief value of the story of Mr. Browning’s poem is to 
form the framework for the display of the characters. These 
are, first, Count Guido Franceschini, the murderer, a poor noble- 
man who, having fished ail his life in the antechambers of a 
cardinal at Rome, and caught nothing, in the wane of his 
years baits his hook with his nobility, and catches the wife, 
and through her the supposed daughter, of a wealthy Roman 
burgess. Guido is Mr. Browning’s Iago; in him we have his 
ideal of wickedness. Guido is not a man of strong passions 
urged by his nature to vice. He is, on the contrary, an arti- 
ficial man, one whose hinges turn not on the pivot of passion 
but on that of reason. He is a walking example of Rousseau’s 
aphorism, “ L’homme qui raisonne est un animal dépravé.” His 
master passion is a made-up one, the love of money, which, in 
common with medieval moralists, Mr. Browning considers the 
least human and most diabolical of all, because it is simply 
artificial. Whoever stands in the way of this passion is simply 
vermin to Guido—first to be provoked to suicide, and in default 
of that to be led into some crime which may excuse deadly 
vengeance, and in default of that to be poisoned or stabbed. 
Add to him pride, not the natural pride of his far-reaching 
intelligence, or any other natural gift, but the pride of station, 
another artificial passion, and we have a reason for the cruel 
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vengeance, the “lust and letch of hate” which he exhibits. 
After his cold-blooded indifference to his wife and her parents 
has provoked them to confess that she is not their child, and 
therefore not entitled to their fortune, she becomes the object 
of all his schemes of vengeance, which he conducts in so astute 
a manner as to throw the greatest doubt on his own guilt and 
her innocence. Like Iago, he is a man of logical and powerful 
mind, knowing the world, wary in observation, prophetic in 
political forecast, looking quite through the deeds of men. 
This cold, satanic intellect, with the artificial heart organized 
out of gold and rank, Mr. Browning incarnates in a body 
almost like a tragic Hudibras—short, thick-shouldered, hook- 
nosed, dark, with a bushy red beard, capable of enduring pain 
like a brute, but deficient in physical courage. The man is 
one whose language has a relation to his own interests, but 
not the slightest relation to truth, except at the last moment, 
when the terror of death compels him to invoke his murdered 
wife as a saint, and who, again like Iago, permits himself on 
all occasions the utmost license in talk. Indeed, Mr. Brown- 
ing may be charged with not sufficiently trapping the gullies 
of Guido’s uncircumcised imagination. 

In contrast with the cold reason and active conventionality of 
Guido, we have the nature and passion of Pompilia, his wife, 
and Caponsacchi, her deliverer. Each, either devoid of educa- 
tion or ill-educated, puts to shame the artificial power of educa- 
tion by the natural flow of right feeling and instinct. The 
woman exhibits this in her innocence and ignorance ; the man, 
in the midst of the frivolities and wild-oats sowing of courtly 
Italian life. They are both essentially lyrical characters; and 
in obedience to the lyrical law, they both lack active originat- 
ing power, but sit down in a boat, without oars or sails, to be 
luckily wafted over the wild waters of life by the breezes of 
good feéling and the gales of passionate instinct. Hence they 
lack striking individuality. Mr. Browning tells us miles more 
about them than we are told about Hotspur or Cordelia; yet they 
come miles behind Hotspur and Cordelia in definiteness, 
dramatic energy, and elevation of individual character. They 
neither of them flash upon the reader; he has to gather their 
characters from a multitude of sayings or doings or sufferings. 
He has to credit them with what they tell him of their own 
feelings and intentions, and to believe them chiefly because 
their features are so handsome, and their countenances so open. 
Nevertheless they are real characters; and the cumulative, 
painfully heaped up conceptions of them which we gradually 
agglomerate in our minds become, if not grand outlines, at 
least grand patches of massive and yet subtle colour. They 
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constitute the masculine and feminine ideals of the poet; and 
there is great pathos and lyrical power in the monologue and 
sallies of Caponsacchi, explaining how, like Prince Hal, he 
lived amidst pleasures which he loved not, and how he was 
saved from them by a sudden passion. But there is more 
pathos when Pompilia, like a dying swan, intones the plain 
song of her life, and gives the history of her weary walk with 
Guido, and her exciting run with Caponsacchi. The story is a 
convenient one for a man who can put together last speeches, 
and knows that 


“ the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony.” 


Guido’s speech to his confessors before execution is one of the 
most powerful in the poem. But perhaps the most satisfactory 
on the whole is the monologue of the aged Pope, who investi- 
gates the case as if it were his last earthly work, and speaks of 
his decision as the crowning effort of his life. The ripe obser- 
vation and mature wisdom with which he characterizes the 
persons of the drama, and at the same time delivers himself of 
a multitude of religious, moral, political, and even artistic 
theories, makes his speech a model of Mr. Browning’s lyrico- 
didactic style. The poet himself speaks behind the mask. It 
is not however that the poet becomes Romanized, but the Pope 
becomes tinctured with his presenter, as we have already 
sufficiently seen. In this canto of the poem, consequently, 
Mr. Browning’s whole circle of teaching, feeling, and criti- 
cism may be most conveniently studied. He will be found 
to possess great unity of principle. It is not only in human 
characters that he contrasts the gush of nature with the creep- 
ing contrivances of art. He exhibits a general scepticism, 
not about the observed laws, but about deduced precepts and 
conventional rules of morals, politics, and economy. He in- 
cludes in the same condemnation premeditated proofs, prepared 
speeches, made-up marriages, codified rules, regulated education, 
and routine in general. He enforces his argument by examples of 
the failure of special contrivances. The clergy are in the world 
to humanize mankind; yet it was not the clergy who objected 
to the torture chamber. The seminary and the monastery 
should wean priests from the world, and harden them for their 
sharp duties; yet in Mr. Browning’s poem it is the regularly 
educated priests who timidly follow the world, while the “ irre- 
gular noble scapegrace,” the man who should be a priest but 
is a desultory lover and poet, alone rushes from the ball-room 
to the battle-field at the call of duty. The physician falls sick, 
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the lawyer cheats, the divine is damned, and the aimless saun- 
terer finds health, success, and salvation. 
“ The politic 
And cunning statesman, that believes he fathoms 
The counsels of all kingdoms on the earth, 
Is by simplicity oft over-reached.” 


In the astutest villains he puts such a mixture of the fool as 
brings to nought the knave. In the extremely moderate Roman 
jurisprudence he exhibits the mild flame of justice, hidden under 
the bushel of that plausible desire to avoid disputes which is 
the palladium of all establishments, and which drives them to 
let souls perish rather than themselves lose credit; and he 
shows how the intemperate sallies of those who are right are 
always matters of righteous blame for those who are temper- 
ately and methodically wrong. Nature against art is a central 
thought with him; but in his view the fine arts are nature. 

After those described, the two most prominent speakers in the 
poem are two Roman advocates, of whom one argues for Guido 
and one for Pompilia. For each his brief is his rule of faith. 
This is an offence as great in the poet’s eyes as a marriage of 
convenience. One is the unpardonable sin against passion, the 
other against truth. Guido sins in one way, and is foiled; the 
advocates in another, and become ludicrous. Each, with his 
piebald language, his forensic quotations, his oratorical con- 
ceit, his jealousy of his opponent, his childish arguments, fitter 
for Euphues than for an advocate, becomes, however tedious, a 
comic and burlesque personage. One of them, the lean bachelor 
Bottini, blue-eyed, bright-haired, treble-voiced, screaming 

“ in heights of head 
As, in his modest studio, all alone, 
The tall wight stands a tiptoe, strives and strains 
_ Both eyes shut, like the cockerel that would crow,” 


seems painted after Chaucer’s pardoner. These are the persons 
who are dramatically brought out. The rest have only an ex- 
istence in the narrative. These more undefined characters have 
a great range, from the neutral tints of the Comparini to the 
black, scarlet, and yellow of Guido’s family. A number of them 
are twin brothers or sisters with men or women in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s former poems, many of whom seem to have missed their 
vocation in appearing where they did. They would certainly 
have been more at home in The Ring and the Book than where 
their premature birth has placed them. 

Among the materials of the poem would be the place to dis- 
cuss the minute realism of the poet, his theory of rhythm, his 
grammar, his style, as distinct and special in verse as Mr. 
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Carlyle’s in prose, his felicitous power of working at once upon 
contradictory models, consciously copying Euripides but pro- 
ducing something even more like A‘schylus, and, in attempts 
to advance beyond the most advanced of the Greek dramatists, 
falling back upon the mythical beginnings of the Greek drama. 
His great virtue is that he has an impetus, a rush, which, to a 
great extent, hides his contradictory faults. It carries the 
reader over pages of “prose swell’d to verse, verse loitering 
into prose,” over sheets where thoughts lie jumbled together, 
close packed and without room to move. It carries him over 
pitfalls of grammar, over empty holes and hard stones, where a 
slow coach would be upset or stopped. It carries him on 
in such wise that he is content only half to understand, to 
forgive more than he takes in, and to retain but a little of that 
which passes through his ears. If there were not positive 
evidence to the contrary, Mr. Browning might be considered a 
careless poet, bestowing ample pains on amassing his materials, 
but little on their organization. But whatever trouble he may 
take he evidently lacks the power to give any great unity to 
the multifariousness of his farrago. Loaded as his pictures are 
with details, they can only please at a considerable distance. 
He writes a symphony carefully, and scores it for an orchestra 
of “saltbox, tongs, and bones.” A minute critic might ask in 
vain for a plausible defence of line after line of his verse. He 
must be read running, and read with the eye more than with 
the ear. To read him aloud, or to let the ear pore over his 
verse is mortal. But to the intelligence he repays minute 
study. He presents a boundless chaos of accidental knowledge. 
The wide horizon of dim distance teeming with suggestions of 
facts outside the action of the poem gives it an air of reality, 
life, domesticity, and truthfulness, such as we are conscious of in 
Homer and Shakespeare. It is as plausible as a letter from home 
ora police report in the newspaper. Yet the laboured accumu- 
lation of appropriate allusions is sometimes rather overdone. 
In reading his lines also we perpetually arouse fleeting and 
impalpable memories of the great poets of the reign of James I. 
But there is at least one of them who knew how in a few para- 
graphs to anticipate many of Mr. Browning’s chief characteristics. 
The Old City Captain in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster 
does not say much. But what he does say is so richly streaked 
with peculiar metaphor, that he reminds one very strongly of 
Mr. Browning. When, at the head of the insurgent apprentices, 
he catches and threatens the Spanish prince, he speaks the 
purest Browningese— 
“ Nay, 

My beyond-sea-sir, we will proclaim you: 
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You would-be king! 
Thou tender heir-apparent to a church-ale, 
Thou slight prince of single sarcenet, 
Thou royal ring-tail, fit to fly at nothing 
But poor men’s poultry.” 


The difference is that the burlesque of Beaumont becomes 
serious in Mr. Browning. He knows how infinite should be 
the changeful flash of the facets of a poem which is destined 
to live; and he seeks this variety rather in the costume of his 
characters than in their differences of expression. Each of 
them is saturated with his profession. His lawyers speak in 
terms of the pleas and bench; his divines in those of the pulpit 
and the schools; and his nobles are all heralds. All are vexed 
with an itch of making metaphors corresponding to the cir- 
cumstances of their lives. Hence the style is rather a pudding- 
stone of dialects, all formed on the same principle, but out of 
different materials, than a smooth amalgam in which all the 
materials are made fluid, and worked up into the one compre- 
hensive and dignified language of the cultivated man. There 
is enough of observation, learning, humour, wit, wisdom, but 
little charm; “nihil hic nisi carmina desunt.” Yet there is 
more to admire than to forgive in Mr. Browning. Like Plato he 
is a poet because he is a poetical philosopher, though it may be 
a question whether his philosophy does not tend to strangle his 
poetry. His power may be guessed by the opposition he has 
encountered. Smashers clip gold, not copper. But to some 
his very power is repulsive. There are still many wise men, 
and men of taste, who would have their teeth drawn or toes 
amputated rather than read him. And those who can appre- 
ciate him are often so struck with the multifariousness of his 
merits in detail that, without appraising him higher than he 
deserves, they are apt in criticising him to raise expectations 
which the reading of his poems will fail to satisfy. 




















THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL.’ 


[CoMMUNICATED. ] 


THE attempt to establish the infallibility of the Pope by 
decree of a General Council is a phase of controversy which 
the internal disputes of the Church of Rome have made almost 
inevitable. The Catholic opposition in its several forms, 
national in Italy, scientific in Germany, liberal in France, has 
uniformly been directed against one or other of the Papal 
claims. Amongst the Catholics there are numbers who ear- 
nestly condemn the despotism of the Popes, their asserted 
superiority to all human law, civil and ecclesiastical, the exclu- 
siveness with which they profess themselves sole interpreters 
of the Divine law, their systematic warfare against freedom of 
conscience, of science, and of speech. These men find the arms 
of their adversaries effectually strengthened by the Papacy, 
and their own efforts confounded by reproaches which it jus- 
tifies ; but they seldom acknowledge that the causes of their 
weakness are in Rome. Sooner or later they almost always 
renounce or silence their convictions. Rather than definitely 
contradict the utterances of the Pope, or publicly censure his 
acts, they devote themselves to force or to veil his meaning. 
They shrink from a direct antagonism, and refuse to let the 
cause of the Pope be separated from their own. Their dread 
of a collision, and their obtrusive submissiveness, encourage the 
enterprise of those whose desire is to promote the Papal autho- 
rity. Men who succumb in order to avoid the Index cannot 
be expected to reject what is proposed as an article of faith. 
If they will not resist a Roman congregation acting in the 
name of the Pope, they are not likely to resist an cecumenical 
council claiming to represent the Church. It is thought at 
Rome that, by declaring the Pope infallible, the independent 
action of the liberal party may be arrested, and the troubles of 
internal discussion averted for the future. 

This infallibility is already a received doctrine with a con- 
siderable fraction of the Catholics. In the Commission to 
which the question was submitted at Rome, in preparation for 
the Council, only one dissentient vote was given. Among the 
Jesuits it has long prevailed ; and the Jesuits being now in 
power, and recognised exponents of the Pope’s own sentiments, 


1 Der Papst und das Concil. Von Janus. (Leipzig: Steinacker.) 
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the moment is propitious to make their doctrine triumph. For 
the ideas of the Encyclical and Syllabus of 1864, by which 
Pius 1x. desired to remodel society, have not commanded gene- 
ral assent. The mind of Europe moves in other orbits; and 
nation after nation breaks away from the fetters of the canon 
law. It is hoped that the Pope’s words will be heard with 
more deference if they are enforced by severer penalties. 
Obedience or excommunication would be a formidable alter- 
native to the Catholics. The calculation is that it may yet be 
possible to recover by authority what has not been preserved 
by reason, and to restore, at one stroke, an influence which is 
waning, and a spirit that has passed away. 

There is no doubt that many of the bishops will be glad if 
the dogma of infallibility is not submitted to the Council. A 
book by a French prelate is announced to appear shortly, 
which proves that the authority and example of Bossuet are not 
lost upon his countrymen. The German bishops, meeting at 
Fulda the other day, agreed that it would be better for the 
Church if the question were not to be raised. The most emi- 
nent amongst them has declared his belief that the effect of 
the proposed decree would be to make all Germany Protestant. 
Others are not less forcibly impressed with the injury which 
would be done to the prospects of their Church in Great Britain. 
They have all combined to issue a pastoral letter, in which they 
repudiate with indignation the designs imputed to them. But 
they declare in the same document that no serious differences 
of opinion disturb the unanimity of the Catholic episcopate. 
Men who can utter such a thing in Germany must be capable 
of doing stranger things in Rome. 

I‘: will not be easy for the opposition to prevent the decree. 
In various ways the bishops are already largely committed. 
Since the revival of Provincial Synods, their acts have been 
sent to Rome for approval; and many of them have asserted 
their belief in the Papal infallibility. In 1854 the episcopate 
allowed the Pope to proclaim a new dogma tothe Church. In 
1862 they almost unanimously pronounced in favour of the 
temporal power. In 1864 they accepted the Syllabus. In 
1867 they assured the Pope that they were ready to believe 
whatever he should teach. At that time the intention to sum- 
mon a General Council, and the purpose of the summons, were 
no secret; and the bishops knew that their address would not 
be received if it expressed their obedience in less explicit terms. 
They will now be required to redeem their pledges. The most 
sanguine opponent can hardly expect, if the Council meets, 
that the dogma will not be proposed, or that it will be rejected 
in principle, or on any higher ground than that of present 
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expediency. Its rejection, so qualified, might easily be repre- 
sented as implicit acceptance of the principle, leaving the 
question of time to the judgment of the Pope. It will pro- 
bably appear that the question of expediency is the only one 
which will be fairly submitted to be affirmed or negatived by 
the Council. The managers consider that the doctrine itself is 
virtually decided, and that only those who believe it are real 
Catholics. Their object will be gained if the assembled episco- 
pate confirms their opinion by tacit acquiescence, while it de- 
termines whether a formal decree is opportune. 

No charge is more strenuously repelled by intelligent Catho- 
lics than that their faith is subject to be changed at will by the 
authorities of their Church, and that they may be called upon 
to believe to-morrow what they deny to-day. Their position in 
this respect is becoming critical. It is manifestly possible that 
a Council, at which their episcopate will be more fully assembled 
than it has been at any former Council, may proclaim that 
Catholicism must stand or fall with the infallibility of the Pope. 
They repudiate that doctrine now: will they believe it if the 
Council should so decide? On the answer to this question, 
even more than on the deliberations of the bishops at Rome, 
the future of their cause depends. 

An answer to it has at length been given, and given with 
such force and distinctness that it cannot be forgotten or 
recalled. A volume has appeared at Leipzig, on the competence 
of the Council and the infallibility of the Pope, which will 

‘complete that revolution in Catholic divinity, and in the con- 
ditions of religious controversy, which was begun by Mohler’s 
treatment of the claim to indefectibility, and by Newman’s 
theory of the development of doctrine. The argument of the 
book, sustained by a portentous chain of evidence, is briefly 
this :—The Christian Fathers not only teach that the Pope is 
fallible, but deny him the right of deciding dogmatic questions 
without a Council. In the first four centuries there is no trace 
of a dogmatic decree proceeding from a Pope. Great contro- 
versies were fought out and settled without the participation of 
the Popes ; their opinion was sometimes given and rejected by 
the Church; and no point of doctrine was finally decided by 
them in the first ten centuries of Christianity. They did not 
convene the General Councils ; they presided over them in two 
instances only; they did not confirm their acts. Among all 
the ancient heretics there is not one who was blamed because 
he had fallen away from the faith of Rome. Great doctrinal 
errors have been sometimes accepted, and sometimes originated, 
by Popes ; and, when a Pope was condemned for heresy by a 
General Council, the sentence was admitted without protest by 
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his successors. Several Churches of undisputed orthodoxy held 
no intercourse with the See of Rome. Those passages of Scrip- 
ture which are used ‘o prove that it is infallible, are not so 
interpreted by the Fathers. They all, eighteen in number, 
explain the prayer of Christ for Peter, without reference to the 
Pope. Not one of them believes that the Papacy is the rock on 
which He built His Church. Every Catholic priest binds him- 
self by oath never to interpret Scripture in contradiction to the 
Fathers ; and if, defying the unanimous testimony of antiquity, 
he makes these passages authority for Papal infallibility, he 
breaks his oath. 

So far the book only asserts more definitely, and with deeper 
learning, facts which were already known. The great problem 
is to explain how it came to pass that the ancient constitution 
of the Church was swept away, and another system substituted, 
contrary to it in principle, in spirit, and in action, and by what 
gradations the present claims arose. The history of this trans- 
formation is the great achievement of the book. Each step in 
the process, prolonged through centuries, is ascertained and 
accounted for; and nothing is left obscure where the greater 
part was till now unknown. The passage from the Catholicism 
of the Fathers to that of the modern Popes was accomplished 
by wilful falsehood ; and the whole structure of traditions, laws, 
and doctrines that support the theory of infallibility, and the 
practical despotism of the Popes, stands on a basis of fraud. 

The great change began in the middle of the ninth century, 
with a forgery which struck root so deep that its consequences 
survive, though it has been discovered and exposed for three 
centuries. About one hundred decretals of early pontiffs, with 
acts of Councils and passages from the Fathers, were composed 
and published in France. The object of their author was to 
liberate the bishops from the authority of metropolitans and 
of the civil government, by exalting the power of the Pope, in 
whom he represented all ecclesiastical authority as concentrated. 
He placed the final criterion of orthodoxy in the word of the 
Pope, and taught that Rome would always be true to the faith, 
and that the acts of Councils were inoperative and invalid with- 
out Papal confirmation. The effect was not what he intended. 
At Rome the ground had long been prepared by interpolations 
in St. Cyprian, and by the fictitious biographies of early Popes 
which bear the name of Anastasius ; and the advantage supplied 
by the Frankish prelate was eagerly seized. Nicolas I. declared 
that the originals of these texts were preserved in the Papal 
archives; and the bishops found themselves reduced to the 
position of dependants and delegates of the Pope. When 
Gregory Vil. undertook to impose his new system of govern- 
ment on the Church, he, as well as the able and unscrupulous 
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men who helped him, made all available use of pseudo-Isidore, 
and added such further fictions and interpolations as the new 
claims required. These accumulated forgeries, with more of 
his own making, were inserted by Gratian in the compilation 
which became the text-book of canon law. The exposure of 
the devices by which the Gregorian system obtained acceptance, 
and a spurious code supplanted the authentic law of the Church, 
is the most brilliant and the newest thing in the volume. 

The Councils became passive instruments in the hands of 
the Pope, and silently registered his decrees at the General 
Council of Vienne. Clement v. stated that he summoned only 
a few selected prelates, and informed them that whoever dared 
to speak, without being called on by the Pope, incurred excom- 
munication. The Papal absolutism was practically established 
when it was forced on the divines by the same arts. A series 
of forged passages from the Greek Fathers Came into existence, 
by which it appeared that the Pope was recognised as infallible 
by the Eastern Church in the fourth century. Urban Iv. com- 
municated them to St. Thomas Aquinas, who constructed the 
doctrine, as it afterwards flourished, on the proofs thus supplied. 
He was deceived by the invention of a false tradition ; and his 
great name spread and established the delusion. At length 
men became aware that the decay of religion and the lament- 
able evils and abuses in the Church were caused by the 
usurpations of Rome. At Constance it was proclaimed that 
the supreme legislative and judicial authority, and the last 
appeal in matters of faith, belonged to the Council ; and thus 
the belief and discipline of the Church were restored to what 
they had been before the forgeries began. The decrees were 
accepted by the Pope and by succeeding Councils; but it was a 
transitory reform. In the conflict with Protestantism the notion 
of unbounded power and unfailing orthodoxy was wrought up 
to the highest pitch at Rome. Cardinal Cajetan called the 
Church the slave of the Pope. Innocent Iv. had declared that 
every priest was bound to obey him, even in unjust things; and 

3ellarmine asserted that if a Pope should prescribe vice and 
prohibit virtue, the Church must believe him. “Si autem papa 
erraret precipiendo vitia, vel prohibendo virtutes, teneretur 
Ecclesia credere vitia esse bona et virtutes mala, nisi vellet 
contra conscientiam peccare.” Gregory VII. had claimed to in- 
herit the sanctity as well as the faith of P eter; and Innocent x. 
professed that God had made the Scriptures clear to him, and 
that he felt himself inspired from above. The present volume 
traces the progress of the theory, and its influence on religion 
and society, down to the sixteenth century, and shows with 
careful detail how much it contributed to the schism of the 
East, to the divisions of Western Christendom, to the corruption 
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of morality, the aggravation of tyranny, and the fanatical perse- 
eution of witchcraft and heresy, and how the only hope of 
Christian union lies in the reformation of those defects which 
have been introduced by fraud and malice during many ages of 
credulity and ignorance. If anything can ruin the system 
which exalts so high the claims and privileges of the Pope, it 
is such an exposure of the methods and the motives that have 
reared it. 

The author evidently is prepared for the worst. He thinks 
it conceivable that the Council may err as well as the Pope, 
and may proclaim as a dogma what is false. The encroachments 
of the Papacy have left so little independence to the episcopate 
that the testimony of the bishops is no security for their Church. 
Their oath of office binds them to preserve and to increase the 
rights, honours, privileges, and authority of the Pope; they are 
no longer competent to restrict those rights and authorities, or 
to resist the proposal to increase them. “Since the time of 
Gregory vil. the Papal power has weighed upon the Councils 
far more heavily than the imperial influence of old. When the 
prospect of a General Council was discussed in the sixteenth 
century, half Europe justly demanded two conditions,—that it 
should not be held at Rome, or even in Italy, and that the 
bishops should be released from their oath of obedience. The 
new Council will be held not only in Italy, but at Rome itself. 
That alone is decisive. It proves that, whatever the course of 
the Council may be, there is one quality that can never be 
assigned to it, the quality of true freedom” (p. 448). 

That is the reply of men versed in all the knowledge of their 
Church to the anxious question which has been so often asked; 
and it is not likely that the Council will produce anything more 
significant than such a declaration of opinion. Catholicism has 
never taken up stronger ground. Both among Protestants and 
Greeks. there are men in whose eyes the later forms of Papal 
domination are the one unpardonable fault of Rome. It has 
always been objected to the Gallican theology that it gave to 
the bishops what it took from the Pope, and attributed infalli- 
bility to the supreme ecclesiastical authorities. But here it is 
asserted that grave dogmatic error, imposed by authority and 
accepted without resistance, may long overcloud the Church; 
that the Papacy has taught false doctrines, and has made their 
adoption the test of orthodoxy; that it has excommunicated 
men who were right, while Rome was wrong; that it has been 
most potent and active in seducing consciences and leading 
souls astray; that it has obliterated the divine idea and the 
patristic doctrine of the Primacy. Understood in this way, 
and purified from those defects which have proceeded from the 
arbitrary power usurped by Rome, Catholicism would recover 
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an ample portion of its sway. It will lose at least as much if 
these detected superstitions are solemnly affirmed. The project 
has been so long and carefully prepared, and so publicly pro- 
claimed, that the attempt to withdraw it would be ruin. The 
chronic malady has become acute; and a serious crisis is at 
hand. Procrastination cannot avert it; and no one can tell 
whether the ideas of the book which is before us are shared by 
numbers sufficient to prevail. In the Preface it is stated that 
they were held by the most eminent men of Catholic Germany 
in the last generation; and this is true so far as regards their 
general spirit, their notion of the Church, their practical aspira- 
tions, and their moral tone, In this sense the work is the 
manifesto of a great party, and expresses opinions that are 
widely spread. But the evidence, the reasoning, the material 
basis, are in great part new. Many of the investigations were 
never made before; and the results were not all so clear and so 
certain as they now are. They are established by many facts 
which no one knew, and which it was no reproach to be igno- 
rant of ; so that the work retains the character of conciliation 
towards those whose opinions it directly refutes. It constitutes 
so great an advance in knowledge that it supplies them with 
some excuse for their errors, and a refuge from the imputation 
of bad faith. 

The author himself has been led by this circumstance into 
error. It has caused him to underrate the gravity of the 
charges in which his adversaries are involved. After exposing 
the fraudulent machinations by which the absolutist theory 
was set up, he proceeds to assume the sincerity of its advocates. 
He constantly speaks of the Jesuits, without any qualification, 
as supporters of the opinions in question. He seems to be 
utterly unaware that he thereby fixes on the whole Order the 
stigma of mendacity. It is useless to pretend that, after the 
progress of learning made known the spurious origin of the 
documents which are the basis of the modern Roman theory, 
the theory itself was sincerely believed in by educated men. 
The power of the modern Popes is retained by the same arts by 
which it was won. A man is not honest who accepts all the 
Papal decisions in questions of morality, for they have often 
been distinctly immoral; or who approves the conduct of the 
Popes in engrossing power, for it was stained with perfidy and 
falsehood; or who is ready to alter his convictions at their 
command, for his conscience is guided by no principle. Such 
men in reality believe that fair means will not avail to save the 
Church of Rome. Formerly, in time of great extremity, they 
betook themselves to persecution: for the same purpose and with 
the same motives they still practise deceit, and justify it with 
the name of religion. The Jesuits continue to be identified 
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with these opinions, because Jesuits conduct the journal that 
chiefly promotes them. But the Civilta Cattolica is the organ 
of the Vatican, not of the Society; and there is no small 
number of the Jesuits who heartily deplore its tendency, and 
are incapable of imitating its intellectual demoralization. In 
a passage which is quoted in The Pope and the Council, a Paris 
Jesuit has written, “God does not give His blessing to fraud ; 
the false decretals have produced nothing but harm.” And it 
is not just to say that the terms of extreme adulation applied 
to the Pope came in with the Jesuits. In the fifteenth century 
an archbishop writes to Alexander v1., “Te alterum in terris 
Deum semper habebimus ” (Petri de Warda Epistole, 1776, p. 
331). It is equally wrong to lay the blame of these things on 
the recent converts to Rome. In this country at least, most of 
the able opponents of such yiews among the Catholics are 
Oxford men. 

A more serious defect in the present work is that, having 
given so much, it has not given more. It is so rich in thought 
and matter that it creates a wish to see many questions more 
amply treated which have been only lightly touched. The 
author tells us that he hopes for a great reform in the Catholic 
Church ; but he does not describe the reform he desires. He 
hopes to see the evils remedied that spring from religious abso- 
lutism and centralization ; but this does not constitute a distinct 
idea of the Church of the future. It would be interesting to know 
how far the reforming spirit has penetratedamong the enlightened 
Catholics, and how high they place their ideal. There is a long 
array of problems which would find their solution, and of abuses 
which would receive their death-stroke, from the consistent appli- 
cation of the principles laid down in this book. Many of them 
have arisen in recent times, and have grown out of the system 
established at Trent. On this later ground the author shows 
himself teluctant to tread. The fulness of his knowledge, and the 
firmness of his grasp, attend him down to the sixteenth century ; 
but he scarcely glances at the times that follow. The Council of 
Trent occupies only two or three pages. Yet no example would 
be more useful to enforce the lesson he is teaching, or more profit- 
able on the eve of another General Council. The whole system 
of operations prepared for this occasion is borrowed from the 
arts that proved so efficacious three centuries ago. And there 
is one phenomenon which is sure to be repeated. The greatest 
difficulty of the Legates at Trent was not to resist the pressure 
of the reforming prelates, but to control the zeal of their own 
servile followers. They complained that, while the opposition 
was learned, prudent, and united, the bishops who sustained 
the policy of Rome compromised it by their obstinacy and the 
diversity of their views, inasmuch as each endeavoured to excel 
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the others in his anxiety to please the Pope. “Questi ci tra- 
vagliano non meno che li primi, trovando come facciamo il pit 
delle volte fra loro ostinatione nelle opinioni loro, e diversita, 
e varieta grande, di modo che quanto é fra li primi di concordia 
e unione, tanto é@ discordia e disunione negli secondi, per 
volersi ciascuno di loro mostrare pit affettione l’uno dell’ altro 
alla Sede Apostolica, e al particolare serviggio di N. S. e della 
Corte ; il che quanto noia’ ci apposti, e quanto disturbo, lassa- 
remo che V.S. Ima, lo consideri per se istessa” (Legates to 
Borromeo, Jan. 15, 1563). 

There is one question of immediate interest to which no 
answer has yet been given, If the Council were to proclaim 
the dogma of Papal infallibility, in what sense would those who 
accept and those who reject it constitute one and the same 
Church? What bond of unity and test of orthodoxy would 
remain for them? What doctrinal authority would the Church 
aS when the Pope had fallen into infallibility? What 
nealing powers are there for such a wound, and by what pro- 
cess of reaction could health be restored? The author avoids 
these questions. He does not look beyond the immediate issue ; 
and it is probable that, in reality, he feels assured of victory. 

For reasons stated in the Preface the authorship of the 
book is kept secret. The choice of persons capable of writ- 
ing it cannot be large; and, indeed, the Preface further 
informs us that it is not the work of one author only. We 
have disregarded this intimation, because those parts of the 
volume which have engaged our attention betray a single hand 
—the hand of one extraordinarily well versed in scholastic 
divinity and canon law, but not apparently so familiar with the 
modern history and literature of the Church. There are dis- 
tinct indications of the school to which he belongs. It is evi- 
dent that he is a friend of the Jate Mohler. He censures by 
name several Catholic writers who have imagined that the false 
decretals made no change in the constitution of the Church ; 
and of all recent writers, the one whose error on this point is the 
most flagrant and notorious is Mohler: yet his name is omitted. 
Mohler compared the preservation of the faith in the Church 
to the preservation of the language in a nation. This explana- 
tion comes very near to the idea of indefectibility, as the author 
appears to understand it. Mohler, on the other hand, never 
adopted the theory of Development which has since been 
naturalized in Germany by Dollinger, in a work which the 
author quotes. But the theory is entirely ignored throughout 
his volume. And this, in the judgment of many who most 
heartily sympathize with the main spirit and purpose of the 
book, will appear the one point in which it has failed to main- 
tain its position in the very front rank of science. 











THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRIA. 


Mopern history exhibits no such example of the hopeless 
confusion and seemingly inevitable dissolution of a great his- 
torical power as Austria afforded after the defeat of Sadowa. 
At the close of 1866 men thought that the Empire was falling 
asunder, and that nowhere among its fifteen constituent nation- 
alities, all strangers to each other in language and race, was there 
any conscious principle of Austrian unity and independence. 
At least, no such idea anywhere showed signs of life. Many 
able politicians considered -that the disappearance of Austria 
from the map was only a question of time ; and prudent states- 
men thought it necessary to make this eventuality a factor in 
their calculations of the future. Neither Prussia after Jena, 
nor the French Empire after Moscow, Leipzig, and Waterloo, 
nor Austria herself during the Revolution of 1848, can be com- 
pared with Austria after the Peace of Prague. Conquered and 
prostrate, owing her nominal existence to the selfish interces- 
sion of doubtful friends, shut out from Germany, despaired of 
but hardly regretted by her peoples, with her forces demoralized 
and dissolved in spite of their victories in Italy and on the 
Adriatic, and on the brink of national bankruptcy, Austria saw 
her rival and conqueror rise in a few weeks from a dubious 
rank to be supreme over Germany, and the Dictator of Central 
Europe, whose commands no one of the great Powers ventured 
to gainsay, and whose apparent tendencies to national unity 
found a ready echo either in the hopes and admiration, or in 
the fears and hallucinations, of the German populations and 
their princes. 

Three years only have passed; and now, though Prussia 
has lost none of her material power, though her victories and 
annexations have entailed no war to restore the equilibrium of 
Europe, though her supremacy in Germany has been confirmed 
by conventions and constitutions, though her force in the pre- 
sence of the weakness of her rivals has enabled her to turn 
every circumstance to account, and though her endeavours to 
settle the affairs of Germany are nowhere thwarted by Austria, 
yet the comparative position of the two Powers has been 
strangely altered. If there is no example of any such over- 
throw as that of Austria in 1866, still less is there any of so 
sudden a resurrection. Without help from abroad, without 
any special good luck, without allies, and without internal dis- 
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turbances, she is restored to the position not only of a State, 
but of a great Power. No one now seriously thinks that Austria 
is doomed; and all competent and impartial judges recognise 
the necessity of her existence for the equilibrium of Europe. 
Statesmen have ceased to make the contingency of her disap- 
pearance an element of their calculations; nor do they now 
dispute her claim to a place among the great Powers. The 
conditions of 1866 are reversed. The populations of the Empire 
are, generally speaking, in harmony with the Government, 
co-operating with confidence and generosity in its efforts to re- 
construct the State on a constitutional basis of national and reli- 
gious liberty. The experience of an older time might perhaps 
seem to suggest that this progress was only specious, and this 
apparent unanimity of the heterogeneous elements of Austria 
merely an accident. But the history of the last three years 
exhibits causes adequate to these wonderful effects. It tells of 
unwearied exertion, patriotic sacrifice, prudent self-restraint, 
and deliberate energy, applied to what was urgently necessary, 
while ameliorations that required time to ripen them were judi- 
ciously postponed; and this not in any single section, but 
throughout all the elements actively employed in the regenera- 
tion of the Empire. This political resurrection has been accom- 
panied by a great development of industry,, commerce, and 
agriculture among the masses—itself a result of revived hopes, 
and a cause of further regeneration in all orders of society. 
Count Beust, the author of these reforms, has already gained 
an imperishable name in Austrian history. But his plans 
would have been abortive unless he had sought and found a 
congenial basis in the actual and historical condition of the 
Empire and its heterogeneous population. Austria began this 
course with her wounds open and her strength exhausted. She 
continues it with her reforms still incomplete. The harvest 
she has already reaped would have been impossible if she had 
not understood how to employ the popular energy, and to direct 
it so as to meet the needs, tastes, and wishes of her various 
peoples, and the political, social, and religious tendencies of the 
age. The announcement of the Liberal policy, which was to rege- 
nerate the Empire by means of constitutional self-government, 
honestly carried out in every province and in every department 
of public life, ought naturally to have been greeted with delight, 
not only in Austria, but throughout Europe. But at first, in all 
the German provinces of the Empire, and even among Count 
Beust’s own followers, there was much indifference and distrust 
of his bold idea of founding the future Empire upon a dualism, 
and reconstructing the Austrian monarchy upon a compromise 
with Hungary. It seemed like the empiricism of an idealist, dan- 
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gerous both to the internal development and the external power 
of the State, and not without peril to the free constitutional pro- 
gress of the non-Hungarian provinces. The aversion from expe- 
riments was justified by the sterility ofthe changes of system in 
1848; and the fear of weakening the State would scarcely ap- 
pear exaggerated in presence of the centralized military Powers 
by which Austria was surrounded. But the sceptics entirely 
forgot that the dualism was no new unheard-of or ambiguous 
political invention, but simply a return to a natural condition 
sanctioned by history, which had existed during three centuries 
of the vigorous youth and unquestioned supremacy of Austria. 
The Italian possessions, the German Empire, and the relations 
to the German Confederation, which had come upon her only to 
make her squander her energies fruitlessly, had now been cut 
away; and it had become possible once more to devote all the 
energies of the State, in its dualistic condition, to its own inter- 
nal consolidation. That the realization of the plan must involve 
endless difficulties and dangers, which it needs the most consum- 
mate statesmanship to watch, to avoid, and to allay, is evident, 
even though we treat as exceptional these three years, which 
have as yet been insufficient for the complete settlement of con- 
ditions new to the present generation, and still more for the incor- 
poration of these conditions into the habits and customs of the 
people. Yet no unprejudiced observer, who has watched the 
course of events during these exceptional years, will have failed 
to see how difficulties and obstacles which at first seemed in- 
surmountable gradually gave way or vanished, as the single 
links of the great system were gradually reunited, and the 
theories of the dualism reduced to practice. Moreover, in the 
peculiar circumstances of Austria, the restitution of the histori- 
cal constitution of Hungary, and her free development within 
the conditions and limits of the Pragmatic Sanction, afford an 
invaluable guarantee for the stability and for the liberal form of 
the constitution, both as regards the Reichsrath and the separate 
Diets of the non-Hungarian provinces. The Delegations, freely 
elected by the Hungarian Parliament and by the Reichsrath, 
and constituting a parliament for the general interests of the 
entire monarchy, are a security against any encroachment of the 
executive government upon constitutional privileges and liber- 
ties, and against any policy of the Crown which might be out 
of harmony with the tendencies, wishes, and opinions of the 
Austrian people. The dualism with its common Delegations 
has thus set its seal upon the tomb of all sudden changes of 
system, of coups d’état, and of all arbitrary measures and 
illiberal proceedings. 

In order to exhibit with clearness the elements upon which 
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Count Beust has founded his reconstruction of the Empire, and 
brought about the changes of the last three years, it is necessary 
to refer briefly to the chief points of the political history of the 
extraordinary mechanism called Austria, which, in its mixture of 
nationalities and variety of soil, is like a little Europe. Every 
one knows the old epigram “ Bella gerant alii, Tu felix Austria, 
nube ;” but few have considered the necessary action of these 
matrimonial accessions upon the political arrangement of the 
European microcosm. Austria acquired only a few of her pos- 
sessions by conquest, and thus could seldom or never deal with 
them with a conqueror’s arbitrary rights. The single provinces 
accrued to the monarchy by way of remuneration, inheritance, 
bequest, and convention ; each seemed to have a guarantee for 
the preservation of its own constitution ; and the monarchy was 
but an agglomeration of States till the Pragmatic Sanction in 
1713 united them into an indissoluble confederacy. The consti- 
tutions of all these States were stdndisch, favouring the privileged 
orders, and representing the interests of the masses in a very im- 
perfect way. In Hungary there was no pretence at any repre- 
sentation: the unprivileged masses were only a misera contri- 
buens plebs. The development of the popular order in these 
privileged constitutions would have given the Empire a resistless 
force against the aristocratic pretensions and the opposition of 
Hungary ; but, instead of this, the series of Austrian statesmen 
constantly aimed at adapting these constitutions to the exi- 
gencies of an enlightened absolutism. The attempt may be 
said to have been more or less successful. But the centraliz- 
ing absolutism of Joseph 11. strove in vain against the aris- 
tocracy of Hungary; and his successor, Leopold IL, was 
obliged, in 1787, to confirm, by solemn act, the inviolability of 
the old Hungarian constitution, and especially the equal par- 
tition of legislative power between the Sovereign and the 
Parliament. The 10th article laid down that Hungary, like 
the other Austrian provinces, was bound to acknowledge the 
succession of the House of Austria, but that Hungary and its 
annexes were nevertheless completely free and independent in 
respect to constitutional and legal government, including the 
administration of justice. Hungary was thus declared to be not 
subject to any other State or nation, but to be entitled to its 
own constitution and administration; it was to be governed by 
its own legitimate king, according to its own laws and customs, 
and not after the manner of the other provinces of the Empire. 
Thus, ever since 1787, dualism has been a legal and professed 
fact,—on the one side, Hungary, with its annexes amalgamated 
into a single political body, under its old and obstinately de- 
fended constitution: on the other side, the non-Hungarian 
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provinces, forced, in spite of their differences, into political 
unity, by the agency of a civilizing centralization. If, under 
the Emperor Francis and the administration of Metternich, the 
regularity of the Hungarian Parliaments had become impaired, 
and if the other local parliaments had become mere forms, 
meeting with closed doors, nevertheless the dualism of the 
Empire was neither destroyed nor radically altered; and Aus- 
tria, up to 1848, continued to be a monarchy based upon a 
dualism. Metternich and the Magyars have both been judged 
by history, and may be dismissed from consideration. But it 
is necessary to remark that the Austrian Revolution of 1848, 
which was only a wave of the great European storm, was alto- 
gether unconnected with the historical conditions of the Aus- 
trian States, although its sterile character of a bellum omnium 
contra omnes might be traced to the policy of the paternal 
administration. For the Government, whose principle was to 
keep all the elements of political self-assertion in a state of 
passive nonage, had turned to its own account the general 
incapacity which it had fostered, and used one nationality to 
overawe another, by working on the ghastly bugbears of 
national antipathies. Each province easily found in its own 
conditions sufficient reason to go to war with the Government ; 
but, although they were all united in a cry for liberty, it did 
not require very long inspection to see that the meaning of 
the cry was not simply liberty for each province, but liberty for 
each to oppress all the others, in the assertion of its own pre- 
cedence and supremacy. None of the revolutions which swept 
through the Austrian provinces had any definite political pro- 
gramme to begin with; nor did any of them adopt any, however 
eccentric, to be adhered to and defended with conscious persever- 
ance., Even in Italy, the national antipathy merely fed on the 
impulsive reforms of Pius Ix., and was only fired in the towns, 
while the masses still adhered to the Government. In the west- 
ern Slavonic provinces the aristocracy and clergy attempted to 
appropriate the agitation which had been communicated to the 
masses from without, and to turn it against the Austrian supre- 
macy, in order, beneath this banner, to re-establish the feudal 
and hierarchical organization of the past. In the German pro- 
vinces the claim of the Corporations to a share in the financial 
regulation of the State was by no means an adequate incentive 
to revolution. The Revolution came, conquered, and set up its 
throne upon a heap of ruins. It came like some elementary 
cataclysm, with power only to destroy, and not to create or to 
reform. 

It was only in Hungary that things looked a little better. 
There the Revolution at first based itself on certain concrete and 
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legal claims; but there also, as time went on, and the agitation 
of Kossuth had overborne the sober elements, and established 
his sway, the movement forfeited its legal status, and became a 
separatist rebellion. But before it had gone astray, and lost 
itself in the bloody paths of revolution, it had already legally 
brought about the constitutional revision of 1848, which both 
introduced a mass of improvements in the internal administra- 
tion of the country, and confirmed, without altering, the relation 
of the kingdom and its annexes to Austria, as fixed by the 
Pragmatic Sanction and later conventions. This revision, 
which does not belong to the Revolution, but arose out of the 
preceding movement, was sanctioned by the Emperor in his 
quality of King of Hungary. But now came the event which 
so greatly changed the relations of the various Austrian sys- 
tems to Hungary. The first Hungarian Parliament elected 
under the constitution of 1848, acting by the instigation of 
Kossuth, encouraged and furnished supplies for war against 
Austria, and then (after the Imperial envoys had been refused an 
interview, and assassinated, so that all compromise had become 
impossible, and Austria had been forced to accept the challenge) 
publicly proclaimed Hungary to be a separate sovereign king- 
dom, and excluded the legitimate heirs of the House of Austria 
from the crown. Itwas politically a gross mistake in Schwartzen- 
berg to apply the same measures to Hungary, after its reduction, 
as he applied to the other provinces of the Empire after quelling 
their revolutions, and to treat Hungary and its dependencies 
as if they had forfeited all their local and historical privileges 
by the revolution. But it is difficult to show that his position 
was illegal, or that his argument was the nonsense which it is 
generally supposed to be. Hungary, after the conquest, found 
itself in much the same relation to Austria as the Confederate 
States in America to the Union, after the war. Of course it does 
not follow that the vindictive administration of Haynau was 
justifiable. But these questions would lead us out of our course. 
It is more to the purpose to remark that, in all the revolu- 
tionary processes in the Austrian States, tending to alter their 
relations with the central government, two distinct and divergent 
tendencies manifested themselves. The Slavonic and Italian 
revolutions, and the German democratic movement, each de- 
manded for its own provinces and dependencies an administra- 
tion wholly independent of the central government, so that 
the relation to be professedly maintained between these groups 
and the Empire would differ in name only from the separation 
avowed in the case of Hungary. But, for all this, the strongest 
and most predominant nation of each given group claimed to 
exercise a complete central supremacy over the weaker races 
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and fragments of nations comprised within its borders. In 
Hungary, this pretension led to the struggles of the Servians 
and Croats against the Magyars, and to the union of the Ban 
Jellachich with the Imperial government against Hungary and 
the Viennese revolution. So in Galicia the Ruthenians sup- 
ported the Empire against the Poles; the Moravians opposed 
the pretensions of the Bohemians, and the Slavonians those of 
the Italians. The Imperial government, as soon as it had put 
down the revolution and was free to act, was naturally looked 
to by all these smaller nationalities to protect them from the 
larger ones, and by the moderate reformers in the German pro- 
vinces to paralyse the baneful action of the extreme democrats. 
They all called for the supreme direction of the central 
government, acting by uniform institutions throughout the 
Empire, and thus became a centralizing party which balanced 
the opposing elements of federalism. The position of the 
Empire had thus become most strange. As it stood victorious 
upon the fallen ramparts of the revolution, amidst an unex- 
ampled ruin of all the orders and institutions of the State, it 
was conscious that it had fought its way out of this nameless 
chaos, and had, for the moment at least, restored itself to 
absolute power. It was conscious, too, that it had in vain 
offered every concession constitutionally possible, and com- 
patible with its duties and with its own preservation ; and that 
it had restored its authority, not by the aid of the people, but 
by its own means of coercion, its army. The leaders of this 
army were men who, though the revolution was raging in their 
rear, were victorious upon the battle-fields of Italy. They 
succeeded too in quelling the revolution of Vienna. But in 
Hungary they had to see their glory transferred to the standards 
of a traditionally detested ally, who presented himself on the 
field unasked, and not without menace. It was natural that 
the man who was to superintend the reconstruction of the 
shattered Empire should be chosen from among the leaders of 
this army. The choice fell upon one whom the Neapolitan 
revolution had driven back from a brilliant political career into 
the army, and who had gloriously distinguished himself at 
Curtatone, Goito, and Custozza. A few months before a poet 
had said to the venerable Radetzky, 


“In deinem Heer lebt Oesterreich, 
Wir andern sind elende Trimmer ;” 


and now he might have said that Austria and Prince Felix 
Schwartzenberg were but one and the same idea, so closely is 
the history of the reorganization of Austria after the revolution 
attached to his individual person. 
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Schwartzenberg undertook to reconstruct the Empire with 
a strong hand, on principles neither official nor reactionary. 
Simply ignorant of the existence of many obsolete rights and 
relations between the heterogeneous elements of the Empire, 
he declared their claims to have been forfeited by the revolution, 
and proceeded to establish, on the 4th of March 1849, a cen- 
tralized and yet really constitutional government. The failure 
of the attempted compromise with the Parliament of Krem- 
sier, which belonged to the preceding revolutionary epoch, had 
convinced him that the centrifugal fancies were much stronger 
in the leaders of the revolution than the idea of Austrian unity. 
Under these circumstances, no one can blame him either for his 
principles or his conduct. The wrong-doing of the government 
began later, when it inconsistently withdrew from the liberal 
principles of theconstitution of March. It thus lost theconfidence 
of those populations of the Empire which constituted the cen- 
tralizing party, on whose moral and parliamentary co-operation 
it had to rely. After the dissolution of the revolutionary Par- 
liament, and the withdrawal of the March constitution, each 
province was allowed to retain its own particular constitution, 
in acknowledgment and for the protection of the political 
rights which had been granted by the constitution to the in- 
habitants of each province. If these separate rights had been 
allowed to become Imperial rights, and the constitution of 
March had been permitted to become a parliamentary fact, the 
general reconstruction of the Empire would have been effected, 
and Hungary might have borne with the secession of Croatia, 
Slavonia, and Transylvania, and might have dispensed with 
those parts of her recovered constitution which did not har- 
monize with the general constitution of the whole Empire. 
The Schwartzenberg ministry was clearly guilty of a grave 
political error by changing the constitution of March into 
absolutism, and still more, on the 20th of August 1851, by 
compelling the young Emperor Francis Joseph formally to 
revoke it. In the peculiar condition of Austria this revocation 
did a permanent moral injury to the monarchical principle. 
For when the monarch claims that the various grades of 
society, the various interests and wishes of mutually jealous 
populations, should find their central point of indifference in 
his government, these elements must become impersonal in 
himself. It was thought and felt that Schwartzenberg had the 
justification of a clear necessity, when he made it a preliminary 
condition to his work of reconstruction, that the united crowns 
should be transferred, from a man in whom they had made 
themselves deeply obnoxious to the revolution, to a young 
prince who was without any political past, and was unfettered 
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by any contracts. But when the second great act of this young 
prince was the revocation of the constitution which he had 
granted at his accession, then there arose that contempt for the 
Imperial word, that disbelief of solemn promises, that doubt of 
any real connection between the public declarations and the 
private intentions of the government, that want of confidence 
and energy in the popular elements invited to co-operate with 
it, that reserved, restless, dissatisfied air in those whose claims 
were granted, and that thorough discontent in the masses, 
which have so remarkably characterized the public life of 
Austria, and which are not yet effaced even by the complete 
breach between the present system and the traditions and 
aspirations of the old Austrian policy. 

Truth, honesty, and adherence to the principles of the con- 
stitution of March would probably have spared the Austrian 
people eighteen years of suffering, and would perhaps have 
saved the Empire from the bitter reverses it has had to endure. 
Under the pressure of these reverses its successive governments 
helplessly and desperately drifted from one constitutional 
experiment to another; but among all these experiments there 
was only one which could claim to meet the exigencies of the 
times. The constitution of February 1861 was in many essen- 
tial points only a reproduction of the constitution of March. 
The blame of the fatal return to absolutism does not belong to 
Schwartzenberg so much as to Bach, the Minister of the Interior, 
who owed his elevation to a political apostasy. The attention 
of the President of the Cabinet was absorbed in foreign affairs ; 
and his thoughts were exclusively bent on concentrating all the 
energies of the En: ire in a single purpose. Nevertheless, he 
not merely connived at Bach’s reactionary measures, but sup- 
ported them with all his influence in the Imperial Council. 
But with him absolutism was not an end, but merely a means 
by which he hoped to regain that position in relation to Prussia, 
that influence in Germany and Central Europe, which Austria 
had lost by the revolution. And this object was gained. But 
after Schwartzenberg’s death in April 1852, his successors, in 
spite of the stringent absolutism of their bureaucratic admini- 
stration, could neither maintain the external position of the 
Empire nor promote its internal prosperity. Once more, there- 
fore, public opinion was in a bitter ferment. Under Schwartzen- 
berg, the constitution of March, though inactive and powerless, 
yet guaranteed the provincial constitutions; and though he 
established the privileges and precedence of the clergy, and 
endeavoured to use their powerful influence in favour of the 
centralizing absolutism, yet he professed that the question of 
an organic legislation for the whole Empire was still open, and 
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had to be solved without delay. But, after his death, the absolut- 
ist administration of Bach could only make a formal and 
mechanical division of each province into districts and arron- 
dissements, and, after abolishing the civil and criminal code 
hitherto in vigour in the Slavo-German provinces, establish 
judicial and administrative uniformity throughout the Empire. 
Bach sent to Hungary a legion of officials, who knew nothing 
of the country, its usages or customs, in order that they might 
enforce the new regulations, so repugnant to the popular feel- 
ing and wishes. Under his rule, an immense army preyed on 
the vitals of the Empire ; the people were burdened with taxes, 
with famine, with a preposterous financial administration which 
contracted annual loans on continually heavier terms, and, 
finally, with a so-called voluntary national loan, most unjust to 
the middle classes. Of this, 500,000,000 florins were squan- 
dered in the wavering neutrality of the Government during 
the Crimean War, the only results of which were to em- 
bitter the relations of the Empire with Russia and Prussia, and 
to throw uncertainty on its standing with the Western Powers. 
But Bach’s noxious and reactionary policy culminated in the 
concordat. It was not by that Act, but by the previous aboli- 
tion of the placitum regium, that free intercourse was granted 
between the bishops and Rome: the concordat of the 18th 
of August 1855 guaranteed the independence of the hierarchy 
within the limits of the political state. In this document the 
claims of ecclesiastical absolutism were so completely acknow- 
ledged that, even during the period of its unquestioned supre- 
macy, several of its regulations were found impossible to enforce. 
But it really endangered the position of the non-Catholic popu- 
lation ; and the more it narrowed the political liberties of the 
people, the greater was the indignation of all orders at the large 
and unrestrained liberty which it conferred onthe Church. Yet 
the concordat never did what it was meant to do. It did not 
enlist the clergy on the side of the Government. On the con- 
trary, a multitude of them, especially of the inferior class, among 
the Italians, Slaves, and Magyars, continued in the party of 
opposition. 

Such was the situation of Austria when the Emperor Napo- 
leon forced her into war with Italy. Gyulay’s incapacity and 
the imperfect military organization on the one hand, and the 
rivalry of Prussia in Germany on the other, did their work. 
Prussia strove to turn to account the difficulties of the Empire, 
overwhelmed by the French and Sardinians, and to appropriate 
the military supremacy in the German Confederation. With 
her ready army she overawed the allies who remained faithful 
to Austria, and so compelled her to purchase peace with the 
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loss of Lombardy, in order to save her position in Germany. 
The Austrian Government, bereaved of a kingdom, conscious of 
its precarious position in Germany, suspecting that the Peace 
of Zurich would never be honestly observed, and that it could 
not prevent the creation of the kingdom of Italy, had now once 
more to appeal to the Austrian populations. That this could only 
be done by a liberal and constitutional change of Government 
was declared by all the provinces, by the public press, and by 
the most experienced patriots. The financial situation proved 
decisive. The new Cabinet under Goluchowsky fancied that 
any radical change might be avoided if only the Reichsrath, to 
which the budget of 1861 was to be submitted, were reinforced. 
This Reichsrath was the remains of the constitutional body of 
1851, which still acted as the Imperial Council. But the Hun- 
garian members refused to accept such conditions; and the 
rest of the body declared that the grievances both of the Empire 
and of the single provinces ought to be abated through the 
action of a body in which both the provinces and the Empire 
were effectually represented, that the existing Reichsrath was 
wholly unfit’ for the purpose, and that the writ of July 17, 1860, 
which gave it the right to decide on questions of taxes and 
loans, was no longer valid. Here the old conflict between the 
federal and the centralist principles once more cropped up. 
The majority desired the “ historical and political personality” 
of the separate provinces to issue in their administrative and 
legislative autonomy; the minority, in spite of its declared 
liberalism, advocated restrictions on provincial self-government. 
The diploma of the 20th of October 1860 embodied the views 
of the majority. It called them an irrevocable principle of 
policy. It divided all public affairs into two classes—imperial 
and provincial. The former it assigned to a Reichsrath duly 
elected by the various provincial parliaments; the latter it 
made over to the legislative bodies of the provinces. Among 
imperial affairs it enumerated financial and military admini- 
stration, and foreign commerce and intercourse. All other 
legislative matters were referred to the provincial parliaments. 
The old constitution of Hungary, with its communal autonomy, 
was restored ; and the other provinces received back their local 
regulations. The cardinal affairs of the non-Hungarian pro- 
vinces, which had long been transacted in common, were to be 
decided by the non-Hungarian members of the Reichsrath, who 
were to constitute the Lesser Reichsrath. 

These concessions were both too small and too great. Though 
the Lesser Reichsrath was a manifest memorial of the ancient 
dualism of the Empire, the October diploma, as an irrevocable 
principle of policy, satisfied noone. In the German hereditary 
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provinces there was the utmost dissatisfaction at its ultra- 
federalist limitation of the competency of the Reichsrath. In 
the Slavonic provinces the aristocracy and clergy tried to make 
use of Goluchowsky’s provincial regulations as a means of coun- 
teracting the liberal tendencies and modern spirit of the impe- 
rial constitutionalism. Hungary, instead of its old constitution, 
demanded that of 1848, which provided for a merely personal 
union. Goluchowsky was helpless amidst this confusion of his 
federal theories; and he was succeeded in December 1860 by 
the able Schmerling, who stood high in the estimation of the 
centralizing constitutionalists. The chief object of this minister 
was, under the semblance of developing the irrevocable princi- 
ples of the October diploma, to set limits to provincial autonomy, 
by extending the constitutional competency of the Reichstag. 
He accordingly relied on the German elements of the Em- 
pire. On the 26th of February 1861, he published an Imperial 
patent to regulate the representation. The Reichsrath, instead 
of being a single assembly consisting of Imperial Archdukes 
and members chosen for life by the Emperor from the heredi- 
tary nobility, now included also a lower house of 343 members 
elected by the provincial parliaments, and enjoyed the rights 
of public debating and initiative, which all former Reichsraths 
had been without. 

The Government, seeing the unfavourable reception of the 
diploma of October, and unwilling entirely to hand over the 
Reichsrath to the provincial parliaments, reserved to itself the 
right, when exceptional circumstances existed, or when the 
deputies could not be elected by those parliaments, of desig- 
nating certain towns, districts, or corporations, which might 
elect the deputies instead. This provision was chiefly meant 
to counteract the Hungarian opposition to the Reichsrath. 
But there was also some disquietude at the Slave majorities in 
some of the non-Hungarian provincial parliaments ; the more 
so, as the constitution of February had legally established the 
right of the Lesser Reichsrath to deal with the common con- 
cerns of the Cis-Leithan provinces. On the other hand, the 
provincial parliaments, no longer elected on the feudal prin- 
ciple but on that of public interests, acquired the right of ini- 
tiative and publicity. Notwithstanding these inconsistent 
waverings between the principles of federalism and centraliza- 
tion, it must be conceded that the patent of February was a 
mortal blow to absolutism (which was still alive in the diploma 
of October) by co-ordinating the assent of the provincial parlia- 
ments with the Emperor’s sanction, as previous conditions to 
the enactment of all imperial and provincial laws. Constitu- 
tional life really began in Austria with this act, although in 
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several of the provinces it was never properly executed. For 
all subsequent political struggles have turned upon constitu- 
tional principles, though from time to time one party or the 
other may have evinced an intention of abandoning them. The 
Government, too, has dispensed with the useful expedient of 
“necessity of State.” 

This was the position of things in Austria; in Hungary it 
was otherwise. There the October diploma and the February 
patent gave rise to the movement for what was called the 
Compromise, which assumed such proportions, was pursued 
with such exasperation, and was so complicated with external 
circumstances, that it became a vital question for the whole 
monarchy. And as this struggle had its starting-point in the 
February patent, so also had it to seek there its final settle- 
ment. This will be clearly seen if we examine the situation 
in which the October diploma and the February patent placed 
Hungary and its annexes in their relations with Austria. 

The centralizing constitution of March 1849 not only abol- 
ished the constitution of Hungary, but also separated Croatia, 
Slavonia, Dalmatia, Transylvania, the Woiwodships of Ser- 
via and the Banat, and made them independent of Hungary. 
The ensuing ten years’ absolutism, which attempted to establish 
a bureaucratic administration in Hungary, inevitably main- 
tained this separation. The situation lasted till the diploma 
of October 1860 revived the old constitution of Hungary, 
giving back its former civil and political administration 
and its own official language, but not restoring its sepa- 
rated dependencies. It was held that the representatives of 
Croatia and Slavonia ought to negotiate this matter for them- 
selves with the provincial parliament of Pesth. On the 
27th of December 1860, the old political connection of Servia 
and the Banat with Hungary was restored. Still the question 
remained open with regard to Transylvania and Dalmatia. 
The discontent thus caused was heightened by the fact that 
the patent of February sensibly affected the Hungarian con- 
stitution, by limiting the competency of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment with respect to matters submitted to the Reichsrath. 
This movement was a great difficulty to the Viennese Govern- 
ment. It could not, if it would, revert to the theory of 
Schwartzenberg and Bach, that the revolution had invalidated 
all previous rights; for the Emperor had, in a rescript of the 
16th of January 1861, declared that the October diploma was 
not a final settlement, and expressed his earnest wish that the 
institutions which had such deep roots in the affections of 
Hungary should be promptly and completely conceded, whereby 
the other provinces would receive a guarantee for the establish- 
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ment and development of constitutional measures. There is 
here, however, an inexplicable contradiction with the patent of 
February, which placed Hungary in exactly the same position 
as the other provinces. The October diploma and the February 
patent had to be submitted to the assent of the Hungarian Par- 
liament before the assembling of the Reichsrath in May. The 
Hungarian Parliament met in April, and in repeated addresses 
set forth its reservations and doubts about the two acts, which 
it refused to accept, seeing that Hungary had its own con- 
stitution, revised in 1848, and sanctioned by the legitimate 
King (the Emperor Ferdinand). On the strength of this con- 
stitution the Parliament demanded an independent and respon- 
sible Hungarian ministry, and repudiated the authority of the 
Reichsrath. Schmerling could effect no compromise; and the 
Reichsrath had to be opened without deputies from Hungary 
oritsannexes. In Croatia and Slavonia, where the loyalty of the 
people in 1848 had been repaid with injustice by the Imperial 
Government, the Parliament refused all accommodation with 
regard to the relations between Dalmatia and Hungary; and 
in Transylvania circumstances prevented the meeting of the 
Parliament till 1863. Negotiations were still kept up with 
Pesth, but to no purpose; the Hungarians summed up their 
objections in a final address of the 12th of August 1861, which 
concluded by saying that the patent of February made any 
understanding impossible. There was no alternative but a 
dissolution, which took place on the 21st of August 1861. If 
the conduct of the Viennese Government had been hitherto 
defensible on constitutional grounds, its further proceedings 
showed a want of the most ordinary common-sense. With the 
October diploma the foreign administration imposed upon Hun- 
gary by Bach had been abolished, and native elected officials 
substituted. But now the wild agitation of the opposition, 
which did not amount to rioting or revolution, was met by the 
suspension of municipal and communal government, and the 
establishment of military tribunals. A dead silence spread 
over the country ; and a deep hatred for Austria struck root in 
the public mind, like the feeling in Lombardy and Venice after 
the war of 1848. It is now known that this feeling was en- 
couraged and flattered, if not kindled, by foreign agency, which 
aimed at annihilating Austria, and relied much on the hot blood 
of the warlike Hungarians. But for years the Government was 
in ignorance of this fact, and was unaware of the magnitude 
of the danger. It was not perceived that the conservative and 
aristocratic elements of Hungary had lost their influence, and 
were mastered by the austere and upright constitutional party 
led by Deak, who had been the master-spirit in the Diet in 186]. 
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Neither was it perceived that the slow progress and inefficency 
of the Reichsrath, in its three first sessions, had only exasperated 
the opposition against the constitutional policy of Schmerling. 

When the second session of the Reichsrath was opened, and 
the advent of the Transylvanian deputies gave Schmerling 
occasion to proclaim that the Lesser Reichsrath was a parlia- 
ment for the whole Empire, he referred to the absence of the 
Hungarians, Croats, and Slavonians, and said, “We can wait.” 
There was never a more incomprehensible delusion. The 
obstinacy of the Hungarians was greater than that of Schmer- 
ling ; and, in the third session, the Czech deputies from Bohemia 
and Moravia followed the Hungarian example, and sent in a 
protest against the representation of the monarchy by an incom- 
plete assembly. At the same time, the feudal and national 
opposition to the centralizing development of the October 
diploma, through the February patent, was gaining ground; 
and even Schmerling’s parliamentary friends were so bewildered 
by his conduct that they left him, and on several occasions 
voted against him. 

The friends of the Constitution, as such, were moderate 
centralizers, and therefore could neither acknowledge the 
“absolute refusal” of Hungary, nor see in the federalist aspira- 
tions of Czechs and southern Slavonians anything but a dis- 
guised opposition to the general constitutional development. 
In such a situation, then, it was natural that they should ask 
what Schmerling’s Government had done to consolidate the 
Constitution, to promote material prosperity, or to secure the 
Empire from within or from without. The masses were once 
more violently discontented, and were entirely without con- 
fidence, either in the Government or in the Reichsrath. The 
most favourable judge would have had to confess that Schmer- 
ling had only fulfilled the smaller part of the hopes which he 
had excited on his accession to office, and that the latter half 
of his administration was only an inactive waiting for events, 
with poor expedients for the needs of the moment. No positive 
legislative reforms had been effected by the Government during 
the three sessions ; nor had the Reichsrath done anything great 
with its initiative. The constitutional treatment of the budget 
brought small improvement to the finances; for, while the 
question of the mutual relations of the separate parts of the 
Empire was open, there could be no mutual economy or general 
financial superintendence. But during these three sessions the 
whole financial mismanagement was brought to light—the 
transgression of the budget, the secret loans, and the ruinous 
money transactions of former years. It is true that there was 
little use in disputing over spilt milk; and the sharp criticism 
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of the Lower House, and its votes of want of confidence, which 
ministers combated in vain by promises, threats, and the inter- 
ference of the Upper House, only helped the enemies of the 
Constitution in hastening the fall of Schmerling. 

During Count Rechberg’s administration of foreign affairs, 
the relations of Austria with Prussia and Germany had become 
so difficult that a prolongation of the quarrel with Hungary 
and with the provinces represented in the Reichsrath would 
have been a grave danger for the Empire. After the assembly 
of German Princes, convoked by the Emperor at Frankfort in 
1863, to reform the confederation, had been dispersed through 
Prussian opposition, Count Bismarck ingeniously contrived to 
destroy the popularity of the Austrian federal policy. He 
induced Rechberg to join him in taking the Schleswig-Holstein 
question out of the hands of the German popular movement, 
and of the middle and smaller States, and, under the pretext of 
a federal execution, to offer a gross insult to the whole German 
Confederation. Rechberg, after his retirement, recognised the 
fiasco he had made, when he saw that Prussia had all the profit, 
while the expense was borne by Austria. Count Mensdorff 
Pouilly, who succeeded him in October 1864, was unable, all at 
once, to break off the one-sided alliance with Prussia ; for such 
a rupture could neither amend the external relations of the 
Empire with the Confederation, nor improve its internal situa- 
tion. Russia also was deeply offended with Austria on account 
of her share in the diplomatic pressure of the Western Powers 
during the Polish crisis in 1863; and there was something 
alarming in the new relationship of France with Italy, as 
evidenced by the Convention of September 1864. Still, the 
Prussian alliance was becoming daily more imperilled—on the 
Austrian side by the increasing divergencies in the Duchies, 
and on the Prussian side from a calculation of the consequences 
of those growing difficulties in which Austria was involved 
with Hungary, Croatia, and Bohemia. During the summer of 
1865 an open rupture was prevented by the Convention of 
Gastein (August 14-20); but it was substantially nothing but 
a personal interchange of good-will between the sovereigns of 
Austria and Prussia. 

Count Bismarck could well afford to allow this. Through 
his agents in Austria he was sufficiently acquainted with the 
opinions of parties to know that a reactionary change made by 
Esterhazy, a minister without portfolio, in order to effect the 
fall of Schmerling, would largely contribute to increase the 
confusion. The Reichsrath had been closed on the 27th of 
July, in order that the Diets of the eastern portions of the 
Empire might be opened, when Count Belcredi, the Governor of 
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Bohemia, was called to replace Schmerling. The very first 
steps of the new “ Ministry of Counts” were enough to assure 
the Prussian Premier that the Empire was verging on that ruin 
which he had been long providing for, and warned him to com- 
plete his diplomatic and military resources for the occasion. 
He was not deceived. After negotiations with the old Hun- 
garian Conservative party, which seem to have given assurance 
that the Diet would probably debate upon proposals concerning 
the relation of the kingdom to other parts of the monarchy, an 
imperial manifesto was issued on the 20th of September. It 
announced that, pending the negotiations with Hungary and 
Croatia, the elections of the Imperial Parliament would be 
suspended, and with them also the Lesser Reichsrath, since it 
was legally impossible to debate constitutionally in one part of 
the Empire the same measure which was enacted by the Em- 
peror’s fiat in another. This subordination of the Empire to 
the kingdom did not fail to produce a popular impression in 
Hungary, although the soberer portion of the press lamented 
the suppression of the Lesser Reichsrath, which might have 
acted without prejudice to the negotiations. The manceuvre 
was made the subject of public rejoicings in Bohemia and 
Galicia; but the German populations were indignant at the 
temporary return to absolutism, which only retained the pro- 
vincial parliaments till it had ascertained and decided on the 
results of the negotiations with Hungary and Croatia, and had 
published its own arbitrary decrees. The German deputies met 
the manifesto with a protest and a reply ; and when it was sub- 
mitted to the sixteen parliaments of the Slavo-German pro- 
vinces in their November session, those of Upper and Lower 
Austria, Silesia, Styria, Carinthia, Salzburg, and the Vorarlberg, 
unanimously voted that the constitution of February was still 
valid. In Bohemia, Moravia, and Carniola, the German minori- 
ties did likewise; only Goritz, Trieste, Dalmatia, and Tyrol 
expressed no opinion. Galicia, Bukovina, and the Czech ma- 
jority in Bohemia, voted addresses of thanks to the Govern- 
ment. The reply to these addresses was a promise that the 
Emperor should be crowned as King of Bohemia; and it thus 
became clear that the Ministry had resolved to rely on the 
federalist Slaves, the ecclesiastical absolutists, and the feudal 
aristocrats, against the German constitutionalists. This made 
the Slavonic majorities in the mixed provinces intolerably arro- 
gant. The Czechs of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia began to 
claim a political isolation under the crown of St. Wenceslaus, 
like that of Hungary under the crown of St. Stephen. 
Meantime the difficulties with Hungary had not been over- 
come ; and the old conservative party in its struggles with that 
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of Deak had only shown its utter incapacity. Deak’s party had 
drawn up its programme on the 11th of November. The Go- 
vernment had previously endeavoured to meet one of its de- 
mands—the restoration of the territorial integrity of the crown 
of St. Stephen, or the reunion of the dependencies which had 
been separated from Hungary since 1849—by submitting to the 
representatives of Transylvania and Croatia a plan for restoring 
the ancient union. This extraordinary condescension, however, 
did not induce the Magyars to abate anything of their other 
demands. The complications in the remaining provinces, and 
the danger of war both in the north and south, gave them the 
game into their own hands ; and Belcredi’s policy had nothing 
else to depend on than the anti-centralist tendencies of the 
Western Slaves, and the separatist velleities of Galicia. The 
Emperor, when he went to Pesth to open the Diet, was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. Certain passages of the royal 
speech of the 14th of December, which solemnly disavowed the 
“jnvalidation theory,” and recognised the territorial integrity of 
the crown of St. Stephen, the ancient local constitution, and the 
legality of the reforms of 1848, were vociferously applauded. 
But at the same time, the speech made the coronation of the 
Emperor as King of Hungary conditional on a previous under- 
standing with the Empire concerning the treatment of common 
affairs, and made the validity of the legislation of 1848 contin- 
gent on a previous revision. Deak’s programme put forward 
conditions exactly the reverse. He demanded first of all the 
recognition of the continuity of the constitutional rights of 
Hungary, which involved the unconditional restoration of the 
national municipal and communal constitutions, and also the 
unrevised legislation of 1848, with a responsible Hungarian 
ministry ; then only, and not before, the assembly would be 
able to negotiate on the management of common affairs, and 
the revision of the laws of 1848. This point of right was in- 
flexibly adhered to in two addresses, of the 26th of February 
and the 25th of April 1866, in answer to the Emperor’s speech 
and the rescript of the 3d of March. Neither party came a step 
nearer to agreement. The negotiations were stopped ; and when 
the war began the Diet was adjourned. The inflexibility of 
Deak’s party was the cause of this situation. But the honesty 
of their conviction that the connection of Hungary with Austria 
was no accident, but an organic necessity, was manifested before 
the adjournment, by the appointment of a commission of sixty- 
seven deputies (fifty-two Hungarians and fifteen Transylvanians) 
to draw up a plan for the management of the common affairs. 
The history of the war of 1866 only enters in a general way 
into the present argument. Prussia had lost nothing by the 
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ten months in which Belcredi had been allowed to reduce the 
Empire to a state of such thorough dissolution that its popula- 
tions were but contingently interested in its preservation. The 
political consciousness of Austria was scarcely less eclipsed by 
his administration than it had been by the events of 1848. But 
now the result was not the work of a revolution; and the de- 
pression was most sensible in those nationalities whose political 
energies had at other times been most vigorous. That Prussia 
had counted upon this depression as the most important factor 
for her decisive stroke was proved by the behaviour of her army 
in Bohemia, by the proclamations of her generals, addressed to 
the magnanimous and glorious Czech nation and professing a 
sympathy with the claims of the Slaves, by the formation of 
Klapka’s legion of Hungarian deserters and prisoners, and by 
the manifesto to Hungary. 

After the Peace of Prague, when Austria was on the brink of 
utter ruin, it was clear that her only chance was to collect her 
energies for a last attempt to reconstruct her political organiza- 
tion. Her sole hope lay in the reconciliation of her populations 
to one another and to the Government. The first step was to 
satisfy the claims of Hungary. This had now become the turn- 
ing-point of Austrian unity. The Hungarians had offered a 
passive resistance to Schmerling, and under Belcredi’s wavering 
policy had firmly maintained their claims; and now, after 
the war, they knew that the Empire, driven from its position 
in Germany and Italy, must, if it would remain a first-class 
Power, make its peace with them. It no longer pertained to 
the Empire, but to Hungary, to say what must be the condi- 
tions. The Government had no alternative but to accept any 
compromise the Hungarians might offer, if it in any way 
provided for the interests of the Empire. The Hungarian 
Diet had not been closed, but only adjourned, leaving its com- 
mission to consider the general terms of a compromise. The 
commanding position of Hungary after the war made it clear 
that the commission would not give up an iota of the claims 
put forward in the addresses of February and April. It 
proposed to re-establish the union of Hungary with the rest 
of the monarchy on the basis of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
under a sovereign of the House of Austria, and with a 
common transaction of affairs for both groups of provinces, 
with common and reciprocal obligations. Thus a more real 
union than had hitherto been proposed by the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment was indicated. At the same time, meetings of the most in- 
fluential members of the various German Parliaments were held 
at Vienna, to agree upon a common plan of opposition to 
Belcredi’s suspension of the constitution. In spite of their 
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bitter animosity to his system, and of their unanimous deter- 
mination to maintain the constitution of February, they also 
saw that they must and could avoid quarrelling with Hungary, 
since the position of Hungary did not exclude her moral co- 
operation with the other half of the monarchy. But neither 
the Hungarian nor the German tendencies suited Belcredi’s 
purpose. He went on negotiating with both sides officially, 
semi-officially, privately, confidentially, but always uselessly. 
Even the friends on whom he depended—aristocrats, ecclesias- 


tical absolutists, and federalists—more or less deserted him: 


after the war; and the only success he could boast was the 
doubtful one that the complementary elections for the mixed 
Diets exhibited a Slavonic majority. 

At the beginning of the war, when the King of Saxony 
with his army entered Austria, he was accompanied by the 
President of his Council, Baron Beust. At the conclusion 
of the war, when Saxony made peace with Prussia, this man 
became a victim of Prussian policy; his dismissal was made by 
Count Bismarck a primary condition of the peace. Though the 
minister of a small State, he had frequently been concerned in 
questions of European importance ; and instructed public opinion 
had already designated him as the proper guide for Austria in 
her foreign affairs. By a curious coincidence, he had taken a 
peculiar part in the Prussian crisis which ended with Count 
Bismarck’s elevation to the Premiership ; and Count Bismarck’s 
hostility to him did not begin in 1866, but dates from these 
previous and little-known circumstances. A short time after 
the Peace of Prague, it was proposed to make him foreign 
minister. He had had ample means of studying the affairs of 
Austria, and had also become acquainted with her populations. 
But his position only gave him a single voice in the Council 
of Ministers, and that not a decisive one in home: affairs. 
There were many people who, at his accession to office, thought 
it safe to predict for him a speedy fall, as soon as he proved an 
obstacle to Beleredi and Esterhazy. The public at large re- 
ceived him with little confidence, and with small expectation 
of his liberal principles being carried out. For they did not 
reflect on the peculiar conditions which affected the system he 
had administered amongst the middle States. Napoleon II. 
showed that he understood him better, when he said to him, 
“Saxony is too small for you.” His first act as minister was 
to issue the pacific circular of the 2d November, in which he 
defined his position. In this circular he protested that he came 
to his post perfectly free from all resentment and all predilec- 
tion, and that the Imperial Government, whose urgent duty it 
was to efface the traces of a disastrous war, would remain faith- 
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ful to its policy of peace and conciliation. On the Emperor’s 
return to Vienna, Baron Beust received the further appoint- 
ment of Minister of the Imperial Household. 

On the 19th of November, all the provincial parliaments 
met to carry on the negotiations, which had been interrupted by 
the war. The rescript sent to Pesth on this occasion assented 
to the proposals of the Hungarian Parliamentary Commission, 
and acknowledged that they comprised the principal points for 
the compromise, and that the regulation of common affairs was 
possible on their basis. It declared that the army and navy, 
customs, taxes, debts, and credit, should be reckoned common 
affairs; and it conceded a separate responsible ministry for 
Hungary, and the restoration of its municipal self-government. 
During the progress of the debate at Pesth on the reply to this 
rescript, the acts of the other provincial parliaments were 
published. The exclusively German ones were in sheer oppo- 
sition to Belcredi’s suspension system ; the Slavonic majorities 
in Bohemia and Galicia exhibited their repugnance to the con- 
stitution of February ; and in several of the mixed provinces a 
middle party imposed silence on the constitutional minority. 
At last came the reply of the Hungarian Parliament. It ex- 
pressed a loyal sense of the measures proposed in the imperial 
rescript, contingent, however, on the previous fulfilment of the 
promised restoration of the constitution. Further negotiations 
were opened at Vienna with the deputation which brought the 
answer from Pesth, to which place Baron Beust went on the 
21st of December with the Hungarian Chancellor. It appeared 
certain that this business had been taken out of the irresolute 
hands of Belcredi and the reactionists, and that the lock in the 
Cabinet was at an end. Still Beust’s original and comprehen- 
sive ideas had by no means prevailed. Many such brave 
beginnings had within the last twenty years withered beneath 
the powerful Court influence of the Austrian nobility and clergy. 
It was not likely that a foreigner, a Protestant, a “small baron,” 
should succeed in breaking down the bulwark of tenacious tra- 
ditions, exclusive interests, and inveterate prejudices. Or, if he 
gained a momentary success, there were still intriguers and flat- 
terers to catch him in their more deceitful toils. Again, there 
was no demonstration that he was really master of any extraordi- 
nary ideas, bold schemes, or daring resolutions, or that he had 
the energy and prudence to carry them out. In his new career 
he had not yet succeeded: in his old one he had been baffled. 
Thus the year 1866 was drawing to a close, amidst the intense 
expectation of the patriots, when suddenly, just at its end, on 
the 28th of December, a purely absolutist decree ordered the 
immediate completion of the army, and a new regulation of 
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public defence for the whole Empire, except the military fron- 
tier. The whole negotiation was in jeopardy. The Hungarian 
Diet, in a protest of the 13th of January 1867, warned the 
Emperor that such violations of the cardinal principles of the 
constitution would render any compromise impossible. But a 
patent had already been issued ten days previously, which made 
it clear to the non-Hungarian provinces that the Beleredi mani- 
festo of September 1865 had suspended not merely the action 
of the Reichsrath, but the constitution itself. This patent of 
the 2d of January revealed the meaning of the Government in 
decreeing the new army regulations, as well as the financial 
arrangements of 1867, which had been dealt with in another 
patent of the 30th of December 1866. For it treated the consti- 
tution of February as non-existent, by convoking the Cis-Leithan 
representatives to an extraordinary Imperial Assembly for the 
25th of February, and by dissolving the provincial parliaments, 
and ordering new elections, so that these parliaments might 
meet on the 11th of February, though they were only to do so 
in order to elect members for the extraordinary Reichsrath, 
which in its turn was only to debate on the constitutional ques- 
tion. And it was clear that the ministry did not wish to revive 
the constitution ; for the alteration of the order of elections for 
the Reichsrath was an indirect hint to the Slavonic majorities 
in Bohemia, Moravia, Carinthia, and elsewhere, to exclude all 
Germans and constitutionalists from the representation. Not- 
withstanding this desperate game, the constitutional opposi- 
tion kept itself within the limits of legality. In preserving 
this attitude it was much helped by the situation of Hun- 
gary, where Beust, assisted by the restored political exiles, 
Andrassy, Eétvés, and Lonyay, was rapidly progressing towards 
a settlement. Though it was believed that his efforts in 
favour of the Cis-Leithan constitution were neutralized by the 
Cabinet of Counts, yet his influence was relied upon; and 
great encouragement was given to the opposition by the decla- 
ration of the Hungarians, in their protest of the 13th of Janu- 
ary, that the object of the Pragmatic Sanction could only be 
attained by the establishment of real constitutionalism not only 
in Hungary but also in the other provinces. This was the 
first expression of constitutional solidarity between the two 
halves of the Empire. The elections in February showed the 
resolution of the German public. In the German provinces, 
the constitutionalists were in the majority ; but in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Carniola the national antipathies bore their usual 
fruit. Meanwhile a crisis occurred in the Cabinet. Baron 
Beust threatened to resign if the scheme of the extraordinary 
teichsrath were not abandoned, and if the Lesser Reichsrath 
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were not convoked for the parliamentary treatment of the con- 
stitutional question. He gained his point. A complete rupture 
was made with the system hitherto prevailing ; and an Imperial 
decree of the 4th of February restored the operation of the 
constitution of February so far as it did not affect the compro- 
mise with Hungary. Three days afterwards, Belcredi and 
Esterhazy were dismissed ; and Beust. then became President 
of the Cabinet. Deak was called to Vienna, and received in 
special audience by the Emperor; and the opening of the pro- 
vincial parliaments was adjourned to the 18th of February. 
By this time the compromise had been effected, and a respon- 
sible Hungarian ministry had been appointed. These events 
justified the language of Beust’s circular of the 11th of February 
addressed to the provincial governors and officials. The inten- 
tions of the Government, he said, were by no means uncertain, 
as the progress of events would show; the compromise with 
Hungary was the fruit of the suspension of the constitution ; 
and now the approbation of the Cis-Leithan countries was 
necessary to consolidate the arrangement: it was not the pro- 
vince of the Government to decide whether, or how far, the 
constitution had been violated in these difficult arrangements, 
and it had therefore become its duty to call together the con- 
stitutional representatives ; it would submit to them the changes 
in the constitution, which the compromise had rendered neces- 
sary, for its intention was not to interfere with the freedom of 
the Reichsrath : nevertheless it was confident that a patriotic 
intelligence would see how much Austria would gain by for- 
swearing the irresolute policy of the past, and how much she 
would lose if that policy were still continued: any further 
claims could only be satisfied at the expense of the strength of 
the Empire. 

Thus the principles of the revived constitution were clearly 
defined ; and the question now was whether the practice would 
answer to the theory. It was a time of deliberate and decisive 
measures. In the first place, there was a congress of members 
of the German provincial parliaments, who, though they feared 
that exorbitant concessions would be made to Hungary, abs- 
tained from any agitation till the measures should be proposed 
by Government to the Reichsrath. In the second place, an 
assembly of Slavonic deputies tried to limit the competency 
of the Reichsrath by federalist conditions. At this point the 
Government, in concert with the Hungarian ministers, pro- 
claimed that the compromise was effected, decreed the acts 
necessary for its execution, and named constitutional presi- 
dents for the Cis-Leithan parliaments. On the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, Count Mailath, the Hungarian Chancellor, was dismissed, 
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and his office suppressed ; on the 17th, the proclamation just 
referred to was made ; on the 18th, at the opening of the Landtag, 
the change of system was announced, and a number of bills 
introduced to consolidate the new constitutional life of the 
Empire. The proclamation, and the suspension of the decree 
concerning the army, were received with enthusiasm in the 
Hungarian Parliament. On the 20th, the Hungarian Cabinet 
was completed. Count Andrassy was President, Count Feste- 
tics Minister a latere, Baron Edtvés of Worship, Baron Wenk- 
heim of the Interior, Count Miko of Public Works, Herr von 
Lonyay of Finance, Herr Horwath of Justice, and Herr von 
Gorove of Trade. At this moment, when the Government 
needed to be left in peace to prepare the bills to be laid 
before the Reichsrath, an address was carried in the Bohe- 
mian Parliament by a majority of 156 to 76, declaring that 
it would send no deputies to the Reichsrath unless that body 
were reduced to a simple consultative assembly. The reply to 
this vote was an immediate dissolution of the Bohemian Parlia- 
ment on the 26th of February. This, however, did not prevent 
the Parliaments of Moravia and Carniola from following the 
example of their Czech kinsmen, and they too were dissolved 
on the Ist of March. The prompt action of the Government 
was not without effect ; and the appeals to the people resulted 
in the election of three constitutional parliaments, which fully 
allowed the competence of the Reichsrath. The Reichsrath 
was not assembled before the 20th of May, nor the convoking 
patent issued before the 20th of April, because it was necessary 
that the Hungarian Parliament should have previously accepted 
a compromise compatible with imperial government. Here 
also there were difficulties: the democratic party in the Hun- 
garian Parliament maintained an obstinate fight for ten days 
in favour of the merely personal union ; and the victory, at one 
time considered doubtful, was only obtained by a brilliant speech 
from Deak, which was followed by a division of 257 against 117 
on the 30th of March. In the Upper House the compromise 
was unanimously accepted, after an insignificant opposition, on 
the 3d of April. 

And now the regeneration of the Eastern part of the mon- 
archy seemed to be accomplished; and Baron Beust was 
entitled to regard with complacency the results of his system 
and of his efforts. But he could not forget that as yet he had 
only half finished his task of reconstruction ; for he had to 
persuade the Reichsrath to accept, aprés coup, a compromise 
on which it had not been consulted, and he had to establish 
the constitutional institutions of the Western portion of the 
Empire on another base of compromise altogether foreign to 
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Hungarian wants and tendencies. As long as there was no 
ministry for the Cis-Leithan portion of the Empire, this whole 
responsibility rested on Baron Beust himself, although he had 
provisionally intrusted special departments—War, Public Wor- 
ship, Finance, and the Home-Office—to a few thorough Constitu- 
tionalists. He was quite aware that the constitutional German 
majority in the Reichsrath, though liberal, was also for the most 
part centralizing, and therefore could not be absolutely counted 
upon either for the compromise or for any other special ques- 
tion. And the Slaves were indignant at having, for the first 
time since 1861, lost those majorities in the mixed parliaments 
which they had hitherto preserved by an alliance with the 
feudalists and ecclesiastical absolutists. Under the dualism 
their hopes of ever regaining their influence were slight; 
whereas under a federalist system they had expected in time 
to win over the Germans of the mixed provinces to their side. 
Their leaders, encouraged and assisted from without, then threw 
themselves into the arms of the Russian Propaganda. The 
pilgrimage to Moscow was a demonstration not altogether 
insignificant against Austria. For although her Slavonic popu- 
lations were but slightly moved, yet it showed clearly what 
dangers might threaten Austria, Germany, and Central Europe 
from that quarter, especially when the semi-official press of 
Prussia, clearly acting under instructions, patronized the move- 
ment, in spite of the public feeling against it in German Aus- 
tria, Germany, and Hungary. It has since become known, 
through publications of Baron Werther, the Prussian Envoy, 
and others, that Count Bismarck, even after the Peace of 
Prague, still kept up an extensive diplomatic intercourse with 
the non-German populations of Austria, in order to throw 
difficulties in the way of the consolidation of the Empire. The 
Emperor opened the Reichsrath on the 22d of May, the Upper 
House having received an addition of twenty-four new life- 
members, all representatives of science and of liberal views. 
His speech treated the compromise with Hungary as a fact 
already completed, and simply expressed a hope that the Reichs- 
rath would not refuse assent to it, seeing how advantageous it 
was for the position of Austria in Europe, and what security it 
gave, not only for the constitutional government and liberties 
of Hungary, but also, as a necessary consequence, for those of 
the other provinces. To these, it intimated, any autonomic 
reforms that did not endanger the integrity of the Empire 
would be granted. A bill was then brought in to establish 
ministerial responsibility, and another to modify the obnoxious 
13th article of the constitution; financial reforms were promised; 
and the foreign policy was defined as one free from all ideas of 
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retaliation. Meantime the negotiations with Hungary had 
advanced so far that there was no obstacle to the coronation of 
the Emperor as King of Hungary; and the ceremony took place 
on the 8th of June. The Reichsrath had simply to accept the 
fact. The Chamber of Deputies did so, because it gave them 
ground for putting forward all the more resolutely their own 
demands for a thorough change in the system of government, 
for concessions analogous to those granted to Hungary, and, to 
crown all, for a revision of the concordat. The tenor of the 
address of the Upper House was similar, but more cautious in 
its demands, and more reserved with regard to the dualism of 
the Empire. Thus an interchange of programmes had taken 
place between the Government and the representatives ; and 
it was now in the power of the Parliament of both parts of the 
monarchy to secure the freedom of the people. The subsequent 
proceedings of the Parliament may be passed over with all 
brevity ; but the attitude of the Government should be noticed. 

For President of the Lower House the Emperor selected the 
Mayor of Briinn, Dr. Giskra, a liberal and constitutionalist, and 
for President of the Upper House, Prince Charles von Auersperg, 
a liberal, and a very popular man. The address was accepted, 
with only two dissentients, in the Upper House, chiefly in con- 
sequence of Count Beust’s clear and masterly vindication of his 
proceedings,*’and partly through the eloquence of Professor 
Herbst. The opposition came from the feudal and clerical 
elements of Bohemia, Tyrol, and Galicia. In Hungary, the 
Emperor celebrated his coronation by a general political am- 
nesty, which was a few days later extended to the other parts 
of the monarchy. At this date, the 20th of June, conferences 
were held between the Imperial and Hungarian Cabinets on 
the one hand, and the most influential members of the Reichs- 
rath on the other; and both parties agreed to a plan, proposed 
by Deak, that a delegation from the Reichsrath should meet 
another from the Hungarian Parliament, to settle between them 
the details of the common concerns of the Empire, each dele- 
gation having equal right and authority. Thus the dualism 
was not merely accepted as a principle, but reduced to practice. 
These delegations had first to settle their forms of procedure, 
and then to arrange the common financial affairs of the two 
parts of the Empire. To pave the way for this, it was neces- 
sary to know the exact situation of the revenue. A committee 
was appointed for this purpose on the 5th of July, and it 
received from the minister a detailed account beginning at the 
year 1861. It appeared that the national debt amounted to 
3,046,000,000 florins, the annual interest on the same to 
127,000,000, and an annual quota of 24,000,000 to a sinking 
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fund; and when the committee put the natural question, whe- 
ther there was any prospect of emerging honourably from this 
deplorable situation, the minister replied with a most confident 
affirmative. At this stage of the proceedings, before the com- 
mittee could arrange the ways and means, it was thought 
necessary that there should be a responsible ministry for the 
Cis-Leithan portion of the Empire, for the purpose of protecting 
the financial interests of those provinces in the debates of the 
delegations. But the leaders of the Lower House of the 
Reichsrath, when invited by Count Beust to accept the charge, 
all declined, on the ground that they could not pledge them- 
selves to complete the compromise on the conditions morally 
contracted with Hungary by the Crown. It is a characteristic 
defect of Austrian liberalism to underrate gains which it had 
previously regarded as impossible, and to criticise them instead 
of accepting them, and using them for its own consolidation and 
development. It may seem commonplace simply to put one’s-self 
at the head of a movement already formed, and inherit rather 
than win the position ; but it is also true that want of organizing 
power and tact exposes the flank of liberalism to dangerous 
attacks. The parliamentary leaders exhibited this characteristic 
defect at the time of the final settlement of Beust’s great work. 
Hence the formation of a parliamentary ministry had to be 
delayed until the compromise had become law ; and thus the 
Reichsrath and the delegations could only receive the financial 
report, without being able to take action upon it, before the 
adjournment on the 25th of July. The financial commission 
indicated that the surest, though uneven, road towards financial 
reform, was the utmost possible extension of administrative 
self-government. 

But this session of the Reichsrath was prolific of other 
results. The law of ministerial responsibility received the 
Emperor’s sanction; and the 13th article of the Constitution, 
which reserved to the Government an almost unlimited right 
of suspension under certain contingencies, was abolished. The 
suppression of the office of Adjutant-General to the Emperor, 
on the 11th of July, gave the War Minister the same responsi- 
bility as his colleagues. With respect to ecclesiastical affairs, 
the Government had, not from principle but from policy, at- 
tempted to restrain the initiative of the Reichsrath. The germs 
of a conflict appeared to exist when that body, disregarding the 
warnings of the Minister of Justice, determined to bring forward 
certain modifications of the law, tending to nullify the concor- 
dat in its most essential points. 

It is impossible to enter into the details of the measures 
agreed upon by the delegations. Although the deputies of the 
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Reichsrath, on account of the previous acceptance of the com- 
promise, found their hands tied very closely, they nevertheless 
arranged with the Hungarians a common plan of operation. 
They resolved that, after deducting 25,000,000 from the 
national debt, and transferring it to the Cis-Leithan provinces, 
the rest should be divided between the two portions of the 
Empire in the ratio of 70 to 30. After 1869 a distinction was 
to be made between interest and sinking fund, the Hungarian 
contribution to the former being fixed at 29,000,000 (12,000,000 
in silver), and to the latter at 1,150,000 florins. The Western 
provinces were to bear the sole cost of converting the various 
denominations of debt into a uniform consolidated debt, and to 
enjoy the sole benefit of whatever saving of interest was thereby 
effected. The two financial administrations were to be respon- 
sible each for its own deficit. Common burdens were only to be 
imposed with the consent of both parties, and were then to be 
levied in the same ratio of 70 to 30. The floating debt was 
to remain under the guarantee of the Empire. The railway 
guarantees were to be charged on the countries through which 
the railways ran. The customs-duties were appropriated to de- 
fray the expenses of the common affairs, residues to be divided in 
the ratio of 70 to 30. It was significant that these results were 
received with equal disfavour by the Reichsrath at Vienna and 
by the Diet at Pesth ; but neither was able to substitute any- 
thing better. Each considered itself victimized for the other’s 
advantage. It would have been impossible to make Hungary 
contribute more than the quota fixed ; and the Western portion 
of the Empire was not saddled with much more than it had 
hitherto been bound to pay. When the Reichsrath, therefore, 
resumed its session on the 23d of September, the financial com- 
promise, after much earnest debate, at last became law. It 
contained: (1.) a law upon the contributions of Hungary to- 
wards the common administration ; (2.) a law regulating its 
contributions to the general national debt; and (3.) a customs 
and commercial convention for ten years. 

Thus the Reichsrath, with great self-control, advanced the 
reconstruction of the Empire upon the dualistic principle ; and, 
while it fancied that it saw throughout the whole compromise a 
preference given to Hungarian over Cis-Leithan interests, it 
did not neglect to establish the affairs of the Western portion 
of the Empire upon liberal and constitutional principles, and 
to proceed logically and energetically to their execution. From 
the beginning, Beust had made the realization of his scheme 
depend upon the equally free constitutional development of 
both portions of the monarchy ; and he never hesitated to ac- 
knowledge and promote it. It has been already mentioned 
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that the first session of the Reichsrath revealed the germs of a 
conflict on the subject of the concordat, which the Govern- 
ment tried to avoid by pointing to the pending negotiations 
with Rome. But neither the creation of a Lutheran superior 
synod nor the withdrawal of the ambassador from Rome could 
avert the storm which had gathered strength in the recess. At 
the end of August, the Communal Council of Vienna resolved 
on a petition to the Reichsrath, for the abolition of the concor- 
dat. The more important communes of the Western provinces 
took the same line; and a general meeting of teachers at Vienna 
in September became a demonstration in the same sense. But 
the crisis was brought on by the Austrian Episcopate. Just 
after the re-opening of the Reichsrath, twenty-five bishops of the 
Western provinces, ignoring the existence of the constitution, 
directly petitioned the Emperor for the maintenance of the 
concordat. In the universal tempest which this proceeding 
excited, it was not forgotten that the bishops had qualified civil 
marriages as concubinage, and the free schools as anti-Chris- 
tian. The Emperor’s reply, after advising the petitioners to 
remain within their proper limits, directed them to apply to 
the ministers. In the Lower House, the marriage law pro- 
posed by the Confession Commission was accepted, which re- 
established the right of civil marriage; and a school law was 
passed, which left only the religious instruction to the clergy. 
Finally, in the beginning of 1868, a new plan was adopted for 
the regulation of inter-confessional affairs. Anticipating for a 
moment the chronological order of events, it should be ob- 
served that the acceptance of these three laws in the Upper 
House was preceded, in March 1868, by violent debates, in 
which all Europe took interest. Hungary had never, except in 
general terms, recognised the concordat; and therefore, as soon 
as the Emperor’s sanction was given to these laws, Austria was 
emancipated from all unjust hierarchical contro]. Inveterate 
traditions had been broken through; but the Church still re- 
tained her rich possessions under the guarantee of the State, 
and preserved her freedom in all really ecclesiastical matters. 
Meanwhile it was a logical consequence of their September 
petition, that the prelates of the Upper House, led by Cardinal 
Rauscher, should quit the House, with a protest, after the first 
reading of the marriage bill. But it might have appeared be- 
forehand inconceivable that the Holy See should so forget its 
traditional prudence, and so ignore the exigencies of the time, 
as to issue the Papal allocution of June 1868. This allocution 
denounced the measures adopted with regard to the concordat, 
and the fundamental constitutional laws of December 1867, as 
“abominabiles leges,” and declared all who had co-operated in 
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making them, the Emperor of course included, to be liable to 
ecclesiastical censures. The long resistance of the Upper House 
to the three laws was an exception to its general attitude towards 
the progressive efforts of the Lower House. The debates proved 
that most of the opposition arose not from reactionary princi- 
ples, but from fear of provoking an antagonism with the power- 
ful influence of the clergy. In proportion to the small regard 
shown by Rome for the change in the relations between Church 
and State, and to the contempt and injustice with which the 
Pope denounced the constitutional regeneration of the Empire, 
was the ever growing flood of the movement against the con- 
cordat—a movement which sometimes threatened to become 
thoroughly anti-ecclesiastical. This seems to show that the 
real needs of the moment pointed rather to the policy of 
Herbst, and those who desired to proceed by means of positive 
confessional laws, than to the radical proposal of Miihlfeld and 
others, to abolish the concordat at once. The public at last 
was convinced that on all great questions the liberalism of the 
Upper House was on a par with that of the Lower, when it 
was remembered that neither the fundamental laws nor any of 
the reforms emanating from the Lower House had been rejected 
in principle, and that the Upper House had been satisfied with 
performing upon them the functions of a court of revision. 

This progress of constitutionalism seemed to go on as a 
matter of course ; it was only on looking back that it became 
apparent how marvellous was the change effected, how strong 
the position gained, and how secure its guarantees. Austria at 
the close of 1867 was already one of the freest constitutional 
monarchies on the Continent, On the 21st of December, the 
Emperor, at the instance of the Reichsrath, ordered that all 
laws (including the alteration of the constitution of February, 
necessary to carry out the dualism) which were the titles of the 
constitutional rights and privileges of the people and their 
representatives, should be forthwith promulgated and come 
into operation. Liberal regulations on the right of public 
meeting and association had previously been published on the 
20th of November. And now were added the equality of all 
subjects before the law; the admission to public offices of any 
capable subject; the free enjoyment of property ; domestic and 
personal liberty; the liberty of the press; the inviolability of 
letters in the post-office; liberty of creeds, conscience, and 
science; the separation of judicial from administrative func- 
tions; the independence of the judge; the oath to the consti- 
tution, required from all officials, and their responsibility for all 
unconstitutional measures; the right of the representatives of 
the people on all matters of taxation and military conscription ; 
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the creation of an imperial parliamentary tribunal; and lastly, 
the enumeration, in the delegation law, of all the public and 
common concerns of the different provinces, and the method of 
their treatment. The Lower House at once appropriated its 
new rights; it elected Dr. Giskra, who had hitherto been 
President upon the Emperor’s nomination, and named its de- 
puties for the delegation before its adjournment. The Emperor 
then formed the ministry for the common affairs of the Empire. 
Count Beust became President, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
Chancellor of the Empire—the last being an office which had 
been dormant since Metternich ; Baron Becke was Minister of 
Finance, and Baron John, afterwards replaced by Baron Kiihn 
von Kiinenfeld, of War. At the close of the year also, the 
ministry for the countries represented by the Reichsrath was 
completed. Plener became Minister of Commerce; Hasner von 
Artha, of Worship and Education; Potocki, of Agriculture ; | 
Giskra, of the Interior ; Herbst, of Justice; Brestl, of Finance ; 
Berger, without portfolio; and Taafe, of National Defence and 
Public Security. Prince Auersperg, who had withdrawn from 
parliamentary life when Belcredi violated the privileges of the 
Reichsrath, was chosen to preside over this combination. 

The complete change effected by the constitutional laws and 
the parliamentary ministry had the effect of silencing that 
systematic pessimism with which the opposition regarded every- 
thing that was given and done, and which they made rather an 
end than a means. They had been in the habit of opposing a 
minister simply because he was minister. But the Chancellor 4 

- Beust, though his position had been difficult at first, had now : 
become the most popular man in the Empire. Still, however, he 
was looked upon as a foreigner, a Protestant, an exotic accident. 
It was difficult for a man to realize not being in opposition, 
though the ministers were the very men whom he had been fol- 
lowing till yesterday, as the acknowledged leaders of the majority. 
Thus it was long before a great ministerial party could be 
formed in the Reichsrath. Yet such a party would have been 
most valuable at the beginning of the year. For the enemies 
of the new order of things availed themselves of this moment, 
their last chance, to make a combined assault. The Czechs and 
their allies in Bohemia began the year with demonstrations 
against Dr. Herbst, the dualism, and the new constitution. In 
Hungary the democratic demagogues agitated against the com- 
promise, the Deak party, and the Government, in order to get 
a majority in the Diet, and thus secure the election of delegates 
for the consideration of common affairs, who would make any 
agreement contingent on the acceptance of their chimerical 

dogma of “personal union.” The finance of the Western pro- 
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vinces, which imposed great sacrifices on the taxpayers, seemed 
the most available topic there for the preachers of discontent. 
The clerical party had tried to make the confessional laws 
serve the turn, while the Upper House was discussing them. 
And the social democracy availed itself of the right of meet- 
ing and public association, to disseminate socialism amongst 
the artisans of the towns. Under this threatening aspect 
of affairs the delegations met. The Hungarian jealousy of 
being swallowed up in the Empire had insisted upon a method 
of proceeding which would have paralysed the new constitu- 
tion in its cradle, had not the practical necessity of work- 
ing out the problem transcended the speculative need of 
solving the theorem. It had been provided that each matter 
should be separately discussed by each delegation, and then 
simply voted on—yes or no—without debate, in a common 
session. Thus at first the negotiations were merely mechanical. 
But at last the two sets of delegates met together at their clubs 
and in these non-official sittings amended the mistake of their 
official fetters. In this way they soon arrived at an under- 
standing, the more readily as the Reichsrath delegation yielded 
on many of the points objected to by the Hungarians. They 
soon settled the questions connected with the expenses of 
the army, foreign affairs, and finance, without any essential 
modification of the proposals laid before them; and the sum 
on which they had to decide was one of 110,968,000 florins. 
A little later the session was closed with the Imperial sanc- 
tion of its votes. But its great event had been Baron Beust’s 
ted-book, which began the regular publication of the series 
of papers relating to diplomatic transactions, and their parlia- 
mentary discussion, for the whole Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
It was an irrevocable mark of completeness stamped upon 
the constitution. The series of documents gave evidence of 
a consequent, unimpassioned, clear, and uniform policy, in- 
spiring confidence both by its directness and its persistent free- 
dom. The despatches are written with tranquillity; and the 
proceedings they record are conciliatory, and at the same time 
calculated to preserve the dignity of the Empire. This pacific 
policy suited the actual needs of both portions of the monarchy, 
and was a guarantee that for the future the Government would 
not lightly risk the regular development of internal prosperity. 
The semi-official Prussian press violently attacked the Red-book 
and its author, and suggested to the Hungarians that this pacific 
policy was intended to cover intrigues for future retaliation. 
These attacks had an effect contrary to that intended. For, in 
the Hungarian parliament, the extreme rizht and left, which 
had hitherto listened with much complaisance to the whispers 
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of Prussia, now protested against them; and in the West all 
parties except the Czechs appreciated the real motive of the 
Prussian irritation. It was clearly not agreeable at Berlin to 
see that the tendency of Austrian home affairs was to keep the 
Western provinces out of the map of war, and that the Chan- 
cellor intended to direct foreign policy in conformity with the 
authority of Parliament—a concession demanded in vain from 
Count Bismarck by the North German Parliament. 

Under such conditions the Reichsrath could with confidence 
set about finishing the new regulations. The President of the 
Upper House, Prince Coloredo Mansfeld, opened the session on 
the 10th of February, with a welcome to the newly elected 
deputies, and with a declaration of his conviction that they 
represented the earnest wishes of the great majority of the 
country. For the first time since the establishment of the 
dualism the Archdukes took their seats—a significant hint to 
the reactionary party of the nobles. In the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, where Kaiserfeld had replaced Giskra in the chair, the first 
utterance of the new ministry came from Prince Auersperg. 
He loyally acknowledged the principle of the dualism, which, 
if it did not promote unity, at least advanced unanimity. With 
reference to the agitations in Bohemia, dangerous alike to the 
Constitution and the Empire, he declared the intention of minis- 
ters to protect the constitution as a common and inalienable 
possession, to preserve the legislative authority of the Reichs- 
rath as the palladium of popular freedom, to maintain unfettered 
the just self-government of each province and kingdom, and at 
the same time to put down whatever threatened the quiet con- 
stitutional development of the State. A few days later Dr. 
Giskra gave a detailed account of the programme of the Govern- 
ment. He disclaimed any actual separation of countries histo- 
rically connected, promising them only a larger autonomy, and 
some measure of administrative decentralization. These were 
the turning-points of the policy announced at the beginning of 
the year. The chief debates of the session were those of the 
Lower House on the reform of the administration in March, 
and those of the Upper House on the confessional laws. After 
the Easter holidays the debates turned chiefly on points of 
economy: the most important were those on railways. Several 
concessions of new lines were made; and the railway policy of 
the past was sharply criticised. The commercial treaty with the 
Zollverein was also approved. Both Houses spent the following 
months in animated debates on the revenue and expenditure. 
In May the constitutional laws received some additions,—one 
to regulate the immediate elections to the Reichsrath ; another 
to abolish the Council of State, which had become meaningless 
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since the establishment of ministerial responsibility; and 
another to fix the salaries of the ministers, and to regulate 
the orders of the day in the Reichsrath. The object of the fin- 
ancial debates was a balance between revenue and expenditure 
—an object which every one knew was unattainable, but 
towards which all tended with great earnestness. The Finance 
Minister Brestl, in bringing forward the budget for 1868, avoided 
the declaration of bankruptcy, which he must have been sorely 
tempted to make, but did not effect much more. The deputies 
were not well prepared for the debates; for the budget com- 
mission and sub-committee had treated the matter with much 
confusion, and there were moments when the final decisions 
seemed like the moves in a desperate game of chance. It is 
satisfactory that the proposed reduction of interest by 25 per 
cent. was abandoned for the 20 per cent. tax on coupons, which 
has not essentially or continuously affected the foreign credit 
of the Empire. Important laws were voted for the control of 
the national debt, for its conversion, for increasing the deduc- 
tions from lottery-prizes, for a further sale of Crown lands, and 
for legalizing a floating debt of 25 millions. These measures, 
with a considerable increase of taxes, great economy in the de- 
partments, and a more careful collection of income, reduced the 
deficit on the Budget of 1868 to 51,000,000 florins, and effected 
a further estimated reduction of 24 millions on that of 1869. 
Since the pilgrimage to Moscow the Czech movement had 
been growing stronger, and continually giving a more unreason- 
able expression to its separatist tendencies. The Reichsrath 
was only so far affected by the matter, that the deputies elected 
under protest by the Bohemian Parliament refused to take their 
seats ; and they were thereupon declared to have forfeited them. 
But the Government could not make such short work of the 
movement whilst it seemed possible to come to a compromise 
with the Czechs on constitutional principles, or to gain them 
over to political union with Western Austria. Before Schmer- 
ling’s administration, they had professed a strong antagonism 
to the Germans within their territories ; and since the February 
patent they had taken up the narrow idea of a separate Czech 
right, and a Bohemian crown, which was alleged to have been 
conceded in Beleredi’s October diploma. Under this banner 
war was declared against the dualism and against the Reichs- 
rath. Inasmuch as these agitations were directed against 
modern constitutionalism, they commanded the adherence of 
the feudalists and clericals ; and inasmuch as they attacked the 
political unity of the Western portion of the Empire, they 
enlisted the sympathies of the Czech nationalists. Upon these 
conditions the coalition of the parties is based. There is no 
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truth in the ordinary distinction between the Taborite-demo- 
cratic and the feudo-clerical parties : the only question for them 
all is that of opportunity. When the people grew tired of the 
demonstrations against the Constitution, an occasion to revive 
them was afforded by the financial measures adopted to lessen 
the deficit, and the consequent inroad made upon the pocket. 
The new right of public meeting gave an opening for “ Tabors” 
and “ Besedas,” or meetings for political stage-plays, signi- 
ficant ecclesiastical solemnities and commemorations, and 
tumults expressly intended to excite the population against 
the taxes. In some places these efforts were successful. Nego- 
tiations carried on by the Chancellor of the Empire in person 
proved fruitless ; for the leaders rejected all concessions which 
involved any recognition of the constitution. When the Bohe- 
mian Parliament assembled, the Czech members who had been 
elected in 1867 protested against its legality ; and the national 
press and the mob sympathized so strongly with this last inter- 
pretation of Bohemian rights, that the Government, with the 
assent of the constitutionalist liberals, was at last obliged to 
secure order in the city and province of Prague by suspending 
the right of public meeting and association. This exceptional 
condition lasted from the 10th of October 1868 to the 28th of 
April 1869. But the Czechs have not recovered a sounder 
mind. Their claims are founded on an excessive passion for 
nationality. They do not merely demand equal privileges, in 
which case an arrangement would be easy; but they wish for 
ascendancy and the power to oppress. It is not out of any 
respect for their aristocratic and clerical allies that the Bohe- 
mian liberals insist on national emancipation. On the other 
hand, the Germans in Bohemia are necessarily constitutiona]- 
ists, since they rely exclusively on the Government for protec- 
tion. A considerable time must elapse before the Czechs will 
be contented with that large measure of autonomy which the 
Austrian Constitution grants to the other provinces. But Bohe- 
mia can never become a vital question like Hungary. The 
position of the Czech party lacks both truth and justice. It 
is a struggle of the lower against the higher civilisation, and of 
the prejudices of race against the modern idea of the State. It 
is an alliance with Muscovitism against Western progress, 
utterly unlike the demand of Hungary for equality in the Aus- 
trian commonwealth. Austria is perfectly justified in opposing 
such intemperate demands. A considerable party in Galicia 
advances claims similar to those of the Czechs; but its leaders 
(aware that the Ruthenian majority, on account of the favour 
shown to the Poles, inclines towards Russia) neither have trans- 
gressed nor intend to transgress the bounds of legal opposition 
to the Constitution. However wild the agitation, the question 
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will be always one of degree—how much autonomy can be 
granted to the province. The Poles, whose deathless dogma is 
the revival of the political independence of their country, aim 
at what, under present circumstances, would be simply a declara- 
tion of war against Russia. But this is beyond both the will 
and the power of Austria. Thus the question of Galician auto- 
nomy becomes one rather of foreign than of home policy, 
complicated, however, by the impossibility of contenting the 
Poles, even with large concessions. But then the Poles con- 
sider their position only provisional ; and, against the coming 
conflict, they regard Galicia as the most powerful weapon of 
Austria against Russia, and perhaps also against Prussia, the 
Czar’s faithful ally. This was shown by the fact that, though the 
Radicals in the Galician Parliament carried a resolution which 
in strictness would have excluded its deputies from the Reichs- 
rath, nevertheless at the opening of the session they all took 
their seats. 

The last quarter of this long session, which began on the 17th 
of October 1868, was not so splendid or dramatic as the others. 
There was no constitution to rebuild, no compromise to fight 
for, no concordat to review. All this had been done, and was 
bearing its fruit, although there was a puerile and misdirected 
zeal which considered that the harvest yielded only straw. But 
as the mission of the previous quarters had been to lay a foun- 
dation of constitutional principles, the Reichsrath had now to 
give them their practical application. Since the beginning 
of the year, the Government and the Parliament had been 
vying with each other in consolidating the constitutional life, 
in giving it air and freedom, and guarding it against the return 
of former evils. The equality before the law paralysed the 
bishops’ opposition to the marriage law. The religious equality 
secured to all dissenters the free exercise of their civil and re- 
ligious duties. The emancipation of the schools was completed 
by the appointment of secular inspectors in all the provinces. 
That Rome had by this time learned the value of the share yet 
left to the clergy in regulating schools was shown only a few 
weeks ago, by the permission granted to the clergy to accept a 
place on the Board of Inspectors whenever the communes elected 
them. Before the close of 1868, the military law, based upon 
the liability of all males to serve, and accepted with amend- 
ments by Hungary, was in vigour. If the alteration of the 
penal code, on the principles of publicity and oral examination, 
could not as yet be effected, at least the press benefited by 
the establishment of a jury to try its offences—the highest 
guarantee for the liberty of the press, which in turn is the fun- 
damental condition of the progress of liberal legislation. The 
parliamentary organization of the Imperial tribunal for preserv- 
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ing the constitutional rights of citizens, showed its importance 
in the case of the so-called “competence conflicts” in all the 
provinces. And thus the Emperor, in the speech with which he 
closed the Reichsrath, on the 15th of May 1869, was justified in 
declaring that the Constitution was the true ground on which 
the populations of Austria might come, and ought to come, toa 
mutual understanding, and in adding his hope that at the next 
meeting those who had as yet refused to share in the common 
work would be found in their places. The Jowrnal de St. Peters- 
bourg, after the Emperor’s speech, admitted that the Czechs 
could not reasonably hope to overthrow the dualism ; and even 
the Prussian press, though accustomed to bestow its sympathies 
now on one, now on another, of the Austrian populations, granted 
that the Empire had made a considerable advance in the way of 
its regeneration. 

It is not necessary to enter into the debates of the Hungarian 
Diet, or to describe the exciting struggles of the Radicals at the 
elections last spring, when the Deak party maintained its posi- 
tion, carried its address, and confirmed the Andrassy ministry. 
It is more profitable to consider what is the present position of 
the monarchy. Where for centuries the absolutism of the crown 
and mitre had prevailed, no one could expect to see the sudden 
and uniform establishment of free principles in every depart- 
ment of Government. Notwithstanding the best intentions, 
isolated phenomena arising out of former conditions must from 
time to time occur. Such natural accidents are to be met with 
in Austria. The development of her political and religious 
freedom has had to overcome immense obstacles on both sides. 
Above, there was an Imperial court and a nobility which had 
for scores of years been accustomed to oppose change, and to 
regard the spirit of progress with freezing coldness. And below, 
there was a populace educated exclusively by a clergy inacces- 
sible to the influences of liberal government. It was im- 
possible ‘for any statesmanlike reformer to disregard these 
elements. To do so would have been to provoke a certain 
reaction. But Austria, though yet far from her ideal, has, 
since Sadowa, accomplished wonders. The regeneration of 
the Empire upon the bold scheme of Beust is progressing with 
ample strides. And it must not be forgotten that it pro- 
ceeds upon the natural, historical, and traditional condition of 
the Empire, vivified by the modern spirit ofthe age. No other 
political body of the Continent keeps pace with Austria in the 
development of its public life. Sheis rapidly making compen- 
sation for the errors and negligences of centuries. And in her 
progress are to be found the germs of the political revival of the 
nations of central Europe. 










































LITERATURE OF THE LAND QUESTION IN IRELAND. 


Ir is customary with many persons to discuss the affairs and 
speculate on the fortunes of Ireland as though it were not a 
neighbouring island, but some country far removed from us by 
time or space. In this way much ingenuity has been displayed, 
and a considerable amount of erudition wasted. Untenable 
theories, artistically elaborated and eloquently proposed, have 
succeeded each other, till the Irish question is overlaid by 
several strata of them, to the great confusion of inquirers. It 
does not appear to have occurred to those who occupy them- 
selves with propounding these theories, that the Irish Sea is not 
wide, and that beyond it exists a nation which has both intelli- 
gence to perceive, and a voice to declare, its own requirements. 
Universities, colleges, and schools flourish there; a host of 
newspapers is spread over the land; books, pamphlets, and bal- 
lads leave no section of the population unrepresented. A serious 
examination of these sources of knowledge would remove the 
occasion of that bewilderment of mind which impedes the 
course of sound policy, and finds its expression now in lugubri- 
ous extravaganza and now in melodramatic prophecy. But the 
characteristic literature of Ireland is little known even to some 
influential classes in that country itself, and scarcely at all out- 
side it, except amongst the scattered colonies of the Irish nation. 
It is emphatically the literature of the popular classes ; and as 
such it reveals the wants and wishes of the Irish people, as 
distinguished on the one hand from the cravings of ascendancy, 
and on the other from the aspirations of the legion of lawyers. 

This literature has arisen like a sea, naturally, from its founts. 
Two separate currents, the colonial and the extra-colonial, com- 
bined to form it. Thus all its Jacobite songs are from the latter 
source, and were first composed in the Gaedhlic language ; all 
its Williamite songs are the offspring of the English colony. 
The bond of union between the two elements, the betrothal 
gold, is the literature of 1782, when Grattan spoke and 
Lysaght sang. After that comes the forgotten eloquence of the 
Emancipation time ; and then over its fossil animosities spreads 
the literature of 1848, which may be regarded as a revival of 
that of 1782, modified by events, and contributed to by both 
Catholics and Protestants. This is the literature which has 
most influenced the rising generation, in so far as they have 
been influenced by any at all. It has been the parent of minor 
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bards innumerable. It has superseded directly, or by its off- 
spring of verse and prose, the popular chap-books which 
recounted the exploits of the “Rogues and Rapparees,” and 
which had supplanted or taken a place beside the oral narrations 
concerning old Celtic heroes and the fantastic feats of Celtic de- 
monology. The “ Tales of the Western Highlands” had their 
counterparts in Ireland ; and the peasant of the wild west coast of 
Donegal or Sligo would recite tales identical with them in almost 
every particular. Extremes sometimes meet. Tales of the Fenians 
are beginning to appear, and to spread amongst the same people 
who in Gaedhlic called the historical romances of the ancient 
Celtic heroes the “ Fenian Tales.” For Finn MacCumhal was 
generalissimo of the Fenians in old time; his son, Ossian, was 
their poet-laureate; and his grandson, Oscar, was their cham- 
pion without reproach. Future or foreign historians might 
instance this renewed popularity of the name of Fenian as an 
indication of a purely Celtic revival, if they were not told 
that the reappearance of the name is due simply to the fact 
that one of the principal organizers of the republican brother- 
hood which bears it was a Celtic scholar, and adopted the name 
from Keating’s Gaedhlic History of Ireland, which he was trans- 
lating at the time of the foundation of the society. Besides 
the biographies, tales of adventure, and popular historical works 
in prose, there is a multitude of songs and ballads. They spring 
like an abundant harvest from a genial soil; and, as sheaf after 
sheaf is bound and sent out by the publishers, it is eagerly 
caught up and converted into mental food by the people. Poetry 
of passion, of sentiment, and of action, is here in its many 
phases. With love-ditties, pastoral pieces, boat-songs, fairy-lays, 
historical chants, dirges, and merry catches, are mingled the 
exile’s plaint and the battle slogan. 

Yet, diverse as these productions are in character and in 
origin, search the earliest and the latest collections of them, 
and the land-grievance will be seen indicated in all. It 
is found as early as the year 1556, when the Irish bard 
O’Gnive laments that the Gael cannot recognise in the 
altered country the old nurse of his youth, whilst that nurse 
doubts, on seeing him, “if that pale wretch be the child 
of her bosom.” It appears again when the Celtic Muse, 
with hesitating lips, made its first essay in the English tongue. 
Last century, in the earliest specimens of devotional verse, com- 
plaint was made that the “noble gentry” wantonly oppressed 
the poorer classes, “ beggaring them with rents and rates.” In 
the latest compilation published the charge is still the same. 
The street-ballad telling the tale of shipwreck and loss of the 
passengers’ lives, says that “from racking tyrant landlords 
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they quit their native land,” with a hope of living more happily 
“among strangers far away.” In the colonial portion of the 
literature similar complaints are found from before the time of 
James I. There is no other country that has so extensive a 
literature upon a theme so sad; none, probably, that has any 
considerable section of its letters devoted to such a theme at all. 

But essentially the literature which has grown up in Ireland 
around the land question is one of prose rather than verse. 
Disquisitions, essays, orations abound. The tenant-right advo- 
cates of Ulster, as of Munster,the Catholic priest, the Presbyterian 
clergyman, and the Episcopalian layman, have all contributed 
to it. The landlord, the agent, and the Conservative advocate 
have also added their pamphlets and volumes; but, probably 
because they looked for a more sympathizing audience else- 
where than at home, they have generally been careful to select 
an English rather than an Irish market for their wares. Re- 
joinders and replies to them which appear in Ireland (and it 
is there, with barely an exception, that they are published), are 
little heard of in Great Britain, or suffer under the rule which 
decrees the same destiny to the absent as to the non-existent. 
But the circumstances of the time require that those who are 
not resolved to be misled by a fragmentary literature should 
diverge from the beaten path to seek its complement, so that 
whatever judgment they may form at last may be formed after 
they have heard both sides. 

Let us try what can be done in a couple of prominent cases. 
Donegal and Kerry, counties at the extreme north-west and 
extreme south-west, have both been set before the British public 
by delineators who have sketched them from one point of view. 
The landlord and the agent have given their versions. But there 
is another mode of viewing the same matter; and this latter is 
the general mode adopted in Ireland. If the first description 
is to be accepted, there would be no reason to expect persist- 
ent discontent in Ireland: it would be an irrational anomaly. 
If the second is to be received, there would only be occasion to 
wonder if discontent were not strong and enduring. As there 
can be no doubt about the discontent, it is at least interesting 
to discover the cause alleged for its existence by those who feel 
it. None like the wearer can know where the shoe pinches. 

From the remoteness of its situation, Donegal maintained its 
Trish customs in their integrity until the flight of its Earl, 
O’Donel (Earl of Tyrconnell), towards the close of the year 
1607, An anonymous letter, opportunely dropped or deposited 
in the council-chamber of Dublin, charging him and his neigh- 
bour, the Earl of Tyrone, with a conspiracy, broke their last 
hope of holding their possessions, for which the colonizing lords 
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had manifested much hankering. They feared at last to lose 
both lives and land, and so fled. This anonymous letter brought 
some half-million of acres theoretically to the Crown, but prac- 
tically (and soon formally) into the hands of the hankering 
lords and their friends. In Donegal there had been great 
encouragement given to Irish literature; the Annals of the Four 
Masters were compiled there. It is a mountainous country, and 
was at that time shaggy with woods. But the soil of the valleys 
was fertile, and was found to produce as well cereal crops as hemp 
and flax; and in the fashioning of the fibres of the latter into 
textile fabrics the natives were well skilled. With respect to 
the tenure of the cultivators, Sir John Davis, Attorney-General 
to James 1. rightly remarked that by the grants of Eliza- 
beth there was but one freeholder made in a country, and that 
was the chief. The cultivators were overlooked; and yet they 
were co-proprietors of the land. The chief had had but an 
uncertain tenure of his chieftainship, for he might be deposed, 
and could not bequeath it; but the clan had no uncertain 
tenure of their lands, from which no one could evict them. 
The terms of the Queen’s grant did not matter much in this 
instance. Externally the recipient might be a feudal lord and 
landholder: esoterically he was still a chief, with neither power 
nor desire to confiscate the lands of the clan. When, by his 
flight, the county of Donegal was divided amongst the planters, 
it was on a scheme approved by Sir John Davis. He had 
noted the errors of his predecessors; he had marked all the 
evils which had arisen from uncertainty of tenure; and it was 
expressly intended to avoid in this plantation the remissness 
which left the cultivator at the will of the lord. 

The oppression from which it behoved to guard him was of two 
kinds—Anglo-Irish and native Irish. Coigne and livery were 
of the first class. The great lords of the colony made war and 
peace at their will and pleasure ; and they inflicted the expense 
on the cultivators, because no pay came from England, and for 
several reigns the standing entry in all the Pipe-rolls, between 
receipt and allowances, was “in Thesauro nihil.” All was spent ; 
but all did not suffice. So“ the poore subject” was mulcted 
for the expense of levies, both ordinary and extraordinary. 
This was tolerable until Maurice Fitzthomas of Desmond, chief 
commander of the army against the Scots in the reign of 
Edward 11., began “ that wicked extortion of coigne and livery 
and pay.” Man’s meat, horse’s meat, and money, were taken 
from the cultivators at will, without ticket or return. After- 
wards this became general. The idle soldiers of the worst 
disciplined army known “did eat up the people,” destroyed 
their husbandry, and made them neglect agriculture, since they 
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had no prospect but that a year’s labour might be made away 
with in one night. The dispersed English colonies had to keep 
guards upon the borders and marches round about them ; and 
these guards oppressed and impoverished at their will the poor 
English freeholder. “And because the great English lords and 
captains had power to impose this charge, when and where they 
pleased, manie of the poore freeholders were glad to give unto 
these lords a great part of their lands to hold the rest free from 
extortion ; and manie others not being able to endure that in- 
tolerable oppression, did utterly quit their freeholds and return 
unto England.” Some went to strange lands. The custom was 
denounced by Statute as damnable; and an ancient writer says 
that, although it was first invented in hell, yet if it had been 
practised there as in Ireland, it would have destroyed the very 
kingdom of Beelzebub. But, although the cultivators had thus 
to give up their land in part or altogether, the lord was ready 
besides to seize it by force; and whilst they grew poor he became 
tich. In this way, Fitzthomas of Desmond rose from a mean to 
a mighty estate, “insomuch that his ancient inheritance being 
not one thousand markes yearely he became able to dispense 
every way ten thousand pounds per annum.” The English 
lords placed Irish tenants upon the lands: “upon them they 
levied all Irish exactions.” These tenants naturally were willing 
to give up the profits of their labour if their lives were only 
left them. They could not ask for the rights which the English 
freeholder claimed as a matter of course ; and therefore they 
could live under circumstances which drove the others forth. 

Sir John Davis severely denounces these Irish exactions. On 
the mind of any one not acquainted with the state of the law 
amongst the Irish at that time, his words would leave the im- 
pression that the chief could utterly ruin the cultivator by such 
means. And yet there are indications which show that he 
knew there were limiting lines. Those only who are versed in 
the native or Brehon laws, can understand the full import of 
his qualifying hints. He believes that the custom of coigne 
and livery was originally Irish, but candidly adds that when the 
English learned it, “they used it with more insolency, and 
made it more intolerable, for their oppression was not temporary, 
or limited either to place or time.” The Irish tax was limited, 
and was not so much imposed on the people as contributed by 
their consent, seeing that the Irish chief was only first amongst 
equals, and had no lordship over them but what they gave 
him. Indeed, Sir John Davis remarks complainingly that the 
chieftain had no estate in the land, that his son did not inherit his 
dignity. But he confesses that the chieftains had a portion of 
land allotted to them, even when he urges that their mode of 
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support chiefly consisted in “cuttings and cosherings, whereby 
they did spoil and impoverish the people at their pleasure.” 
He was correct in his statements with respect to the chieftain’s 
tenure of his chieftainship, and correct also in his statement 
that land was allotted to him, and that he had in addition a 
tribute in kind. But he was altogether wrong in saying that 
the elected chieftain could despoil the electing clansmen at his 
pleasure. An outsider might naturally be misled on hearing 
vaguely of tribute in kind; but this tribute was strictly defined 
and limited by the native laws, as were all other services and 
duties rendered whatsoever. Imperfectly informed of the rela- 
tions existing between chief and tenant, Sir John Davis was 
not even aware that there were definite rents and different kinds, 
of tenants. The food tribute was paid by one kind of tenant, 
whose farm had been stocked by his chief; and tenants who 
stocked their own farms paid differently. Service was rendered 
for service. Ifa band of reapers was contributed to reap the 
corn of the chieftain, and so forth, he, on the other hand, had 
to preserve the tribe-lands against inroads of enemies, to attend 
in councils, and to watch over the proper distribution of the 
proceeds of the reserved land, taking care that the sick got 
physicians, and the destitute or disabled food and shelter. 
What the English lords did was to claim service and contribu- 
tion from their Irish tenants, and give nothing in return—just 
as they had imposed coigne and livery on English “ poore earth- 
tillers and tenants, without anything doing or paying therefor.” 
The words “ Irish exactions,’ when used by Sir John Davis, 
must be understood in a sense consistent with these facts, not 
in the sense which his imperfect knowledge led him to assign 
to them, and which later commentators have adopted from him 
without even noticing the qualifying hints we have indicated. 
Against the state of the tenantry, as he saw it, his soul 
righteously revolted. He considered their condition worse 
than that of bond slaves, for “commonly the bond slave is fed 
by his lord, but here the lord was fed by his bond slave.” To 
end, destroy, and for ever prevent the several kinds of evils 
described, the plantation scheme was formally drawn out. It 
was decreed that “the said undertakers shall not demise any 
part of their lands at will only, but shall make certain estates 
for years, for life, in tail or in fee-simple. No uncertain rent 
shall be reserved by the said undertakers, but the same shall be 
expressly set down, without reference to the custom of the 
country, and a proviso shall be inserted in their letters-patent 
against cuttings, cosheries, and other Irish exactions upon their 
tenants.” 
How comes it then that similar exactions existed till quite 
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lately, and probably still exist in Donegal; that it was left for 
a landlord of to-day to announce as a new thing, that he had 
given distinct farms (but not certain estates) to his tenants ; 
and that tenancies-at-will, and uncertain rents, and intolerable 
exactions, are complained of now, as they were in the days of 
King James? Part of the fault is chargeable against the 
plantation scheme, which forbade the establishment of Irish 
tenants who were not conformable in religion, even on the 
lands of the servitors and natives, who alone were enabled to 
accept them as tenants. The English and Scottish undertakers, 
who were forbidden to alienate to the “meer Irish,” did not, of 
course, give them any certain tenures, even when they allowed 
them to remain. They found them all the more profitable, 
exactly as the great English lords had found them, because of 
their unprotected state. But at least, it might be thought, the 
stipulations would be carried out with respect to the English 
and Scottish tenants, who had immigrated on the faith of them. 
As a general rule, however, it was not so. Faith was broken 
with them; and if those undertakers who did not fulfil the 
conditions on which they obtained their grants had been ex- 
pelled, few indeed would have remained. In Pynnar’s survey, 
made in 1619, we find such entries as these with regard to 
districts in Donegal (similar entries exist for other counties) :— 
“TJ find divers planted upon this land, but there is not one free- 
holder; and they who are upon the land have no estates.” 
“ There are not any freeholders ; there are twenty-eight families 
of the British nation, these hold their lands but by promise.” 
“There is not one freeholder, and but two lease-holders that 
could show any assurance. There are many Ivish.” “He 
hath made no estates.” Some had erected buildings, and got 
up villages, but uncertainty of tenure was generally as bad 
as ever. Almost the same tale may be told of the Crom- 
wellian settlement—of precautions to plant a secured yeomanry 
being balked, and of the extruded Irish being permitted 
to exist, because without them it was neither possible to culti- 
vate the soil nor to obtain rack-rents. Then the spirit of 
religious intolerance was always interfering to prevent their 
getting leases, or to cause the exaction of higher rents from 
Irish Catholics than from Protestants. Thus when, in the later 
days of the penal code, its regulations were so far relaxed as to 
allow short leases to be granted to the Catholics, a compara- 
tively higher rent was required from them, just as it had been 
from servitors for those portions of their lands which were 
planted with Irish, and as it had also been from “ natives.” 
To these last the worst and wildest parts were allocated ; and 
it is a common thing to see the mountain glens to which the 
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natives were driven now fruitful with harvests from their 
labour. Yet there a lease is unknown. A little way off, in 
the naturally rich valleys, the descendants of English or Scot- 
tish settlers abide, one or two or more of whom (according to 
the counties) may have a lease of land at a small sum per 
acre. This ascendancy privilege has in some cases elevated 
a tenant, in his own estimation, so far above his depreciated 
neighbours, that he has forgotten to be as industrious as they, 
and has fallen into debt. This may account for some instances, 
occasionally referred to, of leaseholders who do not effect such 
results as tenants-at-will. The fact that, in the penal days, a 
higher rent was imposed by law on a Catholic for the privilege 
of a lease, may afford a means of comprehending other allega- 
tions, such as that tenants have not always been eager for 
leases—for leases, that is, which contained such or similar 
penal clauses. An ordinary, fair lease no tenant is more 
anxious for than the Irish, or would more willingly accept, as 
is manifest from the very enactment of that penal provision. 
Here then, in Donegal, there was a large number of Irish 
tenants left upon the land. They had not certain estates given 
them at certain rents. They were simply allowed to remain,— 
to keep by their old ways amongst themselves; and the new 
landlords, who assumed the place of the expelled chieftain, got 
rent, and “Irish exactions,” man-service and horse-service, but 
service in return gave them none. The chief had been checked 
by the Brehon and the priest ; but the new landlord was judge 
in his own cause, and where he granted a lease required the 
tenant to do suit and service at the manor-court as well as 
grind his corn at the manor-mill. As a consequence of the 
tenants not having certain estates made for them, the clan 
system of co-tenancies remained, and still remains, although 
not now to any great extent. Under the Irish system it was 
held that the land belonged to the people, that the inhabitants 
of a district had equal rights to a property which belonged to 
all. The tenant had an occupation-right (which may have 
been the origin of the present Ulster “custom”), for he could 
sell his farm to another. On his death his land and chattels 
were divided equally amongst his children. Sir John Davis 
imagined that there was a re-adjustment of all the lands 
when a tenant died. Later writers describe the system under 
the name of “run-deal” and “rundale,” and are misled by the 
simulative English of the name to conclude that the occupiers 
held confusedly in common. But it is clear that the term, as 
used in Ireland, is derived from two words (roinn’-diol) signify- 
ing “divided use,” or “separate share.” Describing the run- 
dale system as found existing in 1801, the author of one of the 
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County Statistical Surveys made for the Dublin Society observed 
that “the cattle graze in common, but the crops are divided by a 
narrow margin of a foot broad left unploughed.” Such margins 
may be seen in France at the present day. When the crops were 
taken off the cultivated ground in harvest, the cattle and sheep 
were brought from the mountain commons, and allowed to graze 
together there till spring. As the population increased, the 
evils of this system of joint-occupancy became manifest, more 
especially as there was no longer any head of the clan, or judge, 
to settle the disputes that arose. The holding of one tenant 
might be composed of patches of ground scattered asunder, and 
intercepted by the lands of other tenants. Improvements in 
agriculture made fences requisite. In 18061, it was declared by 
the author of the Donegal Survey that “all the farms lately let 
to tenants have been let to separate individuals; and the 
tenants themselves have found the vast benefits of separate 
holdings, and are themselves subdividing (squaring) many of 
the old takes.” This word “takes” seems to be an attempt at 
rendering into English the term Gavelkind. In the Celtic it 
is Gavail-cine, which may be translated “takes of the tribe,” 
or “clan-colonization.” The Irish tenants, it will be ob- 
served, were not averse to change when an alteration was 
proposed which would define their holdings. “All ranks 
are now clear of the advantages arising from separate ten- 
ures, and all are engaged in endeavouring to establish them,” 
is the statement in the Survey. Mr. Henry Coulter, the 
author of a work on Zhe West of Ireland, published in 
Dublin in 1862, relates that the lands of the largest pro- 
prietor in one county, who owned 176,000 acres, were all in 
rundale forty years previously. The agent got the tenants of a 
particular townland to appoint two arbitrators to value their 
holdings in it ; then he divided it into districts equal in num- 
ber to the number of tenants ; these next drew lots to decide 
their future position ; and when that was fixed each got there a 
farm equal in value to that of his previous lot. After some 
transitory objections, the agent was “ besieged” with applications 
from the occupants of other townlands to have the new system 
applied to them also. When the “ dividing” or “squaring” or 
“striping” has not been done in such a manner as to avoid all 
appearance of unfairness, serious complaints have naturally 
arisen. But here, as in other matters, it is generally a recent 
purchaser, and rarely an old proprietor, be his origin or creed 
what it may, who is accused of inflicting the grievance. A 
descriptive tour, which was published in Belfast in 1858, by 
Mr. D. Holland, under the title of The Landlord in Donegal, 
and which rapidly reached a second edition, supplies some 
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illustrative instances. In a book well known in its day, Lord 
George Hill, a Donegal landlord, explained what he had done to 
improve the condition of the people: Mr. Holland disputes the 
accuracy of his representations, and gives the following version 
of his dealings with his tenantry :—“ In 1838 and subsequent 
years, he purchased large tracts of land very cheaply in the 
Guidore district, and straightway he started on a career of im- 
provement and philanthropy. As a commencement he took away 
considerable quantities of land from the tenants—land which 
the poor people had more or less reclaimed, and built on it a 
hotel, a mill, a store, and houses for police and revenue-officers, 
from which he derives large profit. This he calls improving. 
In addition to this, he took 10,000 acres of mountain land from 
the tenantry, which they and their forefathers had used from 
time immemorial for grazing. He gave no compensation: nay, 
he raised the rents upon the patches which he left the miserable 
tenantry to starve upon. These people were in the habit of 
making their own clothing from the wool of their own sheep. 
But since the mountain pasturage was taken from them, they 
cannot feed sheep, they cannot have wool, and they are all in 
rags.” The Tory paper of Londonderry, “hitherto the champion 
of the landlords,” is quoted as declaring that “from the smallest 
to the largest farm in Guidore, improved by the tenants, who 
were already paying a high rent, and in many cases a high rate 
of purchase, his lordship has not only doubled but trebled the 
rents.” The author of Zhe West of Ireland, however, who was 
the commissioner for a Dublin Conservative paper, follows Lord 
George Hill’s narrative of his ameliorations, but unconsciously 
mars the picture by a touch of his own. “ At present,” he 
writes, “there is no cry of extreme distress from Gweedore. 
Some individuals living along the sea-coast may be in want of 
food a month or two before the coming in of the next harvest ; 
but the great majority of Lord George’s tenants will not suffer 
severely from distress.” To be “in want of food for a month 
or two,” it seems could not seriously hurt Irish tenants. But 
this writer also has testimony to give about the confiscation of 
the mountain commons. “ Along the shores of Fintragh Bay,” 
he says, “there is an estate, the tenants on which are in a very 
poor condition. Their land is much more highly rented” than 
that of the large proprietor, “and they complain that, some four 
years ago, the mountains on which from time immemorial their 
ancestors were accustomed to feed sheep and cattle were taken 
from them, and that no reduction was made in the rent. This 
is considered by the people to be a great grievance ; it has given 
rise to much dissatisfaction, and there can be no doubt that it 
has considerably crippled them in their means. Almost all of 
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them are living at present on meal purchased on credit ata 
usurious rate of interest. The general aspect of their dwellings 
and farms is that of extreme poverty.” The Belfast author, Mr. 
Holland, describes a number of such cases, and alleges that the 
landlords of a large district along the north-west coast simul- 
taneously took away the mountain commons from their tenantry, 
whilst they did not abate, but even increased the rents. One 
clergyman of the late Established Church, Mr. Stuart, is extolled 
as an exception. Of another retired clergyman Mr. Holland 
writes : “ About twelve years ago he came into possession of his 
property by purchase. At that time the tenants had each a 
small farm, with a patch of mountain land attached, on which 
they grazed their few sheep or cows. They had contrived, by 
their marvellous patient industry, to reclaim a considerable por- 
tion of this wild barren mountain. The new landlord took the 
whole of it from the tenants; for English law—which Judge 
Pennefather says was made for the landlords and not for the 
wretched peasants—empowered him to do so; and of course he 
gave them no compensation whatever. Nay, he continued 
to charge the full rent upon the portion which he left them, 
and now they inform me they have received notice that the 
rent is to be increased immediately. The land here is a mere 
waste of bog and rock, and it was by means of the few 
mountain kine and sheep that they were enabled to pay their 
rents and live. The reverend landlord has taken away from 
them, I understand, 2400 acres, a considerable portion of 
which had been made arable by their hard unceasing labour.” 
Another landlord appropriated 2600 acres of mountain common, 
and, instead of giving compensation, doubled and trebled the 
rent of the arable land left to the tenants, which they had re- 
claimed from barrenness, Another, originally a successful 
attorney, purchased in the famine years a certain property not 
worth £100 a year, by Government valuation. The selling 
landlord obtained £150 as rent: the purchaser raised the rent 
to over £200. In another place, of which he was proprietor, 
he took from the tenantry 1500 acres of mountain pasturage, 
at the same time increasing the rent on the arable fractions of 
their holdings left them. Another had been an agent; and, dur- 
ing his agency, the tenantry fell into arrears, and were accounted 
unable to pay. The landlord at last sold the estate; and his 
agent was the purchaser. From being an indulgent agent, he 
became a very strict landlord. The arrears were soon collected, 
and, it was affirmed, equalled the purchase-money in amount. 
He doubled and trebled the rents. Mr. Coulter found cases 
similar, and quite as remarkable, in the West of Ireland. “The 
bailiffs of some landlords,” he writes, “ practise usury on an 
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extensive scale, and grow wealthy on the gains extracted from 
the poor farmers. I have heard of persons in this position, 
common bailiffs, quite uneducated, surprising every one who 
knew them, by purchasing townlands in the Landed Estates 
Court, for four, five, and even six thousand pounds. When 
such persons attain the position of landlords, woe to the unfor- 
tunate tenant who holds under them: his land is rack-rented 
to the utmost, and the rent must be paid with the utmost punc- 
tuality.” The ex-agent just now mentioned, on becoming a 
landlord, did not take any mountain-pasturage from his tenantry ; 
for there was none to take. But the tenants had been accus- 
tomed to gather sea-weed on that wild Atlantic shore, to pre- 
pare kelp with it, and thereby to eke out their rents: their 
landlord forbade them this, resolving to appropriate the profit 
directly to himself. And this resolve he would have carried 
out, if the agent of the proprietor of the royalty had not inter- 
fered for the protection of the impoverished tenantry. In 
another case, the landlord, a new purchaser, compelled half the 
tenantry to give up their farms and take ship for America, 
without other compensation than a free passage. Their portion 
he took to himself, as a farm. He deprived the remaining 
tenants of the mountain common; and he exacted a tax of one- 
fifth on the gross produce of the kelp they made. The rental 
of the whole property, when he bought it, was £200 a year: the 
rental of the remaining tenants thus mulcted he raised to £900 
a year. The kind of landlords which the Encumbered Estates 
Court let in upon the country may be understood) from 
these cases. The mountain pasturage taken in this way from 
the tenants, the landlords let chiefly to sheep-breeders from 
other parts ; some of it was reserved for reclamation. The mode 
in which this reclamation was effected deserves attention, 
because from an eye-witness of the present day we have a nar- 
rative which might serve to describe the origin of almost all the 
reclaimed land in Ireland. With but little change, it would be 
the history of almost all the arable land of the country also. 
In the mountain districts taken from the tenantry, plots were 
marked out where peasants were invited to settle. One might 
suppose that humanity had deteriorated since the days of King 
James; for in his plantation scheme it was provided that Eng- 
lish and Scottish undertakers should not pay rent for two years, 
and even the Irish natives who were to be admitted to have 
estates in fee-farm were not to pay any rent the first year. 
The rent for their allotments of sixty acres of the ordinary soil 
averaged 3s. 6d. an acre. But in fact the landlord’s planta- 
tion scheme in the present is what the King’s scheme would 
have been theoretically if it had been left to the landlords to 
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draw up, and what it was practically in many districts when it 
was left to them to execute. The plots on the Donegal moun- 
tains were of from four to five acres each. “I inspected seve- 
ral of these plots, on the property of these landlords,” says Mr. 
Holland ; “they were square patches of bog, soft and spongy, 
where the black mould seemed floating in pools of ink. They 
are colonized in this fashion. A tenant has a strong-limbed son 
who marries ; the married son is not allowed to stay with his 
father, the landlord will not stand that. He cannot emigrate, 
for he has no money. What can hedo? He takes one of 
these bog lots from the landlord at from 3s. to 5s. an acre, 
or even higher. The official valuation is about twopence an 
acre. He pays one pound ‘entrance money.’ He thatches 
up a hut (shed) of peat turf, without chimney or door; and in 
this hideous place he and his miserable young wife go to live. 
By something like a miracle they contrive to subsist on sea- 
weed, turnips, any refuse that can be eaten, and contrive to pay 
the landlord his pound or 25s. of rent besides. Stone is plentiful 
enough in this howling wilderness, and the peasant labours at 
building a cabin of dry-stone masonry beside the turf hut. When 
this is done he procures a rickety deal table, a stool, an iron pot, 
and then he settles down in his new dwelling. And of course 
as he toils on—he and his helpmate—labouring with assiduous 
industry to raise food from this horrid patch of morass, the 
benevolent landlord gradually raises the rent. I witnessed 
this extraordinary system in the different stages I have de- 
scribed. Here the farm was marked out but untenanted; 
there the ‘ scraw ’-hut erected, and inhabited, with the peasant 
delving in the squashy bog; and close by the stone cabin built, 
with the tenant, his wife, and a couple of almost naked children 
crouching by the fire” (it was December). The car-driver who 
drove Mr. Holland through the district had been a tenant on 
one of these patches or “ new cuts,” but flung it up on the land- 
lord raising the rent. He was a Protestant. “I’d rather do 
something to get myseif transported at once, than settle down 
here,” he remarked ; “I don’t know how the creatures stand it. 
I wouldn’t live there if they paid me for it. There they are 
digging in those bog-holes, and the moment that the cabin is 
built and the land cleared, they ’ll have the landlord down on 
them immediately to raise the rent.” He could speak out, for 
he was independent. Now this is an example which shows 
how the rentals of many estates have been increased. The 
system of Maurice Fitzthomas of Desmond may have been more 
rapid, but was not more sure. It was stated, before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, of which Mr. Maguire was 
chairman, that the rental of an estate in Monaghan, in about 
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three or four generations, rose from £260 to £54,800 a year. 
The agent gave evidence that no money was laid out in im- 
provement by the landlord. The tenants had reclaimed it from 
a wild waste, and, unaided, brought it to its present value. 

Sir John Davis complained that the “Irish exactions” (pro- 
bably as he saw them practised by the colonial lords), left the 
lord “an absolute tyrant, and the tenant a very slave:” “cut- 
tings,” and “sessings,” and “spendings,” were imposed on the 
latter at the pleasure of the former. Charges almost identical, 
directed against the landlords of certain districts of Donegal, 
are to be found in Mr. Holland’s book. Landlords and agents, 
he says, were magistrates ; and upon them there was no check of 
public opinion which they regarded. “The landlord or the 
agent is constantly prosecutor, judge, and executioner in his 
own case.” Fines were inflicted, and cattle seized and sold; 
but the tenant had no means of testing the legality of the 
judgments, even if, with his precarious tenure, he dared to 
desire it. Such a state of things is the parent of disaffection 
to Imperial rule. “Of British law or justice the peasantry 
know nothing. British rule is exemplified to them by the 
landlord-judge, absolute in his frown, by the stern agent, by 
the cunning bullying bailiff, and by the armed policeman, 
whose bayonet flashes before the cabin door.” 

With all these uncertain rents and exactions, cuttings and 
spendings are also to be found. “ Duty-days,” “duty- -work, i 
“duty-fowl,” and “duty-money,” may be mysterious words in 
England and Scotland ; but in the remote parts of Ireland they 
are not unknown. John M‘Evoy, author of the Statistical Sur- 
vey of Tyrone drawn up for the Dublin Society in 1802, thus 
wrote of one of several objectionable clauses which he found in 
the leases granted to those favoured tenants who obtain leases 
at all :—“ There is one clause in particular which, in my opinion, 
should be scouted altogether, at least from the generality of 
leases.: This is the clause which binds the tenant to supply 
duty-men and horses, and other dues too shameful to mention. 
Men and horses are always exacted at busy seasons, which must 
act against the tenant. The loss of a few men or horses in 
a dormant season might not be much felt; but this is not the 
object of the landlord, because cutting and drawing home turf, 
corn, etc., are the works principally laid out to be performed by 
duty. In some cases the tenants are bound to perform duty 
upon a different footing from actual day’s-work ; the landlord 
must have his works performed by the tenantry in common, 
according to the rent they pay. The sooner this feudal relic 
is got rid of, the better.” Such exactions have generally be- 
come obsolete in Tyrone during the lifetime of the present 
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generation; but in the neighbouring county of Donegal they 
are more tenacious of existence. They were flourishing in 1858 
on some properties ; and even recent purchasers did not let them 
fall into desuetude. On the property of the retired clergyman 
who confiscated the mountain commons, and largely increased 
(“quadrupled ”) the rents on the farms thus diminished, duty- 
work was enforced besides. “The peasants come at certain times 
—they say they dare not refuse to come—and dig, and plough, 
and sow the landlord’s own farm, that is to say, the (arable) 
land he took from them-when he purchased the property, and 
they never receive a shilling of pay.” Nor was this confined to 
him. Even on the property of a neighbouring landlord, not a 
recent purchaser, and reputedly one of the wealthiest of Irish 
landlords, the same system was in action. “His tenants com- 
plain that not only have they to give their landlord the ‘ duty- 
days, but they are forced to draw turf, not for himself alone, 
but for his agriculturist, his steward, his gamekeeper, and any 
other insolent menial that chooses to bully them in the name 
of the all-powerful landlord.” The retired clergyman built a 
limekiln ; and no tenant afterwards could burn lime in his own 
kiln with impunity. The fee for burning it in the landlord’s 
kiln was half-a-crown ; and that fee was exacted all the same if 
the tenant burned it in his own more convenient but doubt- 
less ruder kiln. Evictions presented much the same character 
there as elsewhere. During the life of a late proprietor, Mr. 
Lavens, a Presbyterian, built the first slated house in the small 
town of Milford. The landlord praised and encouraged him. 
Other tenants thereupon followed their neighbour’s example, 
and soon converted the thatched village into a pretty little town. 
The son of Mr. Lavens, imitating his father, built a house at a 
cost of £787, in the neighbouring town of Ramelton. When he 
had completed it, the proprietor evicted him, and refused him 
a shilling of compensation. His dwelling-house was converted 
into a police-barrack. 

Lessons like this are numerous everywhere in Ireland; and 
their influence on the peonle may be learned in the faithful 
verse of Mr. Allingham. ‘This writer, a Protestant, is a native 
of Ballyshannon in Donegal, and in his poem, Lawrence Bloom- 
field in Ireland, he paints, with great accuracy, the different 
types of landlords and tenants, and the social condition of his 
native county. Take the case of Doran, a tenant. His father, 
in combat with a barren soil, succeeds after a long struggle in 
making it comparatively productive. At first his three sons aid 
him ; then one emigrates, another dies of hardship, and the 
eldest, Jack, labours on with his father, acts as a drover of cattle 
for others, goes to Scotland and England to mow and reap, and, 
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returning, adds his gains to the farm. No lease can be ob- 
tained; the father dies, and the son becomes tenant instead. 
He is soon taught the lesson— 


“Tis wise to show a miserable face. 

_ A decent hat, a wife’s good shawl or gown, 
For higher rent may mark the farmer down. 
Beside your window shun to plant a rose, 

Lest it should draw the prowling bailiff’s nose ; 
Nor deal in whitewash, lest the cottage lie 

A target for the bullet of his eye. 

Rude be your fence and field—if trig and trim 
A cottier shows them, all the worse for him. 

To scrape, beyond expenses, if he can, 

A silent, stealthy penny is the plan 

Of him who dares it—a suspected man! 

With tedious, endless, heavy-laden toil, 

Judged to have thieved a pittance from the soil.” 


Jack’s son, an active, energetic young peasant, in whose edu- 
cation he takes pride, wishes, in the ardour of his youth, to 
give evidence of progress, and works to make their cabin com- 
fortable. The conflict between the instincts of an enterprising 
nature and the influence of lessons taught by sad experience 
is thus told. The son was 


“‘ On house and field improvement bravely bent, 

‘ My boy,’ said Jack, ‘ you ’ll only rise the rent, 

Or get us hunted from too good a place,’ 

And backed his fears from many a well-known case. 

He praised their added room, but shook his head; 

The small new dairy filled his soul with dread ; 

To cut a drain might dig their own pit-fall ; 

*T were ostentation to rebuild a wall ; 

And did they further dare to stub the whins, 

The Great Folk soon would visit all their sins. 

‘We _ll buy.’—‘ But they won’t sell.’ ‘ More rent we ’ll pay.’ 

‘ They ’ll charge three prices or snap all away.’ 

What could Neal do ?—his parents getting old 

Detained him; but his early hopes were cold. 

Improve they must not; if permitted still 

To merely stay, ’tis at the Agent’s will. 

They long have struggled, with some poor success; 

But well they know, should harder fortune press, 

Their slow prosperity is thin and poor, 

And may not even petty rubs endure.” 
The serf-tenants are “hemmed from the former space of 
moor and turf ;” all privilege and profit from the land is for 
the “ Great Folk,” as they are called; and there is no authority 
that inspires more awe than theirs. 
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“ Mark the great evil of a low estate ; 
Not Poverty, but Slavery—one man’s fate, 
Too much at mercy of another’s will : 
Doran has prospered, but is trembling still. 
Our Agent’s lightest word his heart can shake, 
The bailiff’s bushy eyebrow bids him quake.” 

Poverty, however, as well as slavery, they have had in 
Donegal. The tenantry on the estates, where they had been 
treated in the manner we have described, soon became the re- 
cipients of relief from the humane of the neighbouring districts 
and counties. In the condition to which they were reduced, 
a bad harvest was ruin to them. A Protestant journal, com- 
menting on the statement of the condition of the district laid 
before the Grand Jury, thus pictured it: “Hundreds of fami- 
lies in which there may be half-a-dozen grown females have 
only one dress among them” (7.e., for each family) “in which 
any of them can appear in public, and mothers and daughters 
alternately borrow this common wardrobe when they go out of 
doors. About 300 families have neither bed nor bed-clothes, 
but are forced to lie upon the cold damp earth in the rags worn 
by them during the day; and there are about 500 families with- 
out a second bed—fathers, mothers, sons, and daughters, being 
all huddled together ; and yet these people are rack-rented to 
the highest farthing.” 

That is only part of the picture; but the description is one 
which cannot be confined to Donegal. The tenant is regarded 
by many landlords, especially of the recent purchaser class, as 
a rent-maker simply. Barely enough to keep him in existence 
is allowed him. “You might as well cut off my head as treat 
me in this way,” said a tenant, complaining that his rent had 
reached starvation-point. “I won’t cut off your head, my boy, 
but I’ll shave you as close as possible,” is said to have been 
the landlord’s reply. It is impossible for the tenantry on such 
estates to be provident, or lay by for a rainy season. Then 
they must live on the charity of neighbours; and the landlord 
feels no compunction at still requiring rent that must come 
from alms. Mr. Allingham’s remedy is the establishment of a 
peasant-proprietary :— 

** Waste and indebted lands 
Being wisely brought into the nation’s hands, 
You might thereon create a novel class 
Of Irishmen, to leaven all the mass 
With hope, and industry, and loyalty, 
(My favourite crotchet-—well, so let it be) 
Small Owners, namely—north, south, east, and west, 
I’d plant them, and they ’d surely do their best, 
With great and permanent results, if slow.” 
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That, indeed, would bea natural development of the Ulster cus- 
tom of tenant-right. Under it the tenant can sell his farm to an- 
other, or can buy one from another, either privately or at public 
auction. The landlord does not necessarily receive notice, and oc- 
casionally is unaware of the change until the new tenant comes 
to pay the rent. Usually, however, he is made acquainted with 
the intended sale, and usually also claims to veto a new pur- 
chaser if the one proposed is notoriously unfit. Arrears of rent 
are a first-charge on the sale-money. Generally the rent is fixed, 
or only fluctuates with remarkable fluctuations of the market ; it 
would not do for the landlord to have the right of destroying 
the “custom” by imposing a rack-rent. Neither can he evict, 
except fornon-payment of rent; and even then the tenant can 
put up his land for sale to the highest bidder, the landlord 
getting the arrears out of the money obtained for it. Normally, 
therefore, there is fixity of tenure and of rent under the Ulster 
custom ; but there have been serious breaches made in it through 
the rapacity of recent purchasers. The fate that fell on the 
natives of the west of Donegal aroused less indignation, because 
they were almost outside the custom, from situation and religion. 
But since like deeds have begun in Down there is sullen 
wrath amongst the Presbyterian and Episcopalian cultivators. 
They made their demands for a legal recognition of their ancient 
custom known pacifically in 1852; and if they do not speak 
again, it is only because they are hopeless of redress, and choose 
to add to the strength of England’s enemies in America rather 
than to pine in Ireland. 

From Donegal in the extreme north to Kerry in the extreme 
south we are invited to pass by many specimens of land litera- 
ture. In the Realities of Irish Life, Mr. Steuart Trench relates 
his narrative of improvement from his own point of view. His 
book is known to the British public, for whom, indeed, it appears 
to have been written. But the Irish have also in print their 
own version of the matter for home use, not fully comprehend- 
ing how much they lose by not having their case put before the 
world as fully as that of the other side. There is not so 
much of romance in the Irish version as in Mr. Trench’s: it 
is not melodramatic in form or sensational in language. 
Set forth in calm but pointed phraseology, the facts alleged to 
have been discovered in the course of an assiduous examination 
are allowed to produce their own effect. The clear and concise 
narrative of the examination conducted by Mr. Thomas Crosbie 
is entitled The Lansdowne Estates, and was published at Cork 
in 1858. This affords the means of hearing both sides. The 
landlord was an absentee, and Mr. Trench was the active agent 
of the property. The condition of the tenantry on the Glen- 
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arough or Kenmare estate was first investigated. The irre- 
sponsible absolutism of the agent at once struck the inquirer’s 
mind. A tenant’s cow had strayed into a wood. The tenant was 
summoned to “the office” to pay ten shillings fine. Not hav- 
ing gone, he the next week received a mandate directing him 
to pay one pound fine. He remained at his business, supposing 
probably that the worst was done, and that he could pay the 
money on a convenient opportunity. The receipt finally given 
him tells its own tale :—“ Received from , being a fine for 
malicious and wilful trespass of grass, three pounds eight shillings 
and ninepence. May 19, 1857. Also received eighteen shillings 
and ninepence, law costs.” The tenant in this case was, no 
doubt, blameable, but that does not affect the propriety of an 
agent (who was also a Justice of the Peace) being free to run 
up fines and costs to such an extent in a cause in which he 
was himself a party. This, it appears, was only a sample of 
several documents of the same nature. Tenants were for- 
bidden to build houses for their labourers ; “the consequence 
is that men and women servants, no matter how great the num- 
ber, must live under one roof. Did this take place in any other 
country, the injury to morality would be dreadful, and even 
here grave consequences have arisen, that cannot be too 
much deplored.” The rules of the estate, of which this is one, 
were stringently carried out. Thus a marriage took place be- 
tween the children of tenants, and the bridegroom and bride 
came to live at the house of the former’s father. A mandate 
was sent to this tenant when the fact became known, directing 
him to turn them out. The young married pair sought shelter 
in the bride’s father’s home ; the mandate followed them. They 
had to go to America, where the young man died. But this 
was not all. “The two fathers-in-law were not merely warned, 
they were punished for harbouring their son and daughter, by a 
fine of a gale of rent.” It was a rule of the estate that there 
should be no hospitality, “that no stranger is to be lodged or 
harboured in any house upon the estate, lest he become sick or 
idle, or in some way chargeable upon the poor-rates of the town- 
land. I have the names of several tenants who were warned and 
punished in a similar way for giving lodgings to a brother- 
in-law, a daughter, a stranger,” etc. No weakness for the 
ties of blood, or feelings of affection, or kindness to others, 
was to be tolerated. Hospitality was barred out. Marriages 
could not take place without permission from the agent. This 
was another rule of the estate. “A poor widow whose 
cabin I entered had the temerity to get her daughter married 
without the necessary permission from ‘the office.’ An 
ejectment notice was the immediate consequence, withdrawn 
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only on the payment of three gales of rent, raised by a 
sacrifice of the little produce at her disposal.” The Zimes 
Commissioner was charged by an Irish landlord with slander, 
when he stated that in a midland county an ecclesiastical dis- 
pensation for a clandestine marriage was given because of the 
ban of “the office.” Apparently some landlords know little 
how the estates of their neighbours are managed. 

A number of cases similar to that quoted, and of a yet 
more serious character, are given in this Cork publication. 
Take the following:—“ An old man, Peter Shea, of Ardea, 
lived to the age of eighty-eight years as tenant on the estate. 
He was one of those persons whom philosophers would call 
benefactors to mankind, for he made many a blade of grass 
grow where none ever grew before. In his young days he 
entered upon a barren waste, built a house with two out- 
houses, subsoiled a great part of the land, erected a thou- 
sand perches of double fence, and made such other improve- 
ments as his skill enabled him on that patch of mountain. 
During his lifetime he did well, but he lived too long. For at 
the advanced age I have mentioned he violated the matrimonial 
regulations by allowing his son to marry a widow possessed of 
some means. The obnoxious couple were satisfied to emigrate 
to America, and did in fact go, like the rest of the expatriated, 
at the expense of the estate. But the poor old man of eighty- 
eight, with his wife, eighty years of age, was ejected from his 
little holding.” Another case of a peculiar nature follows. A 
tenant, Timothy Sullivan, of Derrynabrack, occasionally gave 
lodging to his sister-in-law, whilst her husband was seeking for 
work. He was afraid to lodge both or either; “ but the poor 
woman was in low fever, and approaching her confinement. 
Even under such circumstances his terror was so great that he 
removed her to a temporary shed on Jeremiah Sullivan’s land, 
where she gave birth toa child. She remained there for some 
time. When ‘the officer’ heard of it, Jeremiah Sullivan was 
sent for and compelled to pay a gale of rent (as fine), and to 
throw down the shed. Thus driven out, and with every tenant 
on the estate afraid to afford her a refuge, the miserable woman 
went about two miles up the mountain, and, sick as she was, 
and so situated, took shelter in a dry cavern, in which she lived 
for several days. But her presence even there was a crime, and 
a mulct of another gale of rent was levied off Jeremiah Sul- 
livan. Thus, within three weeks he was compelled to pay two 
gales of £3, 2s. 6d. each. It was declared also that the moun- 
tain being the joint property of Jeremiah Sullivan, Timothy 
Sullivan, and Thady Sullivan, Timothy Sullivan was a partici- 
pator in the crime, and should be fined a gale of rent. The 
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third, it appears, escaped.” Such a case as this would appear 
utterly improbable were it not that an instance came before the 
law courts, in which a servile adherence to the rule of the 
estate resulted in manslaughter. 8S. G. O. narrated the case in 
the Times, at the period of its occurrence, in 1851. Abridged, 
it runs thus :—‘ An order had gone forth on the estate (a com- 
mon order in Ireland) that no tenant is to admit any lodger 
into his house. This was a general order. It appears, how- 
ever, that sometimes special orders are given; and one was 
promulgated that Denis Shea should not be harboured. This 
boy had no father living. He had lived with a grandmother, 
who had been turned out of her holding for harbouring him. 
He had stolen a shilling, a hen, done such things as a neglected 
twelve-year-old famishing child will do. One night he came 
to his aunt Donoghue, who lodged with Casey. The latter told 
the aunt and uncle not to allow him into the house, as the 
agent’s drivers had given orders about him. The aunt beat him 
away with a pitchfork, the uncle tied his hands with cord be- 
hind his back. The poor child crawls to the door of a neigh- 
bour, and tries to get in. The uncle is called to take him away, 
and he does so. He yet returns with hands still tied behind, 
having been severely beaten. The child seeks refuge in other 
cabins; but all were forbidden to shélter him. He is brought 
back by some neighbours in the night, who try to force the 
sinking child in upon his relation. There is a struggle at the 
door. The child was heard asking some one to put him upright. 
In the morning. there is blood upon the threshold. The child 
is stiff dead—a corpse, with its arms tied ; around it every mark 
of a last fearful struggle for shelter—food—the common rights 
of humanity. The rule of the estate was pleaded on behalf of 
the Donoghues; and the judge in sentencing them character- 
ized it in severe terms. But seven years after, it is found in 
existence still; and at the present moment it possibly yet 
stands between the Irish peasant and the promptings of his 
higher nature. It is unnecessary to do more than indicate the 
usual complaints of rent being raised on the tenant who made 
improvements in land or house. The rule against labourers’ 
houses told against progress also. 

On the western estate, that of Cahirciveen, there was some 
difference in the rules. If a son or daughter married, the father 
was obliged to retire with an allowance of “a cow’s grass” or 
grazing for his support. “Only the newly married person will 
be left on the land, or any portion of it, even though the farm 
should contain 100 acres, or even though there should be two 
farms. This arbitrary regulation operates injuriously in point 
of morality, and keeps the land uncultivated. The - have 
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to go to Nedeen, a distance of some forty or fifty miles, to get 
leave to marry.” So wrote the parish clergymen; and Mr. 
Crosbie gives corroborative instances. “Uncertain rents,” which 
Sir John Davis denounced, were never better exemplified than 
here. Tenants would be under the impression that they held 
their farms at a stipulated rent, the same as they had been pay- 
ing, and would prepare for the next payment under that belief. 
But that would turn out to be a mistake. Notice of an increase 
of rent would be given a few days previous to rent-day, and the 
tenants informed that they were to pay this increased rent, not 
merely for the time to come, but for the time elapsed since 
last pay-day. Fines were always inflicted for unpunctuality ; 
yet the exact increase was not always known beforehand. 
“The notice was exceedingly simple.” The local “driver” 
told such of the tenants as he saw that they had better bring 
a good deal of money, as he thought it likely there would 
be a rise in the rent. Those who heard the intimation told 
their neighbours ; and accordingly—knowing the penalties— 
most of them were prepared. Some from a remote district 
had not a sufficient amount with them. They were obliged 
to return with the balance next day, although they had 
a journey of sixteen miles to make between their houses and 
the office. The sea-weed and sand of the strand are used for 
manure. The former agent allowed the tenants to take them 
at a valuation ; under Mr. Trench they were given to the highest 
bidder. Other proprietors, whose estates were bounded by 
longer lines of strand, left it free to their tenantry. 

On the Drummond estates certain circumstances occurred in 
connection with the granting of leases, which teach us why leases 
are not in every instance very welcome. The narration of one 
case will suffice to show the nature of the stumbling-block: “ My 
farm,” said a tenant, “is between fourteen and fifteen acres, and 
my rentis£14ayear. I gave Mr. Quill, the agent, three pounds 
to pay’for my lease, and he gave me back two shillings. I 
then went to Mrs. Quill, his wife, and I gave her three pounds 
for pin-money. She told me that was not enough; that I 
should give two pounds more. The six pounds I had borrowed, 
so I had to sell my cow to raise the other two pounds, and I 
gave it to the lady.” Thus a sum equivalent to a half-year’s 
rent went in costs and pin-money. There was considerable stir 
made on this occasion, and the “pin-money” was returned by 
the agent, who declared himself unaware of its exaction. How- 
ever, it was asserted by his friends that it was a general custom 
throughout the country for the agent’s wife to receive a present 
of pin-money on the tenant’s obtaining a lease. Both Mr. Trench 
and Mr. Quill were magistrates. During the past few weeks 
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a Wexford newspaper, Zhe People, has published a series of 
letters dealing with the management of Lord Ely’s Wexford 
estate, and adducing a number of cases illustrative of the 
irresponsible power of the agent, the insecurity of the tenure, 
and the uncertainty of the rents. 

Thus it appears that the complaints in every province are 
essentially identical, although the details of the cases present 
characteristic differences. Opinions may vary as to points of 
policy suggested by the popular writers, and as to the gravity 
or bearing of particular statements; but it is clear that a 
thorough understanding of the Irish question cannot be obtained 
without a knowledge of the existence of this literature, and a 
careful study of it. To co-operate with others perfectly, it is 
necessary to enter into their minds, recognise their feelings, 
and perceive the direction of their thoughts. The case of 
“improving” landlords has been so frequently and so favour- 
ably put forward, that many have been disposed to accept it as 
an exact and complete statement, and to wonder that such 
labours have not succeeded in pacifying Ireland. The work of 
the really good landlords is less heard of. Enjoying popu- 
larity at home, they have not needed to seek sympathy else- 
where. 
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in a text there are not two ways of translating it. A different 
theory, for instance, is perhaps preferable to that of M. de Rougé 
about the forms LS (~. met E but both theories 

“ 
lead to exactly the same result when an Egyptian text has to be 
rendered into a modern language. 

One of the principal points upon which M. de Rougé’s view is 
open to objection concerns the feminine termination #. His doubts 
as to the phonetic nature of this ending seem hardly necessary. 
The loss of the ending in Coptic appears to be the result of phonetic 
decay ; and there are traces of both the masculine and feminine # in 


the final c, to which M. de Rougé gives another origin. Th | |-t 


chaibet, 7h fet, may be recognised under Oa! Rec and xice. 
The pronominal form "%, peten, seems to be not only plural 


but feminine. The only known instance which appears to oppose 
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this view is a. (in the inscription of Una), which 


M. de Rougé translates ces soldats. This translation is no doubt 
sufficient for the sense of the passage; but the word for a body of 
soldiers may have been feminine. Collective nouns in Egyptian, as 
in Hebrew, are feminine. In Hebrew the idea of collectives is 
expressed by the feminine ending. From 33, a fish, we have 724, 
piscium genus. It would appear that in the oldest Egyptian inscrip- 


tions @ | is constantly used in the sense of TT} in such formulas as 


an’ iT d-T&, In like manner, a distinction 


may be made, perhaps, between the —“*~ A of the Pianchi inscrip- 


tion and the om F of the Una inscription: the former of these 


groups representing an individual and the latter a collection of indi- 
viduals. But, whether this view be tenable or not, there is no doubt 


that collective plurals like — Peo and even such as 


(FILS. when referring exclusively to male individuals (see 
© 
Todt. 18, 18), are feminine. 

M. de Rougé identifies \} and ,_~, and considers these groups as 


a plural article or demonstrative pronoun. In 7Yodt. 8, 2, the former, 
and in 22, 2, the latter of these groups agrees with a singular 


~~, rn, 
peaianes See also Todt. 17, 30, a syry sy lez 
this is the abyss of heaven. 
It seems probable that om and =, are two completely distinct 


pronominal forms. They are identical i in meaning; but the former is 
an inseparable affix at the end of a word, whereas the latter is separ- 
able, and may come either before or after a verb. M. de Rougé identi- 


fies them absolutely. He says that — “peut remplacer seul un 


substantif et servir de sujet & un verbe.” Are there any examples 
of this? The examples given by M. de Rougé are only available 


~~ 
for @., 
rit 


. : P ° ° ° eT. 
The ideographic a is surely identical with — in the sense 
a 


of countenance. The analogy of the Hebrew p135 will most exactly 
explain the pronominal use of the Egyptian L. The Greek 
transcriptions of royal names are in general so very unlike the 
Egyptian spelling that it is quite illusory to appeal to such evidence 
on a question like the present. There does not seem to be any 
reason why those who made Mendes out of Ba neb Tattu should not 
also have made Mencheres out of Men cheft Ra, especially if it is 
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remembered that a sound like cheft would be sure to lose its last two 
letters on being Hellenized. As important evidence upon the nature 
of the group in question, reference may be made to those innumerable 
monuments on which the voyal effigy is surmounted by the expla- 
nation | * “. ‘The identification of this group, in the “base 
ren, “SE 
period,” with the notion of mame may have arisen from a con- 
fusion between | and the half of a royal ring or cartouche, which 


was used ideographically for name. 

As regards the transcription of Egyptian signs or groups, there are 
but one or two other points upon which M. de Rougé’s view is 
questionable. Is it quite certain that we must recognise a feminine 
termination inw? This sign appears in certain cases to have been 


copied by mistake for the Hieratic @ ; l=. for instance, instead of 
“ 


j=} . Generally, in Hieratic writing, as in Hieroglyphic transcrip- 


tions from it, the sign «, placed beneath a horizontal character which 
comes either alone or between two tall ones, seems to be used like 
the Hieroglyphic 1 merely for the purpose of squaring the group. 
At all events, if there be such a word as eferi, it is masculine as 


well as feminine: e.g. 8] divine essence (Denk. iii. pl. 199). 
Is the sign @ phonetic in 2™9; 4? Probably not. It appears 
to be merely ideographic of the sound ket. It is very frequently 
found as a determinative of sound in \. Compare the Coptic KOT> 
circulus. 
There can be no doubt that ee or 4 » When used as an inter- 


rogative, has the same phonetic value as when it appears as a verb. 
Now as to its value when a verb there is very positive and unmis- 
takeable evidence. There is a formula which occurs on a great many 


tablets of the Old Empire, ~~ > 
A on<— 

is written indifferently 7; (Sharpe, Inscriptions, i. 86; De Rougé, 

Album Photographique, No. 146), \-- ( Sharpe, ii. 95), ~~. 

(1b. i. 78), or Seam (Ib. ii. 86). Mes or Mas is therefore cer- 

+ 
tainly the sound of the interrogative in question. It has elsewhere 
been pointed out that the verb ye ] has the sense of the Coptic 


—_t 
#8 , where the first group 


ALAM, potiri, superare. This is its meaning in the very first 


wen FL ee In 


chapter of the Book of the Dead, line 3, 0", y 


Pwr 


we ID 


— , i ‘ r 
rom senaau-ni her-ek, mas-na her ren-ek, “I have striven 
> 


1 
for thee ; I have conquered for thy name.” The full reading, 
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not yet satisfactorily pointed out, of $7), © , is most probably 
x ° ee ° ° 

ann RD, of which a participial form in {| occurs in Denk. 

iii. pl. 73. Compare the Coptic TTuott. No doubt the groups 


| a and | should be transcribed ames not as. 
A 


2. Tue fifteenth chapter of the Book of the Dead consists of a series 
of hymns to the Sun. It is, in fact, the most poetical part of the 
Egyptian Ritual, and, next to the 125th chapter (which gives an 
idea of the religious ethics of the Egyptians), the portion which is 
most likely to interest modern readers. The Litany which it 
contains for the departed is the most ancient composition of this 
kind which is known. It is probably not less than four thousand 
years old. The great difficulty in translating this and every other 
chapter of the Book of the Dead, arises from the extreme cor- 
ruption of the text. A collation of MSS. is the necessary pre- 
liminary step to translation. M. Lefébure has accomplished this 
task as far as the papyri of the Louvre permitted. He describes 
eighteen of these authorities. Most of them are unfortunately in a 
very fragmentary condition, one of them, for instance, only con- 
taining the 23rd line and the beginning of the 24th. He gives the 
different readings in his notes; but he has scrupulously adhered, as 
far as possible, to the text of the Todtenbuch, or Turin Ritual, 
published by Lepsius, “n’admettant méme pas, lorsqu’il donne 
un sens correct, une variante fournie par tous les autres papyrus.” 
Egyptologists must rejoice to find in M. Lefébure a most valuable 
accession to their ranks. His introduction and his notes show a 
very considerable knowledge of the contents of the Ritual, and will 
be read with interest and profit by the most advanced scholars. 
The Hieroglyphic text of these hymns is perhaps easier to under- 
stand than most other parts of the Ritual; but they are by no 
means free from difficulties which only a sagacious translator can 
grapple with successfully. Some hard passages are probably destined 
for a long time to baffle every effort. M. Lefébure has performed 
this part of his task most creditably. 

The book gives occasion for one or two observations, which are 
made for their own sake rather than for the purpose of finding any 
fault with M. Lefébure. At page 95 he is disposed to think “que le 
mot —— admettait le genre masculin et le genre féminin.” The 
word in question is always masculine. It is quite true, as he 
observes, that it is followed in a passage of the T’odtenbuch (72, 2) 


by the feminine pronoun eT ; but this is a blunder of the MS. 
On referring to the Cadet papyrus, or any other copy of the same 
text, he will find that the true reading is | or -¥f which is 


grammatically connected with the following group. The solitary 
variant Totuinen, the name of a God ( Todt. 64, 10), instead of the 
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ow, 
extremely common form, zoey ||" Totunen, proves nothing. 


M. Lefébure translates se Ady aN 3 | bes organi- 


sant ses familles par Teau courante, which is certainly not very clear. 


The word —— undoubtedly has the sense organise ; but it also means 

raise up (cf. for instance, Todt. 17,28). The word ¥ | lees hebbe.t, 
 OPPALAA, 

on the other hand, does not correspond to the Coptic fom Be (the 


. . . . siting > 
Hieroglyphic form of which is @ = but to 9, 8 Re profun- 
dum. The sense here is clearly raising up from the deep. At page 

a 
41, M. Lefébure says that the phonetic value of | 2 is not certain. 


He refers to a writer in Lepsius’s Zeitschrift (1867, p. 62), who, he 
says, “penche pour la lecture na.” The writer he refers to argues 


- . 
against this reading, and expressly says, “ is proved to be a 


variant of =~So.” Of this fact M. Lefébure himself gives corro- 
borative evidence. His most serious error is in the following 
sweeping assertion (page 108) : ‘les pronoms, lorsque la clarté du 
sens ne les exige pas, s‘écrivent ou s’omettent @ volonté dans les 
textes.” If it be meant by this that when the subject of a verb is a 


pronoun it need not be expressed if the context is clear—that : 


for instance, may under any circumstances whatever be translated 
thou speakest, speak thou, he speaks, we you or they speak, as the 
case may be—the assertion is not only erroneous but simply sub- 
versive of all scholarship. 


3. M. Masprno is already favourably known through two scholar- 
like publications on Egyptian philology. In his present one he has 
endeavoured to restore the text of a hymn to the Nile, two copies of 
which, in Hieratic writing, belong to the British Museum. His 
restoration:of the text is accompanied by a translation into French, 
and prefaced by a very interesting summary of what is known from 
authentic sources about the literary life of Egyptian scribes. The 
collation of the two manuscripts known to scholars as Sallier m. and 
Anastasi vil. has brought to light some very curious discrepancies. 
Some of these prove very satisfactorily that our present copies were 
not made from the same original text, but some of the variants are 
what M. Maspero calls “variantes d’auditeur,” and may be con- 
sidered blunders in dictation. “Je les attribuerai,” says the author, 
“a4 ce fait que le texte Anastasi n’a pas été copié a téte reposée 
d’aprés un autre manuscrit, mais écrit sous la dictée, et qu’il n’est 
pas comme le papyrus Sallier un livre de bibliothéque, mais un 
devoir décolier.” It is a far more probable supposition that dic- 
tation was commonly resorted to in the multiplication of texts, and 
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that even library copies, such as the Sallier papyrus, may have been 
produced in this way. An immense number of the difficulties which 
now attend the deciphering of Hieratic texts are most probably to 
be traced to the inaccuracies of scribes writing from dictation. 
Against such difficulties, and the danger of confounding imaginary 
with real grammatical forms, the only resource is the collation of 
texts. M. Maspero’s careful comparison of the two texts of the 
hymn to the Nile is exceedingly instructive. His translation gives 
no doubt as correct an idea of the original as is possible in the 
present state of the science. The hymn, however, is full of gram- 
matical difficulties,—more so perhaps than any other known text. 
And till these difficulties are cleared up, one by one, in a com- 
mentary like that upon the inscription of Aahmes, published by 
M. de Rougé, any translation must be considered as only tentative 
and provisional. M. Maspero promises to give a second essay, illus- 
trative of the religious allusions contained in the hymn. This is 
sure to be most interesting ; but the very existence of these allusions 
may be called in question if the translation of the passages which 
contain them is not absolutely to be depended on. 


4, Mr. Epwin Norris has done good service in bringing out the 
First Part of an Assyrian Dictionary. Many Assyrian inscriptions 
have been published; translations and comments upon them have 
been given by various students; and the study has now arrived at 
the stage when a work like the present, showing the progress that 
has been made in deciphering the language, and collecting examples 
of nearly all the known words, is very valuable. In the ‘preface 
Mr. Norris gives an account of some of the difficulties he has had to 
encounter, such as the nature of the complicated syllabary with 
which the inscriptions are written, and the presence in them of 
words and phrases belonging to an older and quite distinct language, 
called for convenience the Accadian. 

The syllabary in use in the valley of the Euphrates consisted of 
about 400 characters ; and nearly all these had two phonetic powers— 
one the Accadian, and the other the Assyrian value. <A large num- 
ber of the signs, being compounds, had seldom more than two 
phonetic powers; but many of the other signs had a great number 
of sounds corresponding with as many roots as they represented. An 
example of a compound character with two values is ~ EY , 
signifying a ruler, which was pronounced sip in Accadian and riw in 
Assyrian. An example of a simple character with several values is 
<\-. which expresses the syllables si and lim, and is used for the 
eye enu, the verb to see emur, and face or front pan. Some of these 
characters have many more values; and, as the sound of a word may 
be doubtful, on account of the many values of the signs with which 
it is written, there must often be a difficulty as to the proper place 
of a word in. the Dictionary. This difficulty Mr. Norris has well 
met, by entering characters under their earliest initials, irrespective 
of their sound in the different words. Thus all words commencing 
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with = are entered under DN, although the sound may be either 


dan, kal, idlu, lab, rib, gurus, or aqru. In arrangement, Mr. Norris 
has adopted the order of the Hebrew alphabet, which is the most 
natural for the purpose, since the Assyrian language is Semitic. 
The language of the inscriptions was essentially the same through 
the whole valley of the Euphrates ; but there were slight differences 
between the Assyrian and Babylonian dialects, one of which was in 
the use of mimmation, which was very common in Babylonian, but 
is found very seldom in Assyrian. 

The presence in Semitic inscriptions of a large number of Accadian 
words is another difficulty; for in many cases both pronunciation and 
meaning are unknown. These Accadian words belong to the language 
which was spoken in the valley of the Euphrates before the Semitic 
race conquered the country. The Accad was a dead language in the 
time of the great Assyrian empire; but a large part of the literature 
of the country, together with the syllabary and most of the my- 
thology, was borrowed from it. The Assyrians have left hundreds 
of bilingual inscriptions which were for the purpose of teaching the 
Accad to their own people ; and these serve to give us an insight into 
this older language. The meanings of many Accadian words are well 
known; but the pronunciation is at present uncertain, because the 
rules of the grammar have not been made out. The Accad is con- 
sidered to be a Turanian language; and Mr. Norris notices the 
Turanian affinities of some of the words. 

Excellent as the present work is, there are several points in which 
it requires correction: this could hardly fail to be the case in the 
present condition of the study. The Syllabary which Mr. Norris has 
placed at the beginning of the book is very imperfect. Although all 
the more common characters are present, there are over one hundred 
signs omitted ; and, as a general rule, not more than half the phonetic 
values are given. This fault extends through the volume, the author 
appearing not to recognise several phonetic values of the signs. 


><>, the determinative of beasts of burden, is throughout con- 
founded with SE, the syllable tu or tum; whereas in the inscrip- 
tions they are always distinct. 

In page 8 we have the word abub, which Mr. Norris translates 
corn, connecting it with the Hebrew DAN. But the word does not 
occur on any of the contract tablets in which the sale of corn is men- 
tioned ; and the translation does not suit the texts in which the word 
occurs. The meaning of the word abub is the whirlwind; and it is 
connected with the Arabic Css», habib. The first example, abub 
tamhari, is whirlwind of battle; and the third one (which should be 
divided as stated in the note, rakip abubi, not kip abubi) means rider 
on the whirlwind ; the value of «iE! in connection with abubi, is 
not well ascertained. 

In p. 30 occurs the word y EI which Mr. Norris reads akin, 
the true pronunciation being amir; but the meaning given, a mes- 
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senger, is correct. In p. 36 we have a variant of this word, \y Shi ; 


and here the author, while getting the phonetic reading correct, misses 
the meaning, calling it a master; all the cases should be read mes- 
senger or envoy. 

The examples given under ani, in p. 39, will serve to show the 
difference between the Accadian and Assyrian languages; and the 
nature of some of the Accad words can be illustrated by the word 
son, which in Accad is written <a <7 p and consists of two parts— 
the first De meaning small or a child, and the second <7a| a male ; 
thus the word is literally the male child. 

In p. 42 the author gives an example under Vy =! Vee, which 
he says he does not understand. A comparison of this passage with 
some of the plates in Cuneiform Inscriptions, Vol. II, will give the 
required explanation; the passage reads itti asi kalbi sukhi usesib- 
sunuti, i.e., with asi, dogs and deer I placed them. In p. 58 we 
have the geographical name Tel-assurri, evidently the Telassar of 
Isaiah xxxvii, v. 12, for its inhabitants are called Atan, the Eden of 


Isaiah. In the word * \- >>!!! YY i Mr. Norris does not 
recognise the sound a for the first character, and thus calls the name 
pitan, instead of atanu. The sound of a for * \- is given in 


Cuneiform Inscriptions, II, 3, No. 562, and quoted in p. 2 of the 

Dictionary, and again in p. 69. The passage in which the names of 

Dais Barna nakru 

Trampler on the Barna 

azqu asibuti Tel-assurri sa ina pi nisi 

extreme rebels, dwelling in Tel-assar, who in the speech of the 
Mikhranu Atanu inambu zikarsun ; 

people of Mikhran, Eden, their name is called; i.e., whose name, in 

the speech of the people of Mikhran, is called Eden. 

In p. 70 Mr. Norris says that probably the word Babil may some- 
times mean the country of Babylonia, and not the city. No doubt 
this is correct; and a good instance of it occurs in the following 

Ttti bit-ka ~——dbit-Zida __—bitu 
extract from a hymn to Nebo :— With thy house bit-Zida, a house 
ul issannan itti ali-ka Barsip alu ul issannan  itti tkli-ka 
unrivalled; with thy city Borsippa, a city unrivalled; with thy land 
Babili tklu ul issannan. 

Babylonia, a land unrivalled. The words Buhar in p. 81 and Buhhir 
in p. 82 are from the same root, the initial sound being rather p 
than b. The meaning of buhar is collection or gathering ; it is not 
used for intention, plan, or choice; it is used for an army because 
the men were collected together. Mr. Norris’s second example at 
the head of p. 82 will show this: ana ahai ikrubu va puhar-sunu 
innindu, to each other they approached, and their gathering 
(i.e. army) they brought together. The example of buhru (which 
is from the same root) quoted here from Syllabary 398, is given 


again correctly in p.188. In this extract the monogram >ry+] 


Telassar and Eden occur is as follows :— 





~- wegen 3 
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is stated to have the value of wqqi in Accad and puhru in Assyrian. 
A variation of the Accadian -word uqqi, =!) bP uqu, is in 
p. 294 rightly translated people or army; and Mr. Norris points 
in p. 288 to its probable connection with wku, another Accad form 
used for men. 

The geographical name ~>]s >< CE! given in p. 93 has long 
been a puzzle to students. A bilingual fragment in the British 
Museum shows that this name and >! YY] ail are both 
equivalents of >Y CIEY, the city of Assur, at one time the 
capital of the country, and now represented by the ruins of Kileh 
Shergat. 

At the head of p. 101 Mr. Norris gives a passage which he con- 
fesses his inability to make out the meaning of. The difficulty is in 
the word >] ay I \y. which is one of the remnants of the old 
Accad language. Its meaning is the sun-set, I YY being the 
equivalent to erib, to enter or set. In an astrological tablet giving 
portents from the appearance of Venus, >>] “ ] & ] | is used for 
the rising sun or morning, and >>] “ | I YY for the setting sun or 
evening ; thus we have—‘ When in the fifth month and sixth day 
Venus in the rising sun (morning) is seen; and again—When in the 
pone rg and seventh day Venus in the setting sun (evening) is 
seen c. 

In p- 144 under the head >< a number of forms are given 
the meanings of which are obscure, but which from their position 
and use are interesting. These are >< with the reading vus in the 
Accad and damu in Assyrian, <4] with the reading lugud in 
Accadian and sarkat in Assyrian, and >< Cc with the reading 
Adama in Accadian and Adamatu in Assyrian. Now * y means 
day, white, good, &c.; and <=> means night, black, bad, &c.: the 
second and third of these monograms, therefore, having respectively 
good and evil signs, the signification is most likely altered accord- 
ingly. 

In p. 159 we have the word rs, which Mr. Norris reads gab, 
with the meaning back; but when used as a sign of position it 
always means front or presence; and Mr. Norris himself translates it 
presence in his first example. He finds a difficulty because it is 
followed by ="! instead of = - The reason of this is that when 
it means front it is sounded sat, and sw changes into sw after dentals 
and sibilants, making sat-swne their front, or in front of them. This 
monogram never means back, but is given as distinct from >i, 
the monogram for back. 

In p. 163 Mr. Norris notices the redundant sa, which is so fre- 
quent in the Assyrian inscriptions. One other example is in 
Mr. Layard’s Inscriptions, p. 73, where Benhader, the father of 
Rezon, is mentioned,—bit-abi-su sa Rezani, &c., the house of his 
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father of Rezon, &c., i.e., the house of the father of Rezon. 
other examples of this idiom might be quoted. 

In p. 169 we have the Babylonian word gagada. This corresponds 
with the Assyrian word qaqqadi, p. 109, meaning head; and in the 
same manner the Babylonian gagari, p. 170, corresponds with the 
Assyrian gaqqar, p. 107, meaning earth. Both Babylonian words 
appear to be mistaken by Mr. Norris, who gives gagada the meaning 
of abundantly, and translates gagari as all together. The passage in 
which the latter occurs is so clear that it ought not to be mistaken ; 
it reads “ four thousand cubits of earth,’ which Mr. Norris has ren- 
dered “ four thousand cubits all together.” 

In p. 193 there is a note on the subject of the conjunction va (or 
as Mr. Norris sometimes calls it ma). A number of very good 
instances of the use of va are given; and, as most of the passages 
are to be found in full in other parts of the Dictionary, students 
have every facility for forming a judgment. Va as a conjunction 
follows verbs; and in the cases mentioned by Mr. Norris it follows 
pronouns, and in one case a noun. Va is often found at the close of 
genealogies of the Assyrian kings. Besides the instance given by 
Mr. Norris from Tig. i. 92, others are found in the following pub- 
lished texts, — Cuneiform Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 26, line 114; 
Mr. Layard’s Inscriptions, p. 48, 1. 2, p. 76, 1.9, and p. 83, where 
there are four instances. 

Mr. Norris considers that the =] in -~W¥Q | Eel, 
which he has entered in p. 199 is a mistake; but it does not appear 
so; for | has several sounds, and among them the required one, 


mil, 
In the case of the passage mentioned at the foot of p. 223 


£ ] (i= er yyy >>] eVVlr <J-, which Mr. Norris translates 


rising sun, the meaning is clearly, sea of the setting sun. There is 
a variant for this passage in Mr. Layard’s Inscriptions, p. 88, 1. 27, 
which gives | (es yy (Es Y- >] eye <\-, tamti sa salmi 
samsi, sea of the setting sun. Mr. Norris gives this passage on the 
previous page without recognising that it is the duplicate of the one 
which follows. => y is equivalent in this inscription to saiam, to 
set. pe is rightly translated wife, in the two cases mentioned 
by Mr. Norris in p. 238; but this sign meant either husband or wife, 
and sometimes only relative. In Sir H. Rawlinson’s Inscriptions, 
Vol. II, p. 10, lines 2, 4, 9, and 10, it is sometimes translated into 
Semitic mut, husband, and sometimes assat, wife. 

In p. 319, by accident apparently, Mr. Norris gives at the bottom 
of the page a curious translation of two passages in the annals of 
Esarhaddon, which he reads akkisa ziqqat-su, I cut off his retreat, or 
I destroyed his hiding places. The reading of each passage is akkisa 
gaqqad-su, I cut off his head; and the heads of the two kings, we 
are told, were taken to Nineveh. In p. 109 Mr. Norris rightly gives 
gaqqad, the head. 
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In p. 337 the word zahuru is probably an error for zariru. Its 
meaning is obscure. The character which Mr. Norris calls unknown, 
Ce, is the monogram for the word russu, beaten. Zariru is an 
epithet of gold, and probably means shining (Zendzairi, golden) : 
this passage may mean beaten gold. 

Some of the errors we have pointed out appear to arise from the 
desire, which Mr. Norris expresses in the preface, to find cognate 
words in other Semitic languages. Cognate words are a valuable 
help; and the student could scarcely do anything without them. But 
the cognate words are not always those the sound of which is nearest to 
the Assyrian. Thus the Assyrian word for an ass is == \- ~YY<] 
imir; but it is not connected with the Hebrew “VS), but with “VOT. 
In the same manner the name of the Tigris mentioned in p. 128 
commences with == I, while the Hebrew name, Hiddekel, com- 
mences with F¥ h or kh. And in the case of the word zakiki, which 
Mr. Norris translates pure or purity, he gives an exactly corres- 
ponding Hebrew root in "J33; but the identification is by no means 
satisfactory. These difficulties with which Mr. Norris has had to 
contend have affected the published translations of other students ; 
but almost all well-known words would be translated in the same 
way by different scholars, and the progress of investigation gradually 
reduces the number of doubtful ones. In cases where the meanings 
of words are doubtful, Mr. Norris brings together in this Dictionary 
every example he can find of the use of the words in question, and 
thus affords the means for other students to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion, even in cases which he has not been able to solve himself. 
In this First Part, he has given over one thousand Assyrian words, 
and their meanings, with translations of a multitude of passages in 
which they occur. On the present scale, it will require at least 
three more Parts, of the same size as this, to finish the work. The 
defects which are found here and there in the present publication 
will, no doubt, be corrected as the work advances. 


5. Tere is perhaps no country in Europe which has so syste- 
matic a topographical nomenclature, or possesses such ample means 
of investigating the meaning and origin of the names of its places 
as Ireland; and they have found in Mr. Joyce an explorer who has 
an enthusiasm for his subject, and many qualities to fit him for the task. 
An immense mass of materials lay ready to his hand in the manu- 
script letters and field-name books of the Ordnance Survey, chiefly the 
work of the late Dr. O’Donovan, in the notes to the Annals of the Four 
Masters of the same scholar, and to the various works published by 
the Irish Archeological Society. Mr. Joyce divides his Origin and 
History of Irish Names of Places into four parts. In the first he 
explains the plan he has followed in ascertaining the meanings of 
names, the changes which have taken place in process of time, in 
Anglicizing them, etc. ; in the second he discusses the names of histo- 
rical and legendary origin; in the third, the names commemorating 
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artificial structures; and in the fourth, the names descriptive of physical 
features, and animal and vegetable life. Nothing could be better than 
this plan; and, considering the difficulty of connecting the modern 
corrupted or Anglicized forms of names with the older forms, it has 
been very well worked out. 

The first part, though of necessity the introduction to the others, is 
in reality the result of the investigations embraced in them. The 
value of the author’s inductions depends therefore upon the accuracy 
of his analysis of the names. Analysis of this kind requires for its 
perfection, in the first place, a thorough knowledge of the modern 
spoken and of the old or obsolete Irish, of the legendary lore both 
historical and mythological connected with each place, of the physical 
characters of the localities, and of the methods and practice of modern 
scientific linguistic analysis. Of these qualifications the last is the 
one which can be best dispensed with in the earlier essays in the sub- 
ject. Scientific analysis cannot create facts: it can only test them 
when gathered. Hence philologists who endeavour to work out the 
meanings of local names without reference to the history and legends 
of the places are much more likely to go astray than one who, like 
Mr. Joyce, works almost exclusively by means of such history and 
legends, a knowledge of modern Irish, and an acquaintance of a more 
limited kind with ancient forms. As might be expected from the 
nature of his subject, the author has fallen into errors, some of which 
are important. Yet compared with the ground gone over they are 
not many; and notwithstanding them the book is full of interest, and 
is a real contribution to Irish, and also to Scottish, topographical no- 
menclature. 

It would have been well if Mr. Joyce had given the simple root- 
words of each compound, and always used the singular nominative 
form of proper names, at least wherever he could make it out, so that 
it might be seen how the words grew from each other, and were modi- 
fied by the case-endings. His forms are more generally based on the 
genitives singular and plural, and the dative singular, than on the 
nominatives ; and yet he invariably translates as if the words were all 
in the nominative singular. At p. 57 he says that nd was used very 
generally for nn, implying thereby that the latter ending was more 
ancient than the former, and that a change from n tod took place. In 
support of this view he says that Zeuss gives the form Cenn, a head, 
from an old Irish ms. of the eighth century, while in middle Irish the 
form Cend occurs. Now both forms occur in the oldest mss., often 
within a few lines of each other ; and this merely proves that the d 
began to pass away at a very early period. The name of the river 
Boyne is spelt, apparently in an oblique form, Boind and Boinn 
(whence the modern name), in what Mr. Joyce calls, after Mr. Whit- 
ley Stokes, middle Irish. But many of the mss. included under that 
term contain tracts written in Irish as archaic as some of the mss. 
used by Zeuss, while the name, as given in his book from Ptolemy, in 
whose time the Irish was certainly old enough, is Bououindia—a clear 
proof that such an exceptional change as that frommtoww-did-not 
take place, but the natural or converse one. " CLARK 
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Mr. Joyce translates the word lis in every case where it occurs, 
simple or in combination, by fort. One of the difficulties which 
a scholar has to contend with in Irish is the absence of fixed 
orthography ; but, even if this were not so, the analogy of form and 
sound would easily lead to the confusion of words so much alike as 
lios, a fort, and lias, an ear of corn, whence Rath na leise, or the 
rath of the ears of corn. Again, we have lis, or in another and ap- 
parently more modern form, lias, a cattle-pen, or enclosed space for 
live stock of any kind, whence has come airlis, a special fence or wall 
surrounding the house of a nobleman, and marking the extent of his 
sanctuary. This word in modern times has been almost invariably 
translated “ upon a fort,” as if air were a preposition ; when the sup- 
posed preposition was dropped, all the paddocks and cattle enclosures 
became forts. And again we have the word les and leis, a fire or light 
of any kind. If we put these words in a table, with their genitives 
and diminutives, it will be at once seen how easily they might have 


been confounded. 
Genitive. Diminutive. Genitive. 








Lis, Lios, a fort, ‘ ‘ lesa lisin lisain 
Lis or lias, a pen, or enclosure, lesa or lest lesin lesain 
Tas, an ear of corn, . ‘ lesi, leise 

Les or Leis, a fire, ‘ ; léisi lésin leisain 


All appear to belong to the same declension, though a closer analysis 
may give a different result. Now, the last form /es, a fire, demands 
special attention, because in ancient times every man who had a /orus, 
that is, whose house served as a place of assembly for legal or other 
purposes, ete. (cf. Latin Forum), was entitled to a lawn or Fazthche, 
upon which he was bound to keep a lesan faithche or lawn light, 
that is, a signal light for travellers on dark nights ; and there can be 
no doubt that many of the places in the names of which lis occurs 
are derived, not from Jis, a fort, but from Jes, a fire. For example, 
Drumlish is not the ridge of the fort, but in some places, beyond 
doubt, the ridge of the beacon light. So many, if not all, of the 
names, Lissaun, Lisseen, Lissen, Lissan, ete., which Mr. Joyce 
(pp. 251, 252) derives from the diminutives liosan and lissin, or little 
fort, are derived from the genitive /eisain, of a little beacon light 
or fire. At p. 251 he gives the genitive of /ios or lis, a fort, correctly, 
but says it is pronounced lassa ; this cannot be so, except when the 
language is very corrupt. 

He derives all the words in Jaw, such as Portlaw, Luggelaw, 
Clonderelaw, etc., from a supposed word /Jagh, a hill, cognate with the 
word /aw in names of Anglo-Saxon origin (p. 356). This derivation 
is probably not correct in any case, but certainly not in that of 
Clonderelaw, which was originally written Cluain idir-da-bhla, or the 
plain between the two blais. A bla was a legal fence or meering, of 
which the laws mention at least twelve kinds. 

Under Tulach, a hill, Mr. Joyce has placed names which are pro- 
bably derived from three different words,—tulla, a green or common, 
taiglach, a residence or home of a chief and family, and ¢eallach, a 
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possession or settlement. Indeed, he proves this where he says that 
tullach is sometimes spelled tealach. There is direct evidence that 
Tully, the name of a parish in the neighbourhood of Kingstown, near 
Dublin, which he writes, after O’Curry, Tulach-na-nespuc, the hill of 
the bishops, was written Zealach na n-espuc, that is, the home or 
residence of the bishops. He also mentions (p. 356) Tallow Anierin, 
or, as it would be written in Irish, Tealach an Iarainn, in the county 
of Waterford, as the hill of the iron, but it really means the place 
of the iron, ¢.¢., the iron mine. In connection with this last name, it 
may be mentioned that tealach and its genitive telaighe, sometimes, 
under the influence of an obscuration of certain letters, called by Irish 
grammarians eclipse, become ¢sealach and tsealaighe, the latter of which 
is Anglicized Shallee; at one place of this name, in the county of 
Tipperary, are rich argentiferous lead and copper mines, which appear 
to have been worked in very ancient times. 

Mr. Joyce connects the places Inan, Inane, and the rivers Inagh, 
Eany, ete., with ecdeann or the diminutive ecdhneann, ivy (pp. 460, 
461). As to Inagh, in the county of Clare, he would be certainly 
wrong, as it got its name from the Glas Aigneachs who cleared the 
forest and built the ancient church of Inagh. Some of the places 
may, no doubt, have derived their names from that of the common ivy 
or from that of the ground ivy, a well-known popular medicinal plant ; 
but ivy is not a characteristic of rivers, and marshy places are not 
special habitats of the plant. It is more probably connected with en, 
ena, eanan, genitive enach and enaigh, plural enaighe, pieces of water, 
such as lakes, enclosed estuaries, rivers, etc. It is sometimes written 
ean, genitive eanaigh, plural enaighe, exactly as we find it in Gleann 
Eanaighe, the glen of the lakes, an old name for Gleann-da-loch, the 
glen of the two lakes, or Glendalough in the county of Wicklow. It 
is also written ana, genitive anaig, dative anach, one of the ordinary 
forms of the word for river. 

At p. 326 is an instance which shows the necessity of studying very 
closely the legendary history of places, in order to determine correctly 
the true forms of ancient names. Mr. Joyce here says that Bally- 
league, the port of the town of Lanesborough, on the west bank of the 
Shannon, was called Ath-liag-finn, the ford of the white stone; but 
the word jinn is not the adjective white, but the proper name Finn, 
that is, the celebrated Find MacCumhaill. It should be properly 
translated the Ford of Find’s flat stone ; about this there is a beauti- 
ful legend in the curious ancient tract called the Dindsenchas. 

At p. 362, Mr. Joyce says that cor, as a topographical name, has 
several meanings, the most common being a round hill. Now cor, 
coira, cotrin, never, so far as we know, have any other meaning than 
river passes, bars, or weirs, etc. He gives as an example Correen- 
feeradda, near Knockainy in the county of Limerick, which he says 
is in Irish, Coirin-feir fhada, the round hill of the long grass. Now 
cotrin is the genitive of cora, a weir; and the place is properly Cora 
Fir Fi, or the weir of Fer Fi, a half mythological personage, whose 
father, Eogabhail, a Tuath Dé Danann chieftain, was slain by the 
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celebrated Munster king, Oilioll Oluim. There is a curious legend 
about this Fer Fi in the ancient ms. known as the Book of Leinster, 
in connection with the causes that led to a battle, celebrated in Irish 
story, fought at Magh Muchruime. 

Fert or Feart, plural Ferta, and all its forms and compounds, are 
always translated grave by Mr. Joyce. But this very important 
word has many meanings, e.g. :—1. a weir or bar upon a river, in which 
it is equivalent to fertais, and to Mr. Joyce’s fearsad and forsets 
(p. 331); 2. a mound, as Fearta na n-ningean, or the mound of the 
maidens at Tara, Fert Maigin no’ Aonaiy, the mound of the sanctuary 
or Fair; in both these cases it is true the mound may have been raised 
over the dead; 3. a wall or rampart, as Ardfert, 7.e., the hill of the 
rampart, and not, as Mr. Joyce has it, the height of the grave (p. 138) ; 
we are told in the ancient laws that “ Oilioll Oluim then settled on 
Magh Locha with his hosts, and he dug up a Fert of yellow sods 
around his people, and hence it is called Ard-Ferta to this day ;” +4. an 
axle-tree of a chariot, plural Feirtse, as Ath na feirtse, the ford of the 
axle-trees, in Meath, mentioned in the ancient heroic tale of the 
Cattle Spoil of Cooley (Tdin Bé Chuailgne) ; 5. an exploit, e.g., 
Moyarta in Clare, called in Irish Magh Feartiui Bricin, or the plain 
of the miracles of Bricin, the patron saint of the parish, and not the 
plain of the grave, as Mr. Joyce explains it (p. 318). 

At p. 418, Maethail (rect? Maothal) is stated to mean soft spongy 
land. Mr. Joyce correctly derives Mohill in the county of Leitrim 
from it. There are also several other places the names of which may 
be traced to this word, e.g., Cahermoyle in the county of Limerick. 
Maothal, however, means a refection or meal composed of meal, 
originally, it would appear, of nut-meal (a circumstance which carries 
us back to the time when acorns were the food of men), milk and 
cheese or curd. 

There are a great many other things worthy of remark in this very 
interesting book. The weakest chapter is that on the ‘“ Sub-divisions 
and Measures of Land.” Among the terms in this chapter which 
Mr. Joyce has failed to explain correctly, are the very important ones 
of Tate or Tath, and Ballybo (recté Ballyboe). Following Dr. Reeves, 
one of the best living authorities, he assumes the former to be English ; 
and the latter he translates cowland upon the same authority, and 
misled by the common form of the name. 


6. Ir is long since the striking paradox of Forchhammer made the 
character of Socrates the topic of a controversy which has not yet 
ceased to be popular. One of his disciples, Dr. Alberti, of Kiel, has 
published a life of Socrates, in which he endeavours to clear away 
the mist of fable that obscures it, and to ascertain exactly what 
reports can be relied on. He begins by accepting only those facts 
which are to be found both in Plato and in Xenophon, and declines 
the testimony of either of them alone. But he afterwards modifies the 
rigour of his canon in favour of Plato. ‘ Platonischen Zeugnissen 
von ihrem Gewichte zu nehmen ist man nicht berechtigt” (40). His 
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argument is, first, the strictly historical character of the Apologia ; 
and next, the fuller and exacter knowledge which Plato shows of those 
sophists with whom Xenophon also relates that Socrates had inter- 
course. Whatever merit the book possesses lies in the case which is 
made out for the superior authority of Plato, not as a reporter of facts, 
but as a faithful expositor of the circle of ideas and motives in which 
Socrates lived and thought and spoke. There is justice in this view; 
for the influence of Socrates on mankind is not due to his doctrines 
so much as to his method, which can only be understood by its appli- 
cation to the surrounding opinions. Dr. Alberti is also to be com- 
mended for the consistency with which he rejects the whole of the 
later, legendary, history of Socrates. The result is a less detailed and 
finished picture ; but the ideal character of the man is shown in greater 
purity and grandeur by his contemporaries than by later tradition. 
The attempts to explain that marvellous life degraded it gradually to a 
vulgar level. It is unfortunate that Dr. Alberti’s way of writing would 
confuse the clearest results of sound critical principles. There is a 
well-known story that Plato’s lecture was so dull on one occasion that 
the whole audience melted away, and the end was heard by Aristotle 
alone. The author has the bad taste to suggest that the composition 
which dispersed the assembly was the sublime and dramatic Phado. 


7. Tuere isa class of French literature which it is sometimes difficul t 
to estimate in a satisfactory manner. The author gets up his subject; 
he expounds its obvious bearings with sufficient accuracy, and a 
facility and fluency which are almost tedious; he flavours the whole 
with some reflections that hover on the verge of originality; and then 
he retires in the apparent belief that he has made a substantial contri- 
bution to science. Of this class M. Martha’s Poéme de Lucréce is 
decidedly a favourable specimen. It brings out very clearly that the 
system of Lucretius was distinctly superior, both morally and intellec- 
tually, to the popular prejudices which he assailed, and that he was not 
in conscious antagonism either with Stoical morality, or, still less, 
with Platonic spiritualism, which, as the author points out, had dis- 
appeared almost entirely by the first century B.c. Nor is M. Martha 
blind to the defects of Epicureanism because he recognises with 
Seneca its real austerity. He condemns it on intellectual grounds, not 
as a system of rationalism, but as a system of misology ; he condemns 
it on moral grounds, not as a system of self-indulgence, but as a 
system of quietism. In fact, he regards it as liable to the same objec- 
tion as Stoicism—that in suppressing passion it suppresses life. He 
has some exceedingly good remarks on the difference between Lucre- 
tius’s view of the shortness of life and the carpe diem philosophy of 
Horace, and on the parallels to be found in Pascal and Bossuet to 
the meditations of Lucretius on human littleness. Copious extracts are 
given, generally in verse, which retain a good deal of the massive 
fervour of the original. Of course the details have to be sacrificed ; 
but M. Martha has generally saved all that could be saved. There is 
a somewhat exaggerated estimate of what Epicurus did to bind his 
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successors, by bequeathing his gardens to the head of his school: in 
this he seems only to have resembled all the founders of philosophical 
sects. 


8. M. Renan’s Saint Paul, although a continuation of his Vie de 
Jésus and Les Apétres, and written with exactly the same views, is 
far less open to objection than its predecessors. Its value is in every 
way incomparably greater. The limits of the subject give no oppor- 
tunity for the expression of his ideas upon the Person of Christ; nor 
do they allow him to indulge freely in those faults of historical method 
which make his Vie de Jésus a mere “sacrilegious novel,” as it has 
been called by critics who are as little disposed as himself to admit 
the Divine origin of Christianity. The Gospel history is full of super- 
natural events, which are either true or purely legendary; and M. 
Renan, who considers them as absolutely impossible, nevertheless 
picks, chooses, interprets, and combines details inextricably bound up 
with them, regardless of any other check than what his own imagina- 
tion imposes upon him. But the narrative of the new book is chiefly 
based upon authorities which, from their nature, admit only to a very 
limited extent of that manipulation to which he has subjected the 
Gospel history. ‘La part de divination et de conjecture”’ is not at 
all forgotten ; but it is obliged to play a very subordinate part. The 
conjecture that St. Paul was married to Lydia can only excite a smile; 
but ridiculous details like this only occur either when M. Renan has 
no evidence at all, or when he believes that before him to be mixed 
with fable. He writes very differently when dealing with evidence 
which not only he but every one else considers trustworthy. No other 
book gives so admirable an account as this of the topography of St. 
Paul’s history. The author has himself travelled over all the ground 
described except Galatia. In no other book is so much important 
light brought to bear upon the contemporary history of the different 
places visited by St. Paul, and the ideas then current, whether among 
heathens or Jews. M. Renan has not only studied with minute 
accuracy every passage in sacred and profane literature which has the 
least reference to his subject, but has availed himself, with a success 
not heretofore attained, of the aid of coins, medals, and inscriptions. 
The propagation of Christianity, and its first introduction into Galatia, 
Macedonia, Corinth, Ephesus, Phrygia, and (above all) Rome, have 
never before been described with so much learning and eloquence. 

M. Renan, who admits as indisputable the genuineness of the 
Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans, considers the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians and Philippians as certainly genuine, 
and those to the Colossians and Philemon as probably so. He doubts 
however, the genuineness of that to the Ephesians; and he holds those 
to Timothy and Titus to be certainly spurious. The arguments 
against these Epistles are not new; but they certainly had never yet 
been presented with so much force and clearness. On this literary 
question M. Renan, with all his acuteness, is open to refutation: the 
state of the controversy leaves it possible that arguments more power- 
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ful than his may still be discovered in behalf of the Pastoral Epistles. 
But on the great dominant fact in the history of St. Paul’s teaching, 
the old illusions cannot recover their former power. There was no 
such doctrinal uniformity in the Apostolic Church as used to be 
imagined. The day of Pentecost did not put the Apostles in posses- 
sion of a dogmatic system even of the most elementary kind. The 
theology of St. Paul was at variance with that of St. James ; and 
there was no living oracle to decide between them. On a most vital 
question of religious practice St. Paul resisted St. Peter to the face. 
It is not M. Renan who has discovered all this; but his book gives a 
most lively description of the independent course pursued by St. Paul, 
and of the opposition which he met with from the Mother Church of 
Jerusalem. The author is often wrong in details; he is harsh and 
prejudiced against the party of St. James; and his conjectures are 
generally baseless. But the main course of his narrative is thoroughly 
borne out by the express authority of the Great Apostle himself, and the 
contemporary evidence of the last chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. 


9. Dr. Peter has completed his Roman history by a volume which 
extends from the death of Nero to the death of Marcus Aurelius. 
Writing many years ago on the method of historical study, he advised 
students to avoid Gibbon, because he is frivolous and rhetorical; and 
the first impression in reading his own work is that he has succeeded 
admirably in escaping those defects. He has grown grey in the 
schools, and he writes for students, that is to say, simply, and always 
with the object of giving results, definite, clear, and certain. There is 
no art of composition, and little discussion of authorities, except where 
he defends the veracity both of Tacitus and of Josephus against Mr. 
Merivale. He prefers facts to ideas; and the rise of Christianity and 
of the Roman law, the two things which make the empire memor- 
able, scarcely occupy one page each. He is a decided opponent of 
Mommsen’s view of Roman history, and of the belief that the military 
monarchy was the legitimate and proper result of the democratic 
government. Even in the age of the Antonines he points out the 
symptoms of decline. In his former volumes, and especially in an 
essay on the Macchiavellism of Rome, after the second Punic war, 
which is printed in his critique of Mommsen, he has painted the 
Roman character in the blackest colours. Yet he attributes to that 
national character, and to its faults themselves, the greatness and 
power of Rome. When the degenerate citizens lost the energy by 
which they had ruled the world, men who were free from the polluting 
influences of the capital, men fresh from the provinces, became masters 
of the State, and brought with them that marked improvement in 
society and government which, if we except the reign of Domitian, 
endured for a century. The vigorous life of the provinces reacted on 
the exhausted city. The administration was far better than under the 
Republic; a great system of public charity was introduced; Stoicism 
refined the ideas of right and mitigated the evils of slavery; great 
part of the population was converted to Christianity; and the contact 
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of purer doctrines caused the reform of Paganism. Dr. Peter, who 
anticipates somewhat, and over-estimates the action of Christianity at 
the time, sees in all this new elements of decline. The specific narrow 
qualities which were the strength of the Roman people were diluted 
by the admixture of better things. There is something crude in this 
view, which the author would have avoided if. he had sought the real 
history of the time less in public transactions and affairs of State, and 
more in the silent uprising of ideas which were to outlive the twelve 
centuries of Romulus and govern a world unknown to Rome. 


10. As printed forms are now used for a great number of business 
writings, so in the middle ages every great Government Office had its 
book of forms, by the aid of which deeds and letters were composed. 
Cassiodorus, in his Varie, left a collection of models for the Chan- 
ceries of the Ostrogothic kings. They can only have been in use for a 
very short time; but they are a most important source of our know- 
ledge of the Gothic kingdom. For the business of the Papal Court 
the time of Gregory the Great forms an epoch. He introduced order 
into the administration, reformed the finances, and exercised the closest 
supervision over the bishops and abbots under his immediate juris- 
diction. At the same time, he was the most learned man of his time, 
the last of the great Doctors of the Church, and a complete master 
of the ecclesiastical language, which had not yet succumbed to bar- 
barism. From the laboured and affected style of Cassiodorus or 
Ennodius he is entirely free ; and it is no wonder that his letters were 
carefully collected and preserved in transcripts, or that his successors 
followed his models, and as much as possible made use of his forms. 
Accordingly, in the book which, on account of the daily use made of it, 
was called Liber Diurnus, many of the letters are those of Gregory 1. 
Others perhaps belong to an earlier time; and many were added 
later. Mention is made of the sixth Council (681), and of the Em- 
peror Constantine Pogonatus, who ascended the throne in 685. The 
book contains all the documents used on the occasion of a vacancy in 
the Papal chair—letters to the Emperor, the Exarch, and the Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, the Pope’s confession of faith, and the form for 
his enthronization. There is also the whole correspondence arising out 
of the various relations of the bishoprics, the monasteries, and the great 
estates of the Roman Church. 

The confusion resulting from the Iconoclast controversy, followed 
by the conquest of the Franks, deprived the Liber Diurnus of much of 
its practical value; but it seems to have been still used as far as the 
altered circumstances would allow, till a wholly new state of things 
arose in the eleventh century. From that time it fell into oblivion; 
and isolated passages from it are only found in Gratian and other 
canonists. At last, in 1644, Lucas Holstenius discovered the old 
manuscript, and at once began to print it. The edition was almost 
ready, when the Papal censor interposed, and prohibited the publica- 
tion. Why this sensitiveness should have been shown at a time when 
men were zealously engaged at Rome on the history of the Church, is 
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a question which the learned editor treats at large in his very inter- 
esting and instructive Introduction, where he also fully explains the 
origin and contents of the book. The point at which offence was 
taken at Rome was the confession of faith to be made by the Pope- 
elect, because in this formulary a preceding Pope, Honorius, was 
branded ‘as heretical. This did not harmonize with the view of in- 
fallibility maintained at Rome. But it was all the more welcome on 
that account to the scholars of the Gallican Church. The passage 
was not unknown to them. They had already a general acquaintance 
with the book; and the prohibition of its publication naturally excited 
attention. The French Jesuits had an old manuscript of it in their 
college of Clermont; and in 1680 Father Garnier published this with 
an air of the utmost unconcern, as if he had never heard of the Roman 
prohibition and the learned controversy it had occasioned. Later on, 
Benedict x1. allowed the edition of Holstenius to see the light; and 
Mabillon furnished Garnier’s edition with supplements from the Roman 
manuscript. There have also been reprints by Hoffmann at Leipzig, 
and Riegger at Vienna. But the use of the book by modern scholars 
has been seriously restricted by the want of a really critical edition. 
This want has now been supplied by M. de Roziére, who has already 
earned great merit by his Recueil Général des Formules. He found 
in Paris the edition of the Liber Diurnus which Baluze had pre- 
pared but left incomplete; and he received from the Académie des 
Inscriptions the careful collation of the Roman ms. which had been 
made for the Academy by M. Daremberg and M. Renan. Both the 
old manuscripts formerly existing in France have unfortunately dis- 
appeared. M. de Roziére has therefore given an exact reprint of the 
Roman ms., with all its errors. These may be corrected by the 
different readings of the earlier editions, and the notes, especially 
where the letters of Gregory 1. furnish a guide. For the rest, the 
writing of the eighth century is so bad that it is impossible to tell 
which errors are due to the copyist, and which to the original draughts- 
man; and the book, just as it is, affords a glimpse of the condition of 
the Papal Chancery at the time. The notes of Baluze, like everything 
that emanated from him, are proofs of comprehensive learning and 
acuteness. M. de Roziére’s painstaking work has increased his own 
high reputation, and has helped to revive the ancient fame of true 
French scholarship. 


11. Ir is no ordinary undertaking to trace the policy of the Popes 
from Gregory 1., who laid the strong foundations of the Papal power, 
to Gregory vit., who claimed for the successors of St. Peter an 
absolute supremacy over all sovereigns and nations, and who, although 
he did not reach his aim, yet pointed out the way which his successors 
pursued. It is the passage from a well-established and self-conscious 
spiritual power, unavoidably concerned in worldly affairs, and con- 
fronting the powers of the world without fear, to the attempt to 
establish a real theocracy, and to transform the princes of Christen- 
dom into vassals of the Church—an attempt which Gregory vu. was 
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the first to make by means of external force. The period that lies 
between them is one of very complicated events and deep moral 
decline. Much has been done for its elucidation within the last ten 
years; and Herr Baxmann in particular devoted to the subject an 
immense amount of reading. He so far mastered it that there is 
scarcely one single document worthy of note that can be said to have 
escaped his attention; almost every passage of his book is supported 
by proof; and in his notes he carefully weighs the respective value 
of conflicting opinions. He is free from all narrow prejudice, and 
endeavours to judge the characters of his history impartially accord- 
ing to the ideas that prevailed at the time, and the surrounding 
circumstances. But he has not succeeded in penetrating to the heart 
of his subject ; and he fails to paint a vivid picture, or to fascinate his 
readers by the clearness of his logical exposition. The book is only 
adapted for scholars who may be occupied with the questions it con- 
cerns. And for this purpose it is admirably suited, by the conscienti- 
ous citation of all the ancient sources, manuscripts, and modern books, 
which come under consideration at every passage. The author died 
soon after his book was finished. 


12. Tue first volume of the Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland is none the less welcome for 
having been long waited for. Mr. Haddan, who is thus far the sole 
editor, gives the best justification of the delay by the careful and full 
execution of his work. We now have all the available materials for 
a history of the early British Church, of the Welsh Church down to 
the time when Wales practically became part of England, and of the 
short-lived Cornish see. The only desirable addition would be a 
volume of Lives of the Early Welsh Saints. Unhistorical as they are, 
they contain some materials which Church annalists will always need 
to take into account; and they are practically buried at present in 
Capgrave’s Nova Legenda, or in the volumes of the Acta Sanctorum. 
Mr. Haddan, however, supplies a useful list of such among them as 
have been printed; and the whole have been admirably described in 
Sir Thomas Hardy’s Descriptive Catalogue. We can therefore en- 
dure to wait till they find an editor. 

Mr. Haddan probably goes as far as learning and judgment will per- 
mit any one to go in supporting the time-honoured views of Parker 
and Usher as to an early and independent British Church. But the 
result is of course very meagre. He can find no better authority for 
the martyrdom of St. Alban than a local tradition within 125 years 
of the last persecution. He accepts the very suspicious list which 
gives among the bishops of Gaul present at the Council of Arles an 
Eborius, Bishop of Eboracum, and two bishops, one from London 
and the other from Colonia Londinensium (surely Lincoln rather than 
Caerleon), adding a priest, “Sacerdos,” and a (? German) deacon 
“ Arminius.” Considering the composite character of the list, it 
does not seem impossible that Crabbe’s version, which refers two of 
these prelates to the province of Byzacena, in Africa, is the more 
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trustworthy; and that Britain, if it had any representative, had only 
one, from either London or York. It is at least curious that the 
presence of British bishops, eleven years later, at Nicwa, cannot be 
certainly proved; and that the fame of their participation in Sardica 
(347) rests only on some vague expressions of Athanasius, and is 
contradicted by the extant lists. It seems more certain that they 
were present at Ariminum (359), and consented to Arianism. Any- 
how, we may probably refer the organization of a Christian Church 
in Britain to the beginning of the fourth century at least, though 
tradition and the evidence of monuments alike show that it was 
not for some time wealthy or powerful. Mr. Haddan gives a care- 
ful list of such remains as may be presumed to be Christian in 
Roman Britain. It adds rather in the number of instances than 
in real weight to those quoted by Mr. Merivale in his acknowledged 
article in the Quarterly Review. Generally the cross or monogram 
is found intermixed with Pagan symbols; and of the many monu- 
ments scattered along the line of the Roman Wall not one shows 
any traces of Christianity. It may ,be added that, if we except a 
doubtful painting at Ilkley, a silver cup at Corbridge, and some 
pottery at Catterick, which might easily have been carried up from 
the south, there seems to be no real evidence that Christianity was 
established north of the Humber. Yet this province in Roman times 
was seemingly second to none in population and wealth. Ehborius, 
for any evidence to the contrary, may have been the only Christian in 
his diocese. 

In dealing with the British Church during the period of the Saxon 
conquest, Mr. Haddan brings fresh evidence to prove that its differ- 
ence on the subject of Easter was derived from the Western, not from 
the Eastern Church. The Britons in fact “ still acted upon the cycle 
which the Church of Rome had used, with some changes, up to 458 ;” 
and there is thus incidental confirmation that our early histories are 
not far wrong in assigning the Saxon invasion, and the consequent 
suspension of British intercourse with Rome, to about the middle of 
the fifth century. For this and for the succeeding period down to 
the end of the schism the materials are of course very scanty ; but 
Mr. Haddan has added a list of sepulchral Christian inscriptions, and 
the Penitential of Gildas, which had not appeared previously in an 
English edition. There are also some decrees of the early Welsh 
Councils, one of which contains an interesting witness to the import- 
ance of the struggle against the Saxons. Any man acting as guide 
“to the barbarians” is to do penance for thirteen years, though no 
bloodshed shall have resulted; but if Christians have been killed or 
carried away, he is to spend the rest of his life in penance. In a 
valuable Appendix Mr. Haddan adduces evidence for believing that 
the British Church had a Latin Bible of its own. The history of the 
Saxon period consists chiefly of the Laws of Howel Dda; but Mr. 
Haddan adds some extracts from the Book of Llandaff. With the 
Norman period we come of course to something like continuous his- 
tory. Mr. Haddan prefixes a striking extract from a letter of the 
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Welsh Princes to Pope Innocent m1., complaining that the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury invariably supported the English arms by 
spiritual censures on the whole province. There is ample and very 
amusing evidence of this. Within two months, Llewellyn, the last 
sovereign of North Wales, was excommunicated for declaring war, 
and the Bishop of St. Asaph was cautioned not to proceed against 
the Englishmen who had burned down his cathedral, “intending to 
put down the public enemy according to the common fashion of the 
country.” 

The next volume of the work, Mr. Haddan says, will comprise the 
early Scottish and Irish documents. The third, in which Professor 
Stubbs is to edit the documents of the Saxon Church, will give for 
the first time the genuine Penitentials of Theodore, Bede, and Egbert, 
and will exclude several works that have been improperly issued under 
their names. It is not very creditable to English scholarship that 
such work should have been left to the present generation: it is 
satisfactory to find that it is now in competent hands. 


13. A contribution from Moscow to the history of the German 
middle ages is a phenomenon which demands attention. The book is 
the Officitum et Miracula Sancti Willigisi, from a ms. of the twelfth 
century. It is beautifully printed, and contains a facsimile of the 
manuscript, with the musical notation of the time, and two well-exe- 
cuted chromo-lithographs, which show the ecclesiastical vestments with 
great clearness. But it does not elucidate the history of Willigis. 
He was one of the most distinguished prelates of the middle ages, and 
was Archbishop of Mentz from 975 to 1011. He founded a monastery 
in honour of St. Stephen at Mentz, which a century and a half later 
was raised to new splendour by its Provost, Hartmann; and, in the 
year 1147, one of the monks conceived a wish to procure the can- 
onization of the founder. Stories of miracles were not wanting; and 
accordingly he compiled this manuscript. At the beginning of it are 
two letters purporting to be from the deceased Archbishop himself, to 
the Archbishop and to the Provost, in which he asks for the transla- 
tion of. his remains, and for a public cultus. The zealous monk had 
already composed the requisite office. But in the year 1153 Arch- 
bishop Henry was deposed, and succeeded by the Chancellor Arnold, 
the reputed, author of his fall. The citizens of Mentz had a passionate 
hatred for Arnold; and in 1160 they burned him, together with the 
monastery of St. James, in which he had taken refuge. The leader 
of his enemies was Hartmann, at that time Provost both of the 
Cathedral and of St. Stephen’s. It is clear therefore why the ingeni- 
ous plan did not succeed. The manuscript, being now of no use, 
remained unnoticed till the dissolution of the monastery in 1802, 
when it came into the hands of an antiquary, who transferred it to 
Moscow. There it fortunately fell in the way of Professor Guerrier, 
who had studied in Germany. He has edited its contents admirably, 
provided it with a learned introduction, and dedicated the whole work 
to his former preceptor, Professor Jaffé of Berlin. 
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14. Berore the outbreak of the great struggle between Church and 
State, which has continued to the present time, the ecclesiastical prin- 
cipalities were almost the only States in which a higher culture existed. 
Intimately connected with Italy, they promoted the better cultivation 
of the soil; and with the advancement of scientific education they 
combined artistic and commercial activity. The ecclesiastical immuni- 
ties afforded a promise of comparative security; and it was in the 
Episcopal cities especially that merchants collected and the citizens 
flourished. Kings and emperors increased the power and wealth of 
the ecclesiastical princes, not from piety alone, but also because they 
found in them their best advisers, and a counterpoise against their 
turbulent and ambitious vassals. To the German Emperors this policy 
appeared all the more congruous because they exercised the greatest 
influence on the nomination of the Popes. Henry 1. had caused the 
right of appointing them to be formally transferred to himself. But 
he also promoted that hierarchical tendency which led to the destrue- 
tion of this state of things; and the monastery of Goslar, which he 
highly favoured, was a nursery of ecclesiastical zealots. From this 
place, and not, like the majority of the earlier bishops, from the 
Imperial Chancery, came Archbishop Anno of Cologne, a man of 
great energy of will, with a burning zeal for the Church, and an 
austere life, but without either feeling or perception for the needs of 
the Empire. After the death of Henry mr. (1056), he succeeded by 
craft and violence in making himself Regent, and master of the King, 
who was a minor; but he only employed these advantages, at the ex- 
pense of the realm, to silence his colleagues, and to aggrandize the 
church of Cologne, by continual donations. For this purpose he did 
not shrink from acts of positive injustice. He endeavoured to subjugate 
the free monasteries of the Empire ; but in this project he was thwarted 
by the tenacious opposition of the monks. He founded new convents 
with a stricter rule; and these, especially Siegburg, he nursed with 
the most devoted care. In these foundations his memory continued 
to be held in great veneration ; and it was by them that his canoniza- 
tion was brought about. But in his city of Cologne, he was very 
differently esteemed. He was a harsh superior, refusing to recognise 
any rights on the part of the aspiring and prosperous citizens as 
against their lord; and when they rose in insurrection against him, 
his revenge was so bloody and barbarous that the city was for a long 
time made desolate. Towards the Papal See his attitude was not one 
of compliance. He desired to maintain the dependence of the Church 
on the Empire, as it had existed under Henry mr. But he was no 
match for an opponent like Hildebrand, and was obliged to give way. 
To work out the picture of such a character would be a difficult, 
though an attractive, task. The information which has come down to 
us about Anno is not so abundant as might be desired; and many 
questions remain unsolved. But still it would be possible to sketch a 
vigorous outline ; and the relations between Church and State, the 
great and powerful Archiepiscopal See of Cologne, the conventual life 
of the time, the growing self-reliance of the burghers, are the elements 
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which should compose the background. Dr. Lindner does not 
attain this end; nor does he appear to have even proposed it to 
himself. But his book on the subject is executed with industry and 
care. He endeavours to do justice to his hero, without concealing 
his weaknesses; and his researches will be valuable to historical 


students. 


15. Tue famous collection of Pertz’s Monumenta Germanie His- 
torica has been of the highest service to students; and every new 
volume of the work continues to supply most useful matter in the 
way of chronicles and biographies. But the collection is so compre- 
hensive that it necessarily proceeds at a very slow pace; and of the 
different divisions it is to comprise one very important one—that of 
letters—has not yet been even begun. Thousands of letters have 
come down from the middle ages—sometimes in collections, and some- 
times copied singly on the blank leaves of manuscripts, or in the ori- 
ginal. These letters are, for the most part, written by persons of 
importance, who have taken an active part in the politics of the time; 
and accordingly they constitute the most valuable evidence, for the 
understanding of events and characters. This has led Herr Jaffé 
to arrange the plan of his Brbliotheca Rerum Germanicarum so 
that every volume contains a large number of letters with other 
kindred documents annexed. This great work, which he edits with- 
out assistance, and of which the fifth volume has recently appeared, 
reflects the highest credit on its projector. The documents are 
given in full; and the texts are excellent throughout. The notes, 
indeed, are rather too short, but they generally contain what the 
reader wants. 

The imposing position which the Emperor occupied in the early 
middle ages, makes it obvious that the importance of these collec- 
tions is not in any way confined to Germany. The earlier volumes, 
containing letters from Boniface, Gregory vi., and Eginhard, and 
letters from and to Charlemagne, are of universal interest. The 
present volume gives the so-called Codex Udalrici, a collection which 
was composed in the year 1125, by a Bamberg ecclesiastic, as a 
model for the Chancery of the Bishop of Wirzburg. The investiture 
controversy was then just closed; and there are many letters relat- 
ing to it from Gregory vu. and the Antipope Clement, from Henry 
1v.,and from many bishops. The important document is also given in 
which Sigebert, the learned monk of Gembloux, protests, in the name 
of the Church of Liége, against the injunction of Urban 11. to Count 
Robert of Flanders, to attack it by armed force, and generally 
against the new despotic policy of the Roman Court, introduced by 
Gregory vir., with its reliance on material force. It is a writing 
worthy of notice, for the nature of its contents, as well as for its high 


literary merits. All these letters had been already printed ; but they 


had not before been critically examined, arranged chronologically, 
and illustrated. It is now for the first time possible to read them 


with ease and real profit. 


The volume includes a choice collection of 
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other letters, some of which are printed for the first time. Amongst 
these, one of the Emperor Henry rv. to the Romans, calling upon 
them to aid him against Gregory vu1., is given from a manuscript in 
the Lambeth Library. 

Many of the letters either emanated from Bishop Otho of Bamberg, 
or are addressed to him. Otho was a man of remarkable character. 
Though extremely pious, he adhered to the King when under sentence 
of excommunication. He understood how, in the midst of the struggle, 
to avoid a breach with either party; and, as became a good ruler, his 
first care was always for his bishopric. Nevertheless, he found time 
to convert the heathen Pomeranians, a mission which he accomplished 
with extraordinary skill; and he combined the greatest zeal for the 
Church, and even the desire fora martyr’s death, with that worldly 
knowledge and prudence which in such cases are too often lacking. 
It fortunately happens that we have ample information on the subject 
in two biographies of the Bishop, which were composed, not long after 
his death, by Ebo and Herbord, two monks of Bamberg. Herr Jaffé 
has given a critical revision of the text of these works, and severely 
tested their credibility. 


16. Str Freperick Mappen’s researches have added so much to 
our knowledge of Matthew Paris, perhaps the best known among 
English chroniclers, that it is now, for the first time, possible to appre- 
ciate what his real services to English history were. Hitherto the 
general belief, not indeed among professed scholars, but among ordi- 
nary students of history, has been that we possess two independent 
histories of the reign of Henry m1., or its greater part—one by 
Matthew Paris, a monk of St. Albans, and another by a Matthew of 
Westminster, whose date was assigned by Bale to the fourteenth 
century. The late Mr. Buckle, who must certainly be regarded as a 
person of more than average historical culture, refers to Matthew 
Paris accordingly as “the most eminent historian during the thir- 
teenth century,”’ and to Matthew of Westminster as, “ after Froissart, 
the most celebrated historian of the fourteenth century.” The first 
of these statements need not be disputed ; and it is not matter of very 
great importance if some of Mr. Buckle’s quotations from Matthew 
Paris are in fact derived from Wendover, whose History Paris incor- 
porated with some additions in his own. Mr. Coxe first established 
the extent and importance of Wendover’s History, which goes down 
to the year 1235. From that year, Matthew Paris continued it down 
to the year of his death (1259), writing first what is now known as the 
Historia Major. Probably this work was found practically to be too 
diffuse for general perusal or reproduction ; and Matthew Paris accord- 
ingly abridged it down to the year 1249, giving his compilation the 
name of Flores Historiarum, This more popular manual was continued 
by other hands down to the year 1307, and through some mistake of a 
copyist was described in two manuscripts as the work of an imaginary 
Matthew of Westminster. Mr. Buckle improved upon this error by 
giving the unreal author a celebrity of which it would be hard to find 
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any evidence, and by quoting him as authority for three legendary 
stories, of which two are interpolations in the manuscript, and the 
third in Parker’s text. Better evidence could scarcely be needed 
how important it is for English history that even printed works 
should be edited again, if the first texts followed were corrupt or the 
first editors slovenly. Sir Frederick Madden proves the printed text 
of the Historia Major to be absolutely untrustworthy. Archbishop 
Parker seems to have thought that an elegant Latin style was more 
important than the reproduction of his author’s words or sense, and 
classicalized the medizeval Latin pitilessly. He also objected to gaps 
in the text; and in one instance inserted eleven lines, altered from 
the Flores Historiarum. 

As the rules of the Record Commission forbid the republication of 
printed books, except when these have become as rare as manuscripts, 
Sir Frederick Madden probably had no alternative but to edit the 
Historia Anglorum, instead of preparing a correct text of the Historia 
Major. On the whole, the necessity need not be regretted, though 
the two words are of very different value. The Historia Anglorum, 
often called the Historia Minor, seems to have been written for 
presentation to Henry m., and accordingly omits or modifies 
many passages in which the royal family or the Papal exactions 
were attacked. That these suppressions were sorely against the 
grain cannot be doubted. Sometimes a whole paragraph has re- 
quired a second toning down. Thus a passage in the Historia 
Major attacks the friars for receiving vows to go on a crusade from 
women and old men, whom they afterwards absolved for money, 
and adds that Earl Richard profited by their gains. In the first 
reproduction of this passage, Matthew Paris contented himself with 
omitting the allusion to Earl Richard. But he gradually became 
more cautious, and substituted a brief statement, with perhaps a touch 
of irony, that the friars had reaped fruit of various kinds, accepting 
the will for the deed, and mercifully ransoming many people. Of 
course these alterations affect the credit of the author. Yeti it may 
be said in his behalf, that he sins only by suppression, not by sugges- 
tion; and if no one would guess from the Historia Anglorum that he 
was the bitter foe of the Mendicant Orders, no one would set him 
down as their cordial friend. Moreover, the fact that he has softened 
down so much makes the testimony he still bears—as to John’s 
treachery and violence—doubly valuable. The King whose craft, 
folly, and fury were openly censured in a book destined for his son’s 
eyes must have been infamous in no ordinary degree. 

An interesting passage in Sir Frederick Madden’s Preface to the 
third volume describes a series of maps by Matthew Paris: one of 
the World, one of Britain, one of the Roman roads in Britain, and 
one an Itinerary for pilgrims going from London to Jerusalem. He 
observes justly that “it would be very desirable to have the whole of 
the maps relating to Britain photographed by the zincographic process 
of Sir Henry James, from the earliest period to the end of the fifteenth 


century.” 
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17. Mr. Lvarp has established a reputation as a careful and com- 
petent editor ; and the present volumes of his Annales Monastic will 
add to it. The first of them (the fourth of the work) contains the 
Chronicle of Osney, now printed for the first time, and curiously 
completing the well-known Chronicle of Wykes, which probably issued 
from the same monastery, and which Mr. Luard gives with a correct 
text. The Annals of Worcester, which make up the volume, were 
already partially known by the extracts printed in Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra ; but these were somewhat capriciously made, and the book is 
now rather scarce. There was good reason, therefore, why they 
should be printed in full. Mr. Luard has thus pretty well accom- 
plished the task which he proposed to himself, of collecting the most 
important chronicles written during the thirteenth century. Yet having 
done so much so well, he might usefully go on and employ himself 
on the Lanercost Chronicle, and some of the smaller monastic annals 
which he alludes to. That a book has been printed for the Bannatyne 
or Maitland or for the Roxburghe series ought not to be considered 
any bar to publication. 

It is now known pretty well that no great discoveries are to 
be made from the new chronicles brought to light. The main 
facts of history found their way naturally into one or other of 
those more popular versions from which the histories of a century 
past were derived. Roughly, too, it may be said that the ordinary 
way in which a monastic chronicle was formed was by insertions in 
the text of some current authority, with perhaps an original portion 
during a few years of a single monk’s life. Thus Mr. Luard finds it 
difficult to decide whether Wykes was enlarged from Osney or Osney 
from Wykes, the early portions in both showing marked correspond- 
ence. But during the important twenty years (1258-1278) which 
embraced the Barons’ War, the two writers take opposite sides; and 
Wykes, writing at greatest length, is perhaps our best authority for 
the history of the times. The different views which the inmates of 
the same convent might hold are of course of peculiar interest. To 
Wykes, De Montfort is an ambitious self-seeking rebel, whose chief 
associates are young men moulded like wax in his hands. To the 
other annalist of Osney, De Montfort is the servant of God, “ who shed 
his blood for the honour of God’s name and the laws of his father- 
land.” As inthis way the temper of the times can only be learned by 
a comparison of different chronicles, so there is often reason for trusting 
one in particular above others. Two cases of heresy were brought 
before the Council of Oxford in 1222, which have a peculiar interest, 
as they ought to illustrate the law of England on the subject. One was 
of a deacon who had apostatized to Judaism, the other of an impostor 
or madman, who asserted himself to be Christ, and exhibited the signs 
of the Passion. Unhappily, the accounts of the sentences given differ 
materially in different chronicles. Matthew Paris, in the Historia Minor, 
tells with great detail how the deacon was put out of the Church and 
murdered by Fawkes de Bréaute : Bracton and Wykes say he was burned 
by the secular power. Similarly in the case of the pseudo-Christ, 
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Paris says he was condemned, but does not say to what: the Chro- 
nicle of Meaux, a late authority, says he was crucified at Abberbury : 
Wykes says he was imprisoned for the rest of his life on bread and i 
water. Now the testimony of Wykes acquires very great additional 3 
value since Mr. Luard has shown that he lived at Osney, and would 3 
therefore be well acquainted with the local history of Oxford. The 
case of the deacon is very difficult to explain; but it is possible that 
he was handed over to the secular arm as Bracton states, and was 
irregularly cut down by Fawkes de Bréaute. His body may afterwards 
have been burned, lest it should seem that he had escaped the full 
sentence. Anyhow, there appears to be no doubt that heresy was a 
capital offence in England during the thirteenth century, though we do 
not remember any other instance in which the penalty was incurred. 4 
On the other point, Wykes’s testimony may now be regarded as conclu- ne 
sive. The mistake in the Chronicle of Meaux probably arose from the Bs 
annalist’s misunderstanding of a charge against the offender, who had 
gone, it seems, through the ceremony of a mock crucifixion. 

Mr. Luard’s fifth volume contains a very full and apparently very 
careful index. It may be worth noticing that the Gurtibo which Pro- 
fessor Stubbs identifies, we think rightly, with Quillebceuf (it is called 
Guitebo in Rigordus), was not the well-known Quillebceuf in the mouth 
of the Seine, but a village between Evreux and Le Neubourg. Suf- 
feld Firth is probably to be looked for near Sheffield. The castles 1 @ 
of Haldesham in Yorkshire, and of Horestan near Derby (i. p. 453), $ 
ought perhaps to have found a place in the index. These trifles, how- 
ever, do not detract from the sterling value of the book, which is the 
more creditable to Mr. Luard, as the indexes were the worst feature 
in the early volumes of the Record series. 


















































18. Mr. Lonaman’s work on The Life and Times of Edward III. is 
a careful and sound digest of the materials at present available for the 
political history of the reign. That it does not add much to our 
actual knowledge is attributable mainly to the fact that recent publi- 
cations in England and France have not seriously increased our store; 
and that Froissart and Rymer are still the great sources of informa- 
tion. Nevertheless it is a great gain to literature that the additions : 
and rectifications of those who have written since Lingard and Pauli ; 
should be presented in a compact form by a writer of sound judgment; 
and Mr. Longman’s style is fluent and clear. The chapters on foreign 
policy and campaigns are perhaps the best in the book ; the weakest i 
parts are those which relate to the general causes of Edward’s wars, 
or to the social condition of England under him. Yet even in his 
weakest parts Mr. Longman does not so much fall below the level of 
his predecessors as below that which it was now possible to attain. 
He has wanted sound guidance in the comparatively unexplored tracts 
of history. 

Take, for instance, the causes and real significance of the great war 
with France. It was partly a question of the relations between 
vassal and lord-paramount, partly a dynastic question of succession ; 
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and to both these determining causes Mr. Longman does justice. 
But it was also something more. During an almost unbroken peace 
with England of more than a century, and under the rule of wise and 
vigorous kings, France had become not only the first power in Chris- 
tendom, but a power that threatened the independence of every other 
nation. Her population, by the lowest current estimate, was nearly 
four times that of England; and England was the only power that could 
confront it. Germany, Spain, Italy, the Low Countries, were all 
more or less paralysed by internal divisions. The turbulent chivalry 
of the Templars had been absolutely swept away ; the liberties of the 
Flemish towns had received a crushing blow at Cassel; and the Pope 
was rather a powerful vassal than an independent ally. . The obvious 
policy of the Crown of France was first to consolidate its internal 
power by reducing its great feudatories to real subjection, and then to 
advance to the conquest of all Europe. There seemed no reason to 
apprehend danger from England. The prestige of her soldiery had 
been tarnished at Bannockburn, and almost ruined by the Northum- 
brian campaign in Edward’s first year. Men whom the French re- 
garded as mere savages had been able to insult England at pleasure ; 
and the English victories of later years at Dupplin Moor and Halidon 
Hill were only the doubtful triumphs of civil war. French statesmen 
might easily believe that they could occupy England on the side of 
Scotland, and add Acquitaine to the royal domain almost without a 
blow. That English statesmen, knowing the odds against them, should 
deliberately accept a challenge which it was possible to evade without 
dishonour, seems scarcely less wonderful than that the issue should 
have been what it was. Edward’s martial ardour was, no doubt, among 
the chief determining causes. But it is also probable that more re- 
flective men than the king believed that a war with France could only 
be deferred, thought it wise to attack while the French power was not 
yet fully consolidated, expected the support of foreign alliances, con- 
eeived that Scotland would be best conquered in France, and held 
that it was safer to invade than to await invasion. The experience of 
English history went far to prove that fortune favoured the assailant. 
The first years of the war showed a strength in England, a latent 
weakness in France, which seems to have escaped the calculations of 
statesmen on both sides. Foreign alliances did little for Edward ; and 
he found it necessary to secure Calais as a starting-point for his opera- 
tions, instead of making the Flemish towns his base. But it presently 
appeared that the fighting strength of the two nations was more even 
than had been thought. The French knights far outnumbered the 
English; and the French armies were accompanied by vast hosts of 
peasants, equipped merely with knives or sticks, to whom the English 
forces had no counterpart. But to the English bowmen Philip was 
forced at Crécy to oppose Genoese ; and everywhere throughout the 
campaigns the battles were fought by troops supported by artillery 
against men comparatively without artillery, and helpless except at 
close quarters. Now this difference was not merely one of strategy. To 
be an archer required the training of years, and commonly implied that 
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the man was more than a mere serf, and lived in a country where the 
people at large could be safely trusted with arms. Precisely these 
conditions were present in England and wanting in the greater part of 
France. During a century and a half at least, the tendency in Eng- 
land had been to substitute laws for arbitrary power, and a modified 
personal freedom for modified bondage. The great earls who had 
once kept the Crown in check had almost died out of the land; and 
the baronage had long been powerless against any competent king. 
In France the very reverse of all this was the case. The kings had 
won half their provinces by foreign conquest and alliances with revolted 
nobles. The very extent of the country was against that concentra- 
tion of authority which all statesmen saw to be desirable, and which 
those of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were at last able to 
carry out. The feudal system had worked well in its day ; but it was 
powerless against the vigour and elasticity which England had derived 
from constitutional liberty. It was a war of freemen against serfs, of 
commercial wealth against feudal service ; and it is significant that the 
best military intelligence, strategy, engineering, and artillery, even to 
the use of cannon, were all found on the side of the commercial 
people. 

Where England broke down, fortunately for herself and for the 
world, was in the attempt to wage war as a speculation. The invasion 
of Spain was only prompted by one honest motive—the conservative 
sentiment for a legitimate prince. Its real reason must be found in 
the fact that English imagination had been demoralized by the suc- 
cesses achieved in France, and had come to regard war as the most 
profitable of adventures. What good work England could do had by 
this time been done. The danger of one too powerful State was at an 
end: and even policy should have dictated the consolidation of the 
conquests from France, or should have sought fresh annexations within 
the four seas only. Unhappily for both countries, the English success 
had been too great, and the secret of it was not yet understood. 
England was doomed to renew the fatal blood-feud with fresh glory at 
Agincourt : France required the discipline of fresh defeats before her 
nobles could be reduced under the needful power of the Crown. It 
probably will not be given to this generation to work out adequately 
and fully that social history of the two countries, without which an 
exact measurement of these differences is impossible. If Mr. Long- 
man’s work scarcely attempts to supply the deficiency, neither does 
it misstate or mislead. Like all books that deal honestly with facts, 
it even suggests the problem, and partly, though undesignedly, indi- 
cates the solution. 


19. Mr. Bonn has at last concluded the interesting Chronicle of 
Meaux Abbey. In many respects the third volume is the most attrac- 
tive and important. It deals with the latter portion of the fourteenth 
century, the time in which the chronicler lived, and one for which 
our sources of history are rather meagre. Here and there valuable 
notices of contemporary events occur. Thus we learn that “ the ford 
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across the river Seine between St. Valery and Crotoy was betrayed to 
Edward by an Englishman,” born in a part of Yorkshire where the 
convent of Meaux had estates. Incidentally, too, we have a full and 
trustworthy record of the ravages made by the sea on the convent 
property near Hull. The whole town of Ravenserodd, once the most 
important fishing settlement on the coast, was swept by successive in- 
undations into the sea (1356-1367). Still more valuable for the 
historian are the notices of the great social movement which ended in 
the emancipation of the serfs, It is evident that many of the English 
bondsmen had gradually acquired the position of a substantial yeo- 
manry, were extremely well off, and disposed to assert their indepen- 
dence in every possible way. At this time serfdom to the Crown was 
apparently the least onerous form of servitude; and the villeins of a 
whole estate succeeded in inducing the royal escheator to claim them. 
The movement might easily have become general; and the Abbot of 
Meaux was compelled to strain every nerve, even travelling to London, 
and bribing largely, before his legal rights could be vindicated. It seems 
that his claim was undeniably good; but the feeling of the country 
and of the royal council was very generally against him. Even the 
Court that gave a verdict in his favour recommended that the bonds- 
men should not be punished for their proceedings. It is necessary 
to assume either a strong feeling against the great Church proprietors, 
or paramount reasons of justice and policy on the side of serf-emanci- 
pation, to explain this current of feeling among the classes most in- 
terested in enforcing the strict rights of property. 

Meaux Convent was no exception to the rule that monastic rentals 
declined during the century and a half preceding the Reformation. 
The depreciation was not very startling, amounting only to about four 
per cent. (£603 against £626) ; but it is not easy to see why lands 
comprising some 20,000 acres should have been worth less in 1538 
than in 1399. Had the wars of the Roses been more permanently 
ruinous to posterity than the French wars, the black death, and the mis- 
government of Richard 1.? Or is it to be assumed that monasteries in 
the fifteenth century were worse ordered than in earlier times, and abbots 
afraid to raise their tenants’ rents? Probably the latter reason is the 
truer. There is no necessity to suppose any criminal mismanagement. 
Every generation of men might sce the fortunes of the house frittered 
away bya wasteful or incompetent superior ; and in this respect the 
twelfth century was no better than the fifteenth. But in the twelfth cen- 
tury the monks had many advantages over their lay neighbours, which 
were lost in more orderly times. They were more essentially farmers and 
traders, the barons and gentry more essentially soldiers. T'axation 
fell lighter on the Church when monasticism was yet a power than 
when it declined. Besides, in the epoch of the Crusades, men of wealth 
constantly took monastic vows in old age, and endowed the monastery 
they entered. It is probable, therefore, that in any case many small 
monasteries would gradually have been extinguished by this time. But 
assuming the others to have remained untouched, and supposing Eng- 
land to have reached anything like her present position in manufac- 
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tures and commerce, the wealth of the great corporations that survived 
would make them virtually masters of the kingdom. Meaux only 
derived rather more than half its income from the rents of its lands. 
Twenty thousand acres, with woods and commons, and the tithes of 
many rich benefices, would now represent the fortune of a large landed 
proprietor. Yet there were many first-class abbeys in Yorkshire be- 
sides Meaux. 

Mr. Bond adds a sufficient index, and gives a very valuable cata- 
logue of the Meaux library in an appendix. His preface is an excel- 
lent digest of the scheme; and it is only to be regretted that he has not 
given references to the pages referred to. The matter is a small one ; 
but nothing that assists the student should be omitted in such a series 
as the present. 


20. M. Garraret has passed in review whatever is known or has 
been conjectured about America before Christopher Columbus. His 
book on the subject is divided into three parts, which deal respectively 
with myths, tradition, and history. In the first part he speaks of the 
Atlantis and the Atlantines mentioned by Plato in the Timeus and 
the Critias,—a subject on which Solon, and Plato himself after him, 
attempted a poem which remained unfinished, and of which only a few 
insignificant fragments attributed to Solon have been preserved. He 
cites Meropis, the mysterious region which, according to Theopompus, 
as reported by Allian, was revealed by Silenus to King Midas, and 
also the Cronian continent, mentioned by Plutarch in his treatise De 
JSacie in orbe lune. In the second part, after maintaining the general 
possibility of relations between America and the ancient continent, he 
treats of these relations with reference to the Jews, Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and Romans. He then comes to the Middle Ages, and enu- 
merates the Christian legends of the earthly Paradise, the travels of 
St. Brandon, the isles of the seven cities, Antilia, ete. (which would 
have been better placed in the mythical part of the work), and the 
national traditions of the Celts, Germans, Africans, Arabs, Basques, 
ete. In the historical period he mentions the discoveries of the North- 
men, and the voyage of the brothers Zeni, and ends with the imme- 
diate precursors of Christopher Columbus, whether men of science or 
simple travellers. 

The author has treated his subject in its whole extent; and none 
of his matter is irrelevant, since myths and traditions have their natural 
places before history begins. But when stories are classed as myths, 
their mythical character should be respected; and purely gratuitous 
suppositions should not be given as traditions. Plato has spoken of 
the Atlantis as a great island in the west, swallowed up 9000 years 
before his time by the wrath of the gods; and modern science has 
perceived in the Antilles the possible remains of some submerged 
land. But it does not follow that the Atlantis is the land of which 
the Antilles are the remains. Such an inference is sufficiently refuted 
by the Atlantines themselves : they were the inhabitants of an island 
submerged 9000 years before Plato, and were conquered by the 
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Athenians. Plato dreamed of the Atlantis: only modern visionaries 
have been able to see the reality of his dream in facts which could 
not become the object of a positive notion till our own time. The 
same may be said of all other lands imagined by the ancients beyond 
the ocean: what they placed beyond the ocean they might have placed 
in the moon, if they had thought it large enough for the purpose. 

The author’s own notions of the Atlantines and their place amongst 
the races of antiquity need not be examined. He considers that Ber- 
bers, Basques, Sicanians, Siculians, Etruscans, and Egyptians, are all 
of American race. For his proof in the case of the Egyptians he 
alleges the representations where the colour of the men is red and that 
of the women yellow. If the race is to be inferred from the colour 
the inference ought to hold with regard to women as well as men. It 
would be a remarkable people in which the children of the same 
father belonged to two different races—the boys to the red race, and 
the girls to the yellow one. The author’s discourse on the possible 
emigration of the Canaanites to America after Joshua’s invasion of 
Palestine, and the similar emigration of the Jews after the conquest 
by Nebuchadnezzar, may be relegated from the department of tradi-- 
tion to that of myths, or rather of fables, and fables of the worst kind— 
those which spring from the lucubrations of the learned, and not from 
popular imagination. As to the Pheenicians, if any of them, driven 
by tempests or drawn on by the equatorial current, were cast upon 
the shores of America, it is pretty certain that no one ever returned, 
and that consequently nothing is known of them. If any philologist 
should undertake to trace them by the clue of language, it may be 
hoped that he will adduce some more convincing, if not more com- 
plete, analogy than that between the words “cannibal” and “ Hanni- 
bal.” The author’s error is, that after he has justly characterized 
certain stories as myths, he has sought in them a basis of truth, and 
has pushed the hypothesis over the threshold of absurdity. His col- 
lection, however, is full of interest; and so also is his account of the 
authentic discoveries connected with the American continent before 
Columbus. These discoveries in no way detract from the merit of 
Columbus himself. Others before him went to America without intend- 
ing it, and without knowing it. He himself discovered the New World 
without knowing it, for he supposed himself to have landed on the 
shores of Asia. But his glory is the deliberateness of his purpose. 
He had set his face to the ocean, and resolved that he would pass 
beyond it. 


21. Tue description of England under Mary Tudor by the Venetian 
ambassador Michiel was long known to our historians, while his des- 
patches, being partly in cipher, remained inaccessible. Photographs 
were sent to England in vain. The key had not been found, when 
Mr. Friedmann arrived at Venice. He had employed himself for 
several years in investigating the history of Philip and Mary, and had 
brought together a rich collection of materials. Having resided at 
Simancas in the company of the late Mr. Bergenroth, he had acquired 
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skill in the art of reading ciphers of that date; and he succeeded, after 
much labour, in discovering the key that was used by Michiel. He has 
now published the despatches, in a volume disfigured by many misprints, 
but full of curious details for the two years 1555 and 1556. He has 
written an Introduction in French, briefly describing the contents of 
the documents, from a continental or international point of view. 
He thinks poorly of Cardinal Pole, and attributes the enmity of the 
Caraffas to his political blundering. ‘ Paul 1v., dont le sentiment de 
rectitude était extrémement fort, ne pouvait voir sans chagrin ces 
cumuls honteux, qui avaient permis aux représentants du Saint- 
Siége de devenir les ministres d’un autre souverain.” Mr. Fried- 
mann’s indignation is misdirected. Caraffa and Pole were divided 
by deeper and earlier differences. During the last years of Paul m1. 
the Roman prelates formed two distinct and hostile groups. The 
severity of the contest with the Reformation, and the greatness of the 
danger, had banished the carnal and worldly habits of the age of 
Leo; and the earnest desire of a moral regeneration prevailed in the 
Church. There were some who thought the breach might yet be 
repaired, and advised the maximum of concession and conciliation. 
They were the most virtuous men of their time; but they were not 
always clear in the choice of objects, or vigorous in the use of means. 
They were outstripped, thrust aside, and stigmatized as heretics, by 
passionate men, who kept distinctly in view the ideal of the Church 
such as it had been designed by medizeval pontiffs, and sought to realize 
it by unscrupulous means. In three conclaves Pole was the can- 
didate of the moderate party. Caraffa was the foremost of the zealots ; 
and, having succeeded in excluding Pole, he became Pope himself in 
1555. It was the victory of the Mountain over the Gironde. The 
resolute and consistent fanatic triumphed over the weak, vague, and 
well-intentioned reformer. Violence and falsehood became the ac- 
cepted weapons for the defence of the Church. Paul rv. published a 
Bull for the express purpose of excluding from ecclesiastical power 
men like Pole and Morone. He sent Morone before the Inquisition ; 
and Pius v. afterwards declared that he accepted his election to the 
Papacy solely because Morone would otherwise have been Pope. Pole, 
if he had returned to Rome, would have been in the same position. 
Mr. Friedmann explains the remarkable fact that the Spanish 
divines did not encourage the cruelties which dishonoured Mary’s 
reign, by assuming that Philip did not learn till long after to be a 
persecutor: ‘“ Celui-ci n’était pas a cette époque, le bigot intolérant, 
tel que nous le dépeignent les historiens de la seconde partie de son 
régne, entouré d’hommes de la trempe des Carranza, des Cazalla, des 
Cano, des Soto et autres.” It is quite true that there is a marked 
difference between the general policy of Philip during the first and 
second half of his reign. He became, as he grew older, less moderate, 
and more enterprising and despotic. But it would be hard to show 
that he became more intolerant; and it was certainly not by the 
influence of the men whom Mr. Friedmann names. Cano died in 
1560. Carranza was imprisoned by the Inquisition in 1539. Soto 
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died in 1563. None of them could influence the later part of Philip’s 
reign; and two of them, Carranza and Soto, were in England under 
Mary. 3 roy 

Mr. Friedmann points out and explains a strange coincidence be- 
tween many of Michiel’s despatches and those of the French ambassa- 
dor, Noailles. Noailles had bribed the secretary of Michiel for sixty 
crowns a month. The fact that he made so much use of the despatches 
shows the estimation in which the Venetian was held; but it somewhat 
diminishes their novelty at the present time. The information they 
supply about the parliamentary session in the autumn of 1555 is 
curious ; but the ambassador’s attention is chiefly directed to foreign 
affairs. He has an immense esteem for Gardiner, and describes Pole 
as averse from business. He mentions Philip’s idea of eventually 
marrying Elizabeth as early as April 1555, only nine months after 
his marriage with her sister; and he thinks that the idea of sending 
Elizabeth to Spain, which was spoken of in the spring of 1556, was 
seriously entertained. Touching the persecution, we only learn that 
Mary was not duped by the recantations of Cranmer. 


22, Tue last instalment of Mr. Spedding’s Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon treats of a period which is of the utmost importance 
to those who wish to form an accurate judgment of Bacon’s moral 
character and political position. As a biographer, Mr. Spedding is no 
doubt in the right in refusing to pass a final judgment till he has the 
whole case before him. Yet, even as the matter stands at present, it 
is no inconsiderable gain to have learnt that, whatever may be thought 
of Bacon’s cringeing to the great, it is not to be accounted for by 
Macaulay’s hasty theory that his intellectual perceptions were dulled 
by moral weakness. The private memoranda, now printed for the first 
time, in which he sought to jog his memory, lest he should forget to 
pay sufficient court to men whom he despised, “do no doubt imply a 
deliberate intention to do those things, and a conclusion of the judg- 
ment that it is fit under the circumstances to do them.” Nor do these 
volumes fail to supply information as to the limits which he placed 
upon his conduct in this matter. To Salisbury, of whose objects he 
approved, though he thought his methods ruinous to the State, he wrote 
in the highest strain of compliment. But, in the midst of the wildest 
expressions of personal devotion, he never allowed a word to slip in which 
would express the slightest approbation of the Lord Treasurer’s political 
blunders. His coolness towards Somerset is still more striking; and 
when we remember what was the language with which he subsequently 
addressed Buckingham, it can only be accounted for on the ground 
that he saw injury to the King and the nation in the predominance of 
the favourite, who had allied himself with the party of the Howards, 
which was by this time making itself conspicuous for its advice to 
James to look to the King of Spain rather than to his own people for 
the supply of his necessities. 

For it is evident that the key-note of Bacon’s political aims is to be 
found in his efforts to counteract those forces which were introducing 
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disunion between the Crown and the House of Commons. All through 
the various scenes of James’s first Parliament, which have not been 
fully represented till the appearance of Mr. Spedding’s book, he never 
ceased to urge the Commons to refrain from irritating the King, whilst 
he never ceased to show his opinion that it was an absolute necessity 
for the King to place himself in harmony with the feeling of the 
Commons. It is, however, in the bold advice which he gave to the 
Crown after Salisbury’s death that his prescience culminates. Ata 
time when most men considered the embarrassments of the Exchequer 
as hopeless, he actually recommended James to meet his Parliament 
without saying a word about his financial difficulties, and, assuming a 
confidence in the future, which he could hardly feel, to trust to the 
beneficial legislation in which he was to take the lead, as a means of 
winning a voluntary grant of supplies from the grateful Commons. 
He had thus anticipated, by two centuries, the saying of Baron Louis: 
“Give me a good policy, and I will give you good finances.” Even 
Mr. Spedding seems hardly to do justice to this advice of Bacon’s, the 
character of which has been so misapprehended by former writers. For 
he is evidently under the impression that the King’s position was worse 
than it really was; and his readers will be apt to think that Bacon was 
recommending James to play a game of brag, which might have re- 
sulted in utter failure if the Commons had proved recalcitrant for more 
than one or two sessions. The cause of the King’s difficulties, he 
says, “was simple enough. Large estates are costly to manage. The 
nation had increased greatly in wealth and population; the business 
and cost of government had increased along with it; but the fund out 
of which the cost was to be defrayed was comparatively stationary.” 
No doubt it is true that the subsidies were steadily decreasing ; but, 
as Mr. Spedding has pointed out, it was not out of the subsidies that 
the regular cost of the government was met. And so far was the 
regular income of the Crown from being stationary that, whilst it 
reached about £315,000 in 1607, it expanded, even if Salisbury’s new 
impositions be omitted from the calculation, to £377,000 in 1614, to 
£400,000 in 1616, and to £430,000 in 1619. And it isan undoubted 
fact that, during the last six years of his reign, James managed to pay 


his way, as far as his ordinary expenditure was concerned, without the 


help of Parliament. 

The cause of Bacon’s failure, therefore, was not that his advice was 
in any degree faulty, but that he characteristically expected too much 
from James. Not indeed that there was the gulf between the two men 
which is usually supposed to have existed. As far as mere opinion 
went they were, for the most part, bound together by the “idem 
sentire de republicd.” For Mr. Spedding is right in holding that 
whenever the King “ was at variance with the popular judgment of his 
own time, it was by being in advance of it.” If there had been nothing 
else to unite James to his Solicitor-General than the memory of the 
days in which they had stood shoulder to shoulder in combating the 
popular prejudice on the subject of the Scottish Union, it would have 
been suflicient to make Bacon very reluctant to remove his standard to 
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the ranks of the opposition. It was James’s sluggishness whenever 
action was required, and his intemperate haste when speech could be 
made to take the place of action, which was the bane of his government 
and policy. Bacon has paid dearly in public estimation for his imper- 
fect recognition of his sovereign’s weakness. The present generation 
is beginning to learn, under Mr. Spedding’s guidance, that the mistake, 
so far as it was one, had its root in the nobler, and not in the baser, 
parts of his own character. 


23. Wuen the wars of religion had been terminated by the reconcilia- 
tion of Henry tv. and the peace of Vervins, it became the object of the 
Catholic party to consolidate an alliance between the two great powers, 
France and Spain. For this object a double marriage between the 
two royal families was proposed, as soon as their children were born. 
Henry, who was revolving schemes of war, allowed the plan to be pur- 
sued without any definite result. His widow, unable to obtain the 
support of a strong national opinion in a country threatened with reli- 
gious tumult and feudal anarchy, sank under the influence of Spain, 
until the advent of Richelieu to power; and the Spanish marriages 
were concluded with the vain hope that they would confirm the autho- 
rity of the crown. M. Perrens, who is best known as one of the many 
biographers of Savonarola, has published an ample history of these 
negotiations, founded on the papers of Ubaldini, the nuncio, of De 
Bréves, the French ambassador at Rome, and of several agents of 
France at Madrid. Copious extracts from these unpublished sources 
give a solid value to the book. The newest and most curious are 
those which are taken from the Madrid correspondence. The papers 
of De Bréves have been largely used by Goujet, by Gaillard, and 
others. The manuscript of Ubaldini consulted by M. Perrens is in- 
complete. Besides a hiatus during the first seven months of 1608, 
which occurs in other copies, there is a defect at the beginning. M. 
Perrens says that a despatch, dated Christmas Day 1607, is the earliest 
of the embassy. Ubaldini arrived at Paris on the 17th of November ; 
and there is a series of important despatches written during the five 
weeks following, which do not, however, give any particulars upon the 
match with Spain. It is a drawback to the pleasure of reading M. 
Perrens’s book, to remember how much more interest there is in other 
topics spoken of in these manuscripts. Much of the matter which he 
gives is not very significant: but he has succeeded in presenting a 
tolerably accurate picture of the diplomatic situation among the powers 
that were engaged in that protracted negotiation. It entered promi- 
nently into the more important question of the truce between Spain 
and the Low Countries; and M. Perrens would have found some papers 
belonging to his subject in the Gedenkstukken van Oldenbarnevelt. 
There are also clear indications of the ideas under which French 
statesmen acted, in the letters found by M. de la Ferriére in Russia, 
and described by him in the Revue des Sociétés Savantées for 1864. M. 
Perrens has pointed out the active part taken by the Catholic clergy, 
and especially by the Jesuits, in promoting the marriage; and he has 
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shown that the celebrated Father Cotton, Henry’s confessor, was 
zealous in its favour. A circumstance has escaped him which Car- 
dinal Borghese related to Ubaldini in a letter of the 5th of January 
1610 :—“ Il Padre Cottone scrive qua ad un amico suo che se il Ra di 
Spagna vuole offerire la Navarra in dote d’una delle sue figlie, massime 
della maggiore, il Delfino la pigliara, e che il secondogenito di S. M. 
Cattolica havra quella delle figlie di Francia che essa vorra, quando 
sia destinato dal Padre successore della Fiandra.” 


24, AtrHovcn few men are equal to the task of writing the life of 
Sarpi, it is hardly possible to read the book of his new biographer with- 
out disappointment. It is written by a lady who has enjoyed good op- 
portunities of clearing up points that are still obscure, who has examined 
at leisure the twenty-nine folios which contain the literary remains of 
the great historian, and who has had access to documents consulted 
by no previous writer. Of these the most considerable are the de- 
spatches of Francesco Contarini, who was ambassador at Rome in 
1607, at the time of the attempted murder of Sarpi. They are of so 
grave an import, and contradict so emphatically the account given by 
Canti (the most diligent of those who have treated this question 
lately) in his History of the Italian Heretics, that it is seriously to be 
regretted that they have been so imperfectly used. Some of the most 
important of the despatches have been overlooked; and the extracts 
are translated so incorrectly that the author can scarcely have seen 
the translations of that excellent Venetian scholar, Mr. Rawdon 
Brown, which are spoken of in the Preface. An adventurer, 
described by Contarini, as “‘ Alfiero gia in Cattaro,” is called “late 
ancient Cattaro.” The ambassador writes, literally, that when the 
ancient and the captain were released from prison at Rovigo, the 
captain was sent with his company to Padua.” Sarpi’s biographer 
says: ‘ After that, the ancient and the captain were released from 
prison, Rovigo, the captain, was sent with his company to Padua.” 
The words, ‘Si sapra anco per altre vie la verita del fatto,” are 
translated: “ The truth of the fact, moreover, would not be known 
through other channels.” Bellarmine complained that a false report 
had been spread (divulgaio). The translator makes him say that it 
was divulged. “Non vidi nelle lettere altro particolare ; mostravano 
di haver scritto per avanti,’ which means that the writers had been 
corresponding before, is done into English thus: “I saw no other 
detail in the letters; they appeared to have been written previously.” 
There is a puzzling description of two men with “black beards, 
chestnut-brown, and thin,” where it appears that castagne has been 
read for corte git. The writer has not even read the whole of Con- 
tarini’s correspondence. Her contemptuous description of Cardinal 
Duperron would have been rebuked by the ambassador’s account of 
him: ‘ Mi rincresce grandemente della partenza di questo Prelato, 
perché, oltra la sua ottima disposizione, é solo nella corte che possa 
parlar liberamente a sua Santita.” 

The book claims notice only by reason of these unprinted materials. 
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Other sources of information are neglected; and the estimate of the 
position and character of the hero is entirely false. ‘“‘ Sarpi felt that 
he could not conscientiously leave the Church of Rome ; he believed, 
and said with all her defects, she was like the Church of Corinth, a 
Church of Christ” (p. 226). Diodati, who visited him in the autumn 
of 1608, reports as follows :—“ Le pere Paolo allégue trois raisons 
pour se couvrir en ce qu'il condamne lui-méme, m’ayant plusieurs fois 
protesté avec larmes qu'il se trompait lui-méme, mais que la nécessité 
l'y forcait . . . qu’il faut procéder froidement et 4 la longue, agir en 
secret . . . travailler enfin par dessous terre, en attendant quelque 
guerre et publique rupture.” Sarpi himself says of the Synod of 
Dort: “ Christiana ista Synodus apostolicam sententiam a carnali 
discrevit, et hac damnata illam pie amplexa est.” Probably this 
passage would present no difficulty to a writer who believes that the 
“best informed and wisest members” of the Church of Rome still 
hold the Lutheran doctrine of Justification (p. 29). We have still to 
wait for an adequate biography of a man whose real character con- 
tinues to be one of the chief problems of history, whom his bitterest 
censor, Passionei, pronounces to have been “ dottissimo perd oltre 
ogni espressione,” and whom the Nuncio himself declared to be 
revered as an oracle even among the partisans of Rome: “ E tenuto 
come per un oracolo non solo da mal’affetti, ma anco da quelli che per 
altro non hanno mala volontd.”’ 


25. Anour a third of the seventh volume of Professor Ranke’s col- 
lected works consists of his well-known essay upon Ferdinand 1. and 
Maximilian 11., the remainder, now published for the first time, being a 
sketch of the working of the Imperial institutions under Rudolph u. 
and his brother. Even if the author had not been able to refer to 
hitherto unused materials in the unpublished reports of the Branden- 
burg representatives in the Diet, an account from him of the demands 
put forward by the two parties before the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War could not fail to be of the highest value, especially as he lays 
stress upon the legal and political considerations which are frequently 
passed over by those who look upon the quarrel from a too exclusively 
religious point of view. As is well known, the failure of the Diet to 
exercise a pacificatory influence was consummated by the open breach 
between the two parties at the meetings of 1608 and 1613, and by the 
doctrine set up by the leading Calvinists, that the decisions of the majo- 
rity in matters relating to religion were not binding upon the mino- 
rity. The enunciation of this opinion has been dwelt upon by Catholic 
writers as evidence that those who gave vent to it were, without 
provocation, driving straight towards anarchy, and were bent upon 
making all government of the Empire, as a political unity, impossible. 
To some extent this view must undergo modification from the story, 
now fully told by Professor Ranke, of the attempt of the Administra- 
tor of Magdeburg to obtain a seat and vote in the Diet. The com- 
promise of the Peace of Augsburg had been vaguely worded when it 
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touched upon matters upon which no real agreement had been come 
to. It was stipulated by the Kcclesiastical Reservation that an eccle- 
siastical prince who changed his religion must at the same time relin- 
quish his position. But nothing was said about the case of a Protestant 
distinctly elected as such to a Bishopric or Abbey, and exercising the 
rights of his predecessors as far as a layman could. After a prolonged 
struggle the case was decided by the Catholic majority against the 
claim to a seat in the Diet. It was a decision which, as Professor 
Ranke shows, was certain to render the position of the Protestants 
increasingly insecure. In the first place, if the lay Bishops were not 
fit to hold a seat in the Diet, it would be difficult to maintain that 
they were fit to retain their sees. In the second place, their exclusion 
left the Protestant populations of the North without adequate repre- 
sentation ; and the majority of the Catholics in the College of Princes 
was liable to be regarded as fictitious. Such an opinion would 
naturally give rise to the doctrine of the limitation of the powers of 
the majority—a doctrine which, nevertheless, extending as it did to a 
denial of the right of the Diet to impose obligatory taxation, would 
certainly go far to reduce the Empire to a mere alliance between in- 
dependent States. 

No doubt such arguments do not quit that political and constitutional 
ground on which the author's strength lies; and he does not even 
attempt to meet the charge that the aims of the Calvinist leaders were 
directed at something more than the maintenance of the existing state 
of things. Yet Professor Gindely, in his Rudolf IT. und seine Zeit, has 
quoted (i. 159) the instructions of the Elector Palatine to his repre- 
sentative at the Diet of 1608, from which it would seem that he directed 
him to refuse every compromise which did not include the repeal of 
the Ecclesiastical Reservation in favour of the Protestants, and the 
concession “ dasz auch fernerhin jeder evangelische Reichsstand seinen 
jetzigen Besitz oder was ihm kiinftig durch Erbschaft oder auf einem 
andern Weg, zufallen konnte, reformiren, d. i. die Kléster und Stifter 
darin aufheben und die Einwohner zu seiner Religion néthigen diirfe.” 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Ritter will publish the exact words of this 
remarkable document in a future volume of his Geschichte der Deutschen 
Union. But, as the matter stands, the fact that Professor Ranke, 
though he has referred in other places to the book which contains the 
charge, has nevertheless taken no notice of it, is not without its use. 
The completeness of his work in its own range might otherwise lead 
men to forget that it is intended to be rather a map of the surface 
than a plummet to sound the depths of the great controversy with 
which it deals. 


26. Mr. Garprner’s volumes on Prince Charles and the Spanish 
Marriage are in reality a full history of the reign of James 1., between the 
years 1617 and 1623. The election of the Palsgrave to the throne of 
Bohemia forced his father-in-law to take a reluctant part in the move- 
ment of continental affairs; and the scheme for recovering the Pala- 
tinate by the marriage of Prince Charles with an Infanta of Spain, 
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became the pivot of English politics. Mr. Gardiner has gone abroad for 
his materials, and has laboured not only in the heavy folios of Kheven- 
hiller and Aitzema, but in the Spanish and Venetian archives. The 
narrative moves slowly under the produce of his industry. The 
changes wrought by the progress of events are not well defined. There 
is much sameness in the situations, and too much anxiety that there 
should be no mistake as to the personal opinions of the author. He 
condemns the plotters who kindled the Thirty Years’ War; and in 
the Bohemian insurrection he is on the side of the Emperor. But 
when the Catholic armies invade the hereditary dominions of the Elec- 
tor Palatine, he becomes zealous for the Protestant cause. In each 
case his sympathy is given to the constituted authority, though both 
Emperor and Elector were tyrants over conscience. He thoroughly 
condemns wars of religion, and considers those statesmen to have been 
right who promoted the Spanish alliance, and sought, by policy, to re- 
concile nations divided by religion. ‘This is the idea which was faintly 
grasped and fitfully carried out by James 1.; and Digby, its ablest 
advocate, is the undisguised hero of Mr. Gardiner’s history. His just 
admiration for that eminent man has once led him into error. The 
charge against Digby that, returning from his embassy to Vienna, he 
levied war against Ferdinand, and gave money to Mansfeld, whilst 
James was negotiating for peace at Brussels, rests, whether true or 
false, on better authority than ‘an unguarded expression of Lingard” 
(ii. 112). It is positively brought forward by Sir George Chaworth, 
the very man who was pursuing the negotiation at Brussels, and who 
declares that Digby's conduct justified the Emperor in breaking it off 
(Kempe’s Loseley Manuscripts, 466). 

Both politically and morally, Mr. Gardiner prefers the Catholic 
party. He “cannot do otherwise than rejoice at the defeat of the 
political system of the men by whom Protestantism was in the main 
supported” (i. 252), and thinks that, “‘as far as the leaders were 
concerned, moral superiority was not on the Protestant side. It 
would be an insult to Ferdinand, to Maximilian, and to Tilly, to com- 
pare them for an instant with Frederick, with James, or with Mans- 
feld” (ii. 461). This sharp and simple division of Christendom into 
Protestants and Catholics throws a dangerously false light on the 
struggle in Germany, and on the position of James. The rising of 
1618, with which the Thirty Years’ War began, proceeded, not from 
the Protestants generally, but from the Calvinists alone; and the Cal- 
vinists, in the eyes of both Lutherans and Arminians, were more 
hateful than the Catholics. Barclay, who understood the age he lived 
in better than almost any of his contemporaries, does not exaggerate 
the truth when he says :—‘In Lutheranis est rarus (et hoc sumus 
experti) qui non ad Papisticam fidem, ut vocant, quam Calvinianam 
malit accedere” (Parcenesis ad Sectarios, 27). Mr. Gardiner is aware 
of this; for he speaks of the Lutherans fearing “lest the Antichrist 
of Rome should only be dethroned to make way for the worse Anti- 
christ of Geneva.” But he clings to the notion that the Protestants 
were bound together by closer links than existed between any party 
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among them and the Catholics; and he is consequently irresolute and 
perplexed when he speaks of the religious attitude of James. He 
quotes with amazement a despatch in which Gondomar announces 
that James was ready to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope in 
spirituals; and he agrees with the Spaniard that it meant nothing. But 
there is a long chain of consistent evidence to the same effect. The 
aversion of James 1. for Geneva was dogmatic; for Rome, political. 
The idea of Protestant unity, embracing all sects on the sole ground 
of hostility to Catholicism, was as inconceivable to him as to the 
Lutherans who had extirpated Calvinism in Northern Germany, or to 
the Arminians whom it had proscribed in Holland. Believing that 
the Gallican system was nearly akin to his own ecclesiastical ideal, he 
readily took Frenchmen into his confidence; and, if Mr. Gardiner 
were not a little indisposed to rely on French authorities, he would re- 
member much to confirm the startling assertion of Gondomar. On 
the 20th of June 1606, James said to La Boderie, ‘‘ Que si le Pape se 
vouloit contenter d’étre le chef et le premier des Evéques, il ne feroit 
point difficulté de le reconnoitre pour tel; mais que de se vouloir 
faire par-dessus les Rois, il n’y en avoit un seul qui le dit souffrir.” 
On the 22d of July 1609, the French Secretary, Puysieux, writes to 
Rome :—“ Jaques consent & reconnoitre le Pape pour le premier des 
Evéques, s’il pouvoit renoncer 4 son prétendu pouvoir d'interdire les 
Rois.” The King used the same language to Beaumont immediately 
after his accession, and to the Archbishop of Embrun towards the end 
of his life. In that remarkable letter to Duperron which was drawn up 
by him in conjunction with Casaubon and Andrewes, the idea of essential 
and fundamental union with Rome constantly recurs :—“ Credit vero 
Rex simpliciter, sine fuco et fallaciis, unicam esse Ecclesiam Dei, et 
re et nomine Catholicam, sive universalem, toto diffusam mundo; extra 
quam ipse quoque nullam salutem debere sperari affirmat .. . unica 
enim salutaris doctrina, unica in clos via . . . nullam spem salutis 
superesse iis, qui a fide Ecclesize Catholic, aut ab ejusdem Com- 
munione discesserint. . . . Ecclesia Catholica non desiit illa quidem 
esse, erit enim semper, neque porte inferorum prevaliture unquam 
sunt adversus ipsam, in Christo vera petra, et fide Petri caeterorumque 
apostolorum fundatam. . . . Magnum se quidem crimen judicare, de- 
fectionem ab Ecclesia; sed huic crimini affinem se esse aut Ecclesiam 
suam, penitus pernegat. Non enim fugimus, ajebat ejus Majestas, sed 
fugamur.’’ It was the authority claimed by the Pope over princes 
which repelled and frightened James. Even auricularconfession seemed 
to him objectionable chiefly on that account :—“ Tandem igitur eo 
processit heec doctrina, ut jam Reges occidere, aut sinere occidi, ne 
peccatum quidem esse videatur, praeut si quis Confessionis sigillum 
rumperet.” His feelings towards the Church of Rome were those 
which Casaubon expresses in his Ephemerides (807) :—“ Jam apud 
me prisce Ecclesie tux, Christe Jesu, plurimum valet vel ipsum 
nomen, atque adeo persuasum habeo quod illa probaverit et in quo 
consenserit neque ullo pacto sacre Scripturse tue repugnaverit, haud 
temere illud posse aut rejici aut mutari. Sed me rursus terret 
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Romani Episcopi aperta et prorsus Antichristiana hee tyrannis.” 
Doubtless, if these men had worked out the thought that was in them, 
the dogmatic differences would have proved deeper than they supposed ; 
but Mr. Gardiner has not appreciated the attraction which drew them 
towards Rome, nor the force which drove them back. He says that 
there was something not very unreasonable in the distrust with which 
Catholics were regarded, because “ they were part of a huge organiza- 
tion of which the chief was a foreign potentate ; and that potentate 
had, in very recent times, been able to dispose of the armies of the 
King of Spain to carry out his designs.” This fact, however, would 
not make the distrust more reasonable. The support of their own 
brethren in foreign countries was not peculiar to the Catholics, or due 
to the organization of Catholicism. In the German war which was 
then raging, five foreign Protestant Governments took up arms 
against the Empire. The real objection to the Catholics was their 
doubtful allegiance, and the danger of assassination, which was con- 
nected with the deposing power. Paul v. declared that power essen- 
tially necessary for the preservation of the Church. He refused to 
abandon it even as the price of the reconciliation of James. It would 
be heresy, he said, to do so. And his biographer denounces the doc- 
trines touching the Papal power which were circulated at that time 
by the Venetian divines as omniwm perniciosissima heresis. One of 
the most celebrated of these divines, De Dominis, sought refuge in 
England : and the story of his fate occupies a place in Mr. Gardiner’s 
pages. ‘‘ That Gondomar had anything to do with the Archbishop’s 
return to Rome,” he says, “ is very doubtful” (ii. 174). On the con- 
trary, it is very certain that Gondomar mediated between the Arch- 
bishop and the Court of Rome. On the 9th of October 1621, De 
Dominis wrote to Gregory xv.: “L’Ecc™® Signor Conte de Gonde- 
mare ambasciatore della Maesta Catholica in questo Regno, m’invita 
da parte di vostra Santita e della Maesta del suo Signore a ritornar 
col corpo 1a di dove con lo spirito non mi sono giamai partito.” The 
Pope’s answer reached him through Gondomar; and, on the Yth of 
February 1622, De Dominis applies for Gondomar’s assistance to 
enable him to get to Brussels. 

Mr. Gardiner’s love for the established order has led him to adopt 
doctrines concerning toleration which jar with the grave and elevated 
tone of his writings. The principle that the civil authority may con- 

trol and alter at will the faith of the people appears to him to have 
been a symptom of progress; and he hails as a precious discovery of 
the seventeenth century the notion that religious error should be put 
down because it is dangerous to the commonwealth. He speaks of 
toleration as an anachronism in those days, and thinks that persecu- 
tion, which combined “ the satisfaction of martyrdom and the sweets 
of popularity ” (i. 246), was not hard to bear. But the theory that 
religious unity must be upheld for the safety of the State, rather than 
for the sake of truth, is as old as the Middle Ages. The persecutor, 
originally, was not the Catholic and Universal Church, but the estab- 
lished Church, bound up and identified with the particular State. 
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The Church herself, in her central and supreme authority, apart from 
the several political communities, retained the spirit of tolerance when 
it was banished from the civil government of many countries; and it 
did not penetrate her canon law until it had long prevailed in secular 
legislation. Later on, in altered times, the trace of what had been 
survived in the fiction that the Church assigned no punishment, but 
delivered over the culprit to the secular arm. Medieval persecution 
took its rise not in mere fanaticism, but in that poverty of resource 
which disabled the State from governing and influencing men who 
rejected the ecclesiastical system from which it derived many of its 
enactments, and almost all the awfulness of its authority. The idea 
that the nation should have a sovereign of its own faith, and should 
determine the religious character of the State—an idea which was 
latent in the theory of the deposing power, and directed the settle- 
ment of the British crown—is, in spite of all dangers, a nobler and 
better idea than the maxim Cujus regio ejus religio. That maxim 
was the canonization of despotism. Where it is admitted that the 
most sacred of all duties is protected by no rights, that the best of 
man’s possessions may be taken from him by the State, there is no 
security for inferior things, and no place for freedom. Mr. Gardiner’s 
error seems due to the belief that the Reformation was a popular 
movement overruling the princes, while the Catholic reaction was got 
up in courts, and carried out by violence. He describes it as a defect 
of all Catholic schemes at that time, that they dealt only with the 
wrongs of the Princes, and forgot the wrongs of the people, and that 
the voluntary conversion of a Prince carried with it the forcible con- 
version of his subjects (ii. 110). Either he forgets that the reign of 
craft and terror by which the restoration of Catholicism was effected 
at the time of which he writes had served during the previous age to 
establish Protestantism, cr he thinks that the excuse for persecution 
is to be sought in the doctrines it is made to serve. Ferdinand is not 
to invade the Palatinate on account of the people, “ whose rights were 
infinitely more precious than those for which the rival kings of 
Bohemia were doing battle” (i. 341). This must mean the rights of 
conscience; and Mr. Gardiner appears to imagine that they were 
respected by the Palatine House. Among the subjects of Frederick v. 
there were still men living who had been compelled by his predecessors 
four times to change their religion. They had adopted the Lutheran 
doctrines under Frederick 1. in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
In 1563 Frederick m1. introduced the Heidelberg Catechism. They 
were made Lutherans again by Lewis vi. in 1576. They were made 
Calvinists again by Casimir in 1583. When Mr. Gardiner affirms 
that “‘ there was no longer to be found in Europe any considerable body 
of Catholics who were the subjects of a Protestant sovereign,” and 
follows this up by saying that in Holland Calvinism “ was still 
cherished with excessive devotion by the vast majority of the popula- 
tion,”’ his facts seem to flow from the general principle that persecu- 
tion was a Catholic weapon. The French minister, Buzanval, wrote 
on the 9th of October 1599, that, in the United Provinces, the majo- 
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rity of the population was Catholic. Sir Henry Wotton records, on 
the 21st of February 1617, that Barnevelt had assured him that the 
Protestant part was not a third of the inhabitants. ‘“ He sayde the 
strongest, la plus saine and plus riche parti of theyr countray were 
papists.” A quarter of a century later, Grotius describes the Calvinists 
asasmall minority. ‘“ Multo enim maxima pars in illis locis a Calvino 
dissentit.”—(Opp. Theol. iv. 680.) 

Mr. Gardiner has given an ample and minute account of Charles’s 
journey to Spain, with the aid of Venetian despatches, and especially 
of a narrative of the whole negotiation, which was drawn up by one of 
the divines engaged in it, and presented by him to James. This 
work, which Mr. Gardiner has edited for the Camden Society, con- 
tains the best statement of the Spanish case, and includes documents 
of great value. Like most men who rely on new materials, and are 
able to appreciate their use, Mr. Gardiner is rather remiss in collect- 
ing information to which others before him have had access. In de- 
scribing the Prince’s reception at Madrid, he notices neither the Bel- 
gian account, which is printed in Gachard’s Analectes Historiques, nor 
the more curious narrative which was sent to Rome by the Nuncio’s 
secretary, and which is to be found in the Saggiatore. He does not seem 
to know that the Fragmentos Historicos of Count de la Roca are printed 
in the Semanario Erudito. His most important omission has been to 
explain the policy of France during the progress of a negotiation which 
aimed at an alliance between its two chief rivals. It was France that 
had most to fear from its conclusion, and that profited immediately by its 
failure. The fragment of Richelieu’s memoirs which was discovered 
by Ranke, and the history of Francisco de Jesus, relate how the mar- 
riage of Charles with Henrietta Maria was proposed to Mary of Medici 
by an unknown and mysterious friar after the breach with Spain. 
Buckingham informed Tillitres that the same friar had appeared at 
Madrid during the Prince’s stay there, and, after speaking of his con- 
version, had ended by making overtures for the match with France. 
It would appear that the French Government did not believe that the 
Spanish marriage was seriously intended, or ever likely to succeed, 
as they knew the difficulties that opposed it both in England and in 
Spain. The councillors of the Elector Palatine declared that it was 
an artifice of the Spaniards to neutralize the influence of England in 
Germany. Camerarius writes in July 1619 :—“ Der Spanier ist dem 
Englander vil zu schlauch, wird ihne mit guten Worten lactiren, biss 
Ferdinandus in allem Vorhaben seinen scopum erlangt.” And this 
opinion is confirmed by the fact mentioned by Tilliéres, that letters 
reached Charles, threatening that the marriage would be broken off if 
he did not go to Spain. Mr. Gardiner has bestowed greater attention 
on the policy of the Holy See in this matter; but he has overlooked 
the information he might have found in Siri, and especially in the 
important letters of Cardinal de Marquemont, printed in Aubery’s 
Mémoires de Richelieu. Paul v. was entirely opposed to the match, as 
he had been to the earlier scheme for marrying the Prince of Wales 
to a Princess of France, Savoy, or Tuscany. His successor, Gregory 
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xv., took the opposite view. He was not only anxious that the failure 
should not be laid at his door, but positively favourable to the match. 
Ludovisi writes to the nuncio in Spain, that there is hope that God is 
about to show his mercy to England, as the marriage project “va 
addolcendo gl’animi, e disponendo le cose ad alcuna speranza di 
salute.” He did not look for entire liberty of conscience. He be- 
lieved that the remission of the penalties would enable those who were 
Catholics at heart to declare themselves; and there were symptoms 
which gave a basis to his hopes, and justified the liberal policy adopted 
since the death of Paul. The missionaries became suddenly so nume- 
rous that the English Catholics were unable to support them. The 
Venetian ambassador writes that, during the absence of the prince in 
Spain, about seven hundred families have openly professed the faith. 
In the same week Camerarius writes: ‘‘Me vero hic quoque metus 
cruciat, ne Rex Angliw et Princeps Walli# tandem ad Papatum pror- 
sus deficiant, et nos quoque eo trahere paulatim velint.” Urban vt. 
would have required further guarantees; but he held the same opinion 
as his predecessor. The instructions to the nuncio were, ‘‘ Quanto 
al parentado d’Inghilterra viene sommamente desiderato da Nostro 
Signore,” 

The omissions we have noted detract but little from the substan- 
tial merit of Mr. Gardiner’s volumes. It would be hard to name any 
English writer who has illustrated our history from so many foreign 
sources, or who has traced with so much care the action of continental 
affairs and home politics upon each other. He does not write under 
all the restraint men should submit to who discourse of an age filled 
and distracted with controversies that are not yet closed. But though 
his opinions are sometimes obtruded, and are not always right, they 
touch the superficial colour, not the outlines or the design ; and every 
page bears testimony to the entire sincerity of the author in the pur- 
suit of truth. His facts are not strung on very great ideas, but they 
have been explored with uncommon patience and energy, and add 
materially to our knowledge of the times of James I. 


27. Wrrutn the last few years the Germans have produced several 
important: monographs on their more celebrated artists. Cranach and 
Albert Durer especially have engaged their attention ; and a new and 
greatly augmented edition of Herr Eye’s excellent work on the latter 
of these two great painters was issued a few months ago. Herr 
Gaedertz has added to this literature a volume on the life and works 
of Adrian van Ostade. In common with former biographers who 
have concerned themselves with the brothers Ostade, he has followed 
Houbraken in regarding them as natives of Liibeck. He appears to 
be unacquainted with Van der Willigen’s Geschiedkundige aanteeken- 
ingen over Haarlemsche Schilders, published in 1866, full of new matter 
with regard to the painters who have been born at Haarlem, or have 
lived in that town. He would have learned from this work that 
Adrian’s name appears in 1636 on the roll of the civic guard of 
Haarlem; that about the same time took place in that town the mar- 
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riage of a certain Jean van Ostade, a baker ; that two years later, on 
the 26th of July 1638, Adrian’s first marriage was celebrated there ; 
and that both he and his wife on this occasion were described as 
natives of Haarlem. The same author alleges several other argu- 
ments to refute the opinion that the Ostades were natives of Liibeck ; 
and there is not much force in the statement of Herr Gaedertz, that 
at a short distance from Uelzen, a small town on the Elbe, and not 
far from Liibeck, there is a village called Ostedt, formerly Ostede, 
from which he believes the name of the family to be derived. An 
acquaintance with Van der Willigen’s work would also have enabled him 
to dispense with another circumstance, which he repeats on the authority 
of Houbraken, viz., that Adrian, fearing the approach of the French, 
left Haarlem for Amsterdam in 1662, and died at the latter place in 
1685. The date given for his death is correct; but the event took 
place at Haarlem, which he does not appear to have quitted. The 
author is less open to criticism in the artistic portion of his book. He 
has devoted a chapter, to the analysis of those works of Adrian van 
Ostade which bear a date; and this, together with a list of his 
pictures in the different galleries of Europe, is the best part of the 
book. The list, however, is far from complete, nor must its contents 
be blindly accepted. One of the omissions is a masterpiece of the 
artist's, dated 1655, which is now in the Arenberg gallery at Brussels, 
and is fully described in Burger’s volume on that rich collection. 


28. Tue title-page of Mr. Folkestone Williams’s Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Bishop Atterbury promises more than the book performs. 
Two rather thick volumes contain merely a selection from Atterbury’s 
correspondence, and are nothing more than a biography, with illus- 
trative passages from letters. To the historian seeking material, and 
requiring to sift for himself, Mr. Williams’s labours will be almost 
valueless. For others the book is at once too long and too short,— 
too long, because it is largely padded with notices of Atterbury’s con- 
temporaries, and too short because the chief passages of Atterbury’s 
own life are starved or omitted altogether. Atterbury was not a man 
of such calibre as to deserve a colossal monument. He was neither 
the centre of London literary society, as Mr. Williams represents him 
(p. ix.), nor a great statesman ; nor was he, in the opinion of those who 
knew him, a man who, for honesty, consistency, and disinterestedness, 
ought to be considered the marvel of a corrupt age. The acts by 
which he is best remembered are of doubtful integrity. He supplied 
his pupil Boyle with the design, and with the greater part, of his 
attack upon Bentley. To assail under a mask is never honourable; 
and, if Atterbury was persuaded of the truth of his own criticisms, he 
must bear the discredit of having been hopelessly wrong. But a man 
who can render services of this stamp is certain never to want prefer- 
ment; and if Boyle was ungrateful, Atterbury was not slow to dis- 
cover a more powerful patron. He was a popular preacher, and 
flattered adroitly. King William was deaf to his charmings, but 
Queen Anne was more impressible; and a sermon on her “amiable 
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characteristics,” followed by a funeral oration on Prince George of 
Denmark, which “ brought out his unassuming virtues in high relief,” 
recommended the rising man to royal patronage. With the accession 
to office of Harley’s ministry, he passed rapidly through various pre- 
ferments, and, in 1713, became Bishop of Rochester. The Queen’s 
death was a blow to all his hopes. He is said to have offered to pro- 
claim James 1m. at Charing Cross in his episcopal robes; but Boling- 
broke was afraid to consent, and the Bishop declared with an oath that 
the best cause in Europe was lost for want of a little boldness. Of 
this story, told by Dean Lockier, and accepted by Lord Stanhope 
and Rémusat, Mr. Williams appears to know nothing; though if it 
be untrue it deserved the honour of a disproof. Nor is it conclusive 
evidence of the Bishop’s loyalty that he offered the throne and canopy, 
his perquisites at the corouation, to the new sovereign. As little is it 
consistent with the spirit of this offer, that he at once went into opposi- 
tion when he found his overtures rejected, and proved a dangerous 
enemy to the new Government. For a long time he was not molested. 
The statesmen of that period had learned a wholesome lesson from 
Sacheverel’s trial, and were careful not to meddle needlessly with the 
gown. Prior, who had then quarrelled with him, insinuates that 
Atterbury was negotiating with the Court in 1721 for the betrayal of 
his party. This accusation seems to be quite groundless. The Bishop 
was really in active correspondence with the Pretender, and was 
arrested two years later on a charge of high treason. Mr. Williams 
thinks he was innocent (p. 418), on the singular ground that a volume 
of treasonable letters is in existence, composed of transcripts from the 
Bishop’s correspondence, and that, as these could only have been 
obtained by gross domestic treachery, it suggests the idea that com- 
promising letters may have been forged. Yet it is difficult to under- 
stand why James should have offered to give Atterbury “a rank 
superior to all the rest,” if he did not count upon him for substantial 
service. But if, as an English bishop, Atterbury was too important 
to be neglected, there is reason to think that he was not fully trusted ; 
and the weakness of the case for the prosecution is not in the want of 
proof that he corresponded with the Continent, but in the failure to 
bring home any definite position or plans to him. Substantial justice 
seems to have been done by the verdict that banished him from Eng- 
land. The best that can be said for him during the years of exile in 
France is that he did not renounce his religion. Considering how 
little he would have gained by the step, and how much he would have 
lost in the respect of his friends, and in political power, it is difficult to 
give his virtue much credit. In the political world he seems to have 
been wholly unscrupulous. The Pretender, having an intrigue with 
Mrs. Hay, made her brother, Lord Dunbar, tutor to hisson. His wife 
naturally remonstrated, and at last retired to a convent in indignation. 
The Pope was induced to interfere in her behalf. Common decency, 
it might be thought, should have led an English clergyman to side with 
the injured wife, or at least not to take part against her. Atterbury 
was cast in another mould. He saw that political capital could be 
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made out of the situation, and represented the Pretender as the victim 
of Popish prejudice, because he had given his son a Protestant tutor. 
Mr. Williams thinks this conduct magnanimous. The second volume 
of the Memoirs is largely taken up with trifles of this kind, showing 
the infinite pettiness of the Jacobite agents. It may be added that, 
for a man of high position and real talent, Atterbury was very unfor- 
tunate in his friends. He had many acquaintances ; but, except Pope, 
no really eminent man seems to have cared for him. But Sacheverel 
left him a legacy ; and the worthless Duke of Wharton wrote an ode 
commemorating his god-like zeal. Mr. Williams has been unfortunate 
in the choice of a hero; and the Bishop not very happy in his his- 
torian. The Memoirs are more indebted to the scissors than to the 


pen. 


29. Sruvents of the literature of Queen Anne’s time have always 
found it a little difficult to understand De Foe’s position. He was an 
able political partisan, the.master of a good literary style, and possessed 
of genuine originality, second only to Swift in creative genius, and supe- 
rior even to Swift in the mastery of detail. Yet he was not in the 
literary society of his day, is never alluded to by Steele or Addison, 
and is only mentioned with contempt by those who alluded to him— 
by Swift as “the fellow who was pilloried,” by Gay as “a fellow 
whose wits would endure but one skinning,”’ by Pope as notorious for 
‘“‘front.”” His social position will not account for this; for he was as 
well born as Prior and Gay, and down to the time of his second bank- 
ruptcy held the place of a London merchant, backed by the powerful 
dissenting interest. Nor can it be said that he was ruined by the 
pillory and a political imprisonment. On the contrary, public opi- 
nion was with him at the time of his sentence; and it may be said to 
mark the zenith of his reputation. Mr. Lee’s volumes of his Life 
and Newly Discovered Writings explain the secret of his terrible 
decline, why he was compelled to be “silent under infinite clamours 
and reproaches,” why men of his own party shrank from him with 
contempt, and why he dared not after a time put his name to any 
political writing. The man who began life as an enthusiast, serving 
in Monmouth’s army, who was scrupulously honest in the discharge of 
commercial debts, who risked imprisonment to deliver the Kentish 
petition, and endured the pillory for his defence of religious liberty, 
broke down under the trial of ruined fortunes and a prison, and 
bought his liberty at the price of becoming a hack writer to succes- 
sive ministries. He was a Whig under Godolphin, a Tory under 
Harley. When the critical period arrived in which Anne’s succes- 
sor was to be determined, he was unjustly accused of having turned 
Jacobite; and the public believed everything against the political 
Vicar of Bray. Thus much was known already; and it was com- 
monly believed that De Foe had been overborne by clamour, and had 
ceased to write politics. It was therefore possible to explain his venal 
services to Godolphin and Harley as the result of gratitude to patrons, 
and to believe that he had only changed sides with half the nation, 
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The letters which Mr. Lee quotes in his Preface go far to make this 
theory untenable, as they show that De Foe, during the latter years 
of his life, was prepared to purchase employment by the basest offices. 
It seems that, being prosecuted by the new Government, cast for libel, 
and, it may be added, unjustly condemned—for the writings which 
brought him into trouble were clearly ironical,—he made terms by 
entering their secret service as a spy. He was now used as a pro- 
fessed Tory to write for the Tory organ, Mist’s Journal, use his 
influence to suppress dangerous matter, and keep his employers in- 
formed of the communications that were received. He pursued this 
infamous trade during a period of twelve years; and it is pitiable to 
read the letters in which he describes his services, and complains that 
“IT am obliged to hear traitorous expressions and outrageous words 
against his Majesty’s person and government, and smile at it all as if 
I approved it.”” After some years, Mist, who had been several times 
imprisoned, seems to have discovered his partner’s treachery, drew 
his sword on him, loaded him with abuse, and of course excluded 
him thenceforth from the Journal. Mr. Lee characterizes this con- 
duct as “a strange instance of ungrateful violence.” But De Foe 
had struck out into a new line of authorship, more profitable and safer 
than the secret service. Having been ostentatiously a religious man, 
and having now a wife and daughters, whom it might have been 
thought he would respect, if he did not respect his own grey hairs 
(he was fifty-seven), he began pandering to the public appetite for 
impurity by a series of novels on the lives of harlots and thieves. 
Mr. Lee shows that he was not driven upon this manufacture by 
poverty, and concludes that he wrote “from motives justified by his 
own enlightened conscience.” He also takes leave to notice in every 
instance how virtuous reflections are copiously interspersed among the 
impure scenes—a fact which, to some readers, will only seem to aggra- 
vate the offence. Nor is it easy to understand the criticism which 
speaks of De Foe’s ‘‘ mission as a teacher of the highest morality, the 
truth as it is in Jesus,” in the very chapter which gives an account of 
the book on Conjugal Lewdness. 

Mr. Lee’s judicial estimate of De Foe cannot be accepted. No 
amount of theory as to a man’s possible motives will outweigh the 
facts that he was Whig and Tory by turns as suited his interest, that 
he was for years a Government spy, and that he wrote Moll Flanders 
and Roxana. For the sake of historical truth, it is well that we should 
be able to gauge the man accurately; but the best service that can 
now be rendered to his memory is to ask mercy and forbearance for 
one who was sorely tempted before he first fell, and whose moral in- 
firmities have not blemished that one work of genius which is his real 
apology to the world. Mr. Lee’s biography is a little cumbrous, and 
overloaded with special pleading; but it seems to be honest and good 
work by an enthusiast who has grudged no toil in performing a labour 
of love. How far he has succeeded in detecting De Foe’s anonymous 
articles by internal evidence is a question that can only be decided by 
special labours in the same field ; but his method appears to be trust- 
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worthy. Anyhow, the papers have a value of their own, as good 
specimens of periodical literature during the reign of George 1. 


30. Srr Wiit1am Drake’s Notes on Venetian Ceramics is a short 
monograph of thirty-six pages, with an appendix of thirty-four. It is 
very complete as far as it goes, and gives the facts in the first division 
and the documents in the second, relating to a manufacture of earthen- 
ware (majolica) and porcelain, hitherto known only by specimens and 
conjecture. Neither of these manufactures attained a very high degree 
of excellence ; but they possessed certain peculiarities, giving them 
interest to the amateur. At one period plates and dishes were pro- 
duced having the ornament raised by modelling, and coloured with 
feeble tints; at another, landscapes were the decorations, principally 
ruins, in a degree resembling the taste of Salvator Rosa, painted in 
blue, yellow, and brown. Some little had been written on the subject 
in the South Kensington Museum Loan Exhibition Catalogue (1863), 
and in the Catalogue of the Correr Museum at Venice, by Cavaliere 
Lazari (Notizia delle Opere d’Arte e d’ Antichita della Raccolta Correr 
di Venezia, 1859); and in an earlier time the majolica had been men- 
tioned by Piccolpasso, who visited Venice in 1550, and whose ms., 
copiously illustrated by pen-and-ink sketches, may now be seen in the 
Library at the South Kensington Museum. But it remained for Sir 
William Drake, under the direction of Mr. Rawdon Brown, who had 
become acquainted with the original authorities during his researches 
among Venetian State-papers, to clear up this little dark corner in the 
history of art. The documents are given in extenso, and have an 
interest beyond their immediate subject, as illustrating the careful 
supervision and regulation by the State of everything relating to trade 
within the dominions of the Signiory. 

As early as the fourteenth century, there existed a guild of Bocca- 
leri (pitcher makers) and Scudeleri (plate and dish makers) in Venice. 
These made terra-cotta utensils, and must have been very inferior 
workmen to the contemporary glass-makers, as it appears that fine 
ware was imported, particularly “majolica of Valencia.” This men- 
tion of majolica from Valencia, one of the principal seats of the pro- 
duction of Hispano-Moresque, is perhaps the most important fact 
brought to light in the inquiry. The commerce by Moorish ships from 
Spain and Majorca must have supplied the Mediterranean with earthen- 
ware at this time. Decrees of the Senate against the introduction of 
any foreign earthenware in 1437 and 1455, make exceptions in favour 
of crucibles (Correzzoli) and majolica of Valencia. This, however, is 
much anterior to the earliest of Sir William Drake’s documents, which 
is a petition of the Boccaleri, dated December 22, 1664, referring to 
these early decrees, and praying for the re-enactment of protective 
measures. The Pregadi issue the decree required in 1665, still making 
an exception of majolica of Valencia. In the papers that follow, the 
Pregadi sometimes refer the matter to the “Cinque Savij alla Mer- 
canzia,” and this Board makes its report. The documents are thirty- 
three in number, reaching down to September 1765, and, on the whole, 
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show the manufacture to have been far from prosperous. Of course a 
monograph like the present cannot be expected to do more than 
furnish a few bricks towards the building of some future history of 
Italian faience. 


31, Tue volume in which M. Jobez relates the history of the reign 
of Lewis xv. during the Seven Years’ War is hardly equal to its pre- 
decessors. The diaries of D’Argenson and Luynes fail him at the 
moment when he approaches events of universal importance and 
interest ; and he has not made up by industry for the absence of 
leading authorities. His account of that far-reaching struggle in 
which France lost her Canadian dominion, and her prospect of an 
Indian empire, is very inadequate, because he has omitted to seek 
information from the writers of the other countries that were engaged 
in it. He complains that he has not been permitted to examine the 
correspondence of Bernis with Choiseul at the Foreign Office at Paris. 
Yet this correspondence is accessible to everybody in a copy at the 
French Archives, and another in the Imperial Library ; and portions 
of it were printed in 1844 by Stuhr, and more recently by Schifer, 
in their works on the Seven Years’ War. M. Jobez is a sound Liberal. 
His aversion for centralization makes him admire England, and even 
the East India Company; and he denounces despotism impartially, 
whether practised by a Bourbon, by Bonaparte, or by Robespierre. 
His admiration for Frederick 11. is not quite consistent with these 
sentiments. He not only fills whole pages with the King’s verses, but 
magnifies his exploits in a way which would distress a Prussian reader. 
He makes Frederick beat the Austrians at Prague with a force 
inferior by 10,000 men: in fact, it was slightly superior. According 
to the Prussian writers, Frederick captured 116 guns, and 51 stand 
of colours, at Leuthen, with a loss of 6300 men: M. Jobez says, 134 
guns, 59 stand of colours, and 3000 men. He has seen neither the 
military correspondence of Frederick, published by Schéning, nor the 
only good edition of his works, or he would not be indebted to a 
casual number of the Journal des Débats for the instructions to 
Finkenstein. He is so conspicuously free from the intolerant 
patriotism of his countrymen, that the injustice he commits in speak- 
ing of the Convention of Closter Zeven can be attributed to nothing 
worse than carelessness. He says that Denmark mediated at the 
request of George u., and that the English Government rejected the 
convention on the pretext that it was not ratified by France until the 
tide of fortune had turned at Rossbach. But in Flassan’s Histoire de 
la Diplomatie Frangaise, vi. 94, he would have found that the French 
commander, Richelieu, applied for the interposition of Denmark on 
his own account, and without knowing of the action of his enemy. 
The English Government is not to blame for refusing to ratify the 
convention ; for its resolution was taken on the 10th of October, and 
the battle of Rossbach was fought on the 5th of November; and the 
French were the first to break it. The Count de Gisors wrote to his 
father, the Marshal de Belle-Isle, on the 9th of November : “ Les 
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Hanovriens paroissent réellement vouloir ne plus tenir une convention 
& laquelle nous avons manqué les premiers” (Rousset, Le Comte de 
Gisors, p. 317). M. Jobez’s account of the peace of 1762 is very 
characteristic. Besenval relates that there was a hitch; that the 
Duke of Bedford told a story which put Choiseul into a rage at first, 
but that at the end they fell into each other’s arms, and made peace. 
The correspondence between the English negotiator and his Govern- 
ment may be found in the Bedford Papers. M. Jobez ignores its 
existence, and contents himself with the irrelevant but dramatic 
incident described by Besenval. 


32. Herr Remayy, who is already very favourably known by his 
researches in connection with the sixteenth century, has published a His- 
tory of the War of the Bavarian Succession. The subject is not at first 
sight a very attractive one, as the results of the conflict were quite out 
of proportion to the expectation of contemporaries. During two suc- 
cessive campaigns, hundreds of thousands of veteran soldiers, fully 
equipped, often stood face to face within the distance of a cannon-shot, 
on fields of traditional renown, without coming to a battle. At the 
head of one army was the greatest general of the time: at the head 
of the other an impetuous young prince, thirsting for honour and dis- 
tinction. Vast sums were squandered ; the populations were heavily 
burdened ; troops were marched backwards and forwards in all direc- 
tions ; numbers of brave soldiers fell a prey to fatigue, exposure, 
inaction, and camp-fever. And at last a truce rather than a peace 
was concluded. To superficial observers all this might seem only 
like a bad play, though the parts were sustained by great actors. But 
Herr Reimann has appreciated the real significance of the conflict he 
narrates, and has endeavoured to assign to it its proper place in that 
traditional antagonism between Austria and Prussia, which is the im- 
pulse to the political development of modern Germany. 

The extinction of the male line of the Bavarian Wittelsbachs in 
1777 threatened a European crisis similar to that caused by the 
extinction of the male line of the Habsburgs in 1740. And now it 
was the son of the Habsburg heiress, Joseph 11., who, in defiance of 
hereditary right, endeavoured to seize the inheritance of the descen- 
dants of Otho. The Austrian claims on Bavaria were sufficiently 
doubtful. Kaunitz, the Austrian minister, described them as obscure, 
and somewhat obsolete ; and accordingly the policy of Vienna was to 
heap together a number of small pretensions, of which some at least 
might in the end be sustained. But the Emperor’s policy had a larger 
scope. Had he succeeded, Austria would have become more intimately 
connected with the rest of Germany; and the acquisition of territory 
by various methods might have enabled it to develop a unity similar 
to that of France. Prince Eugene, the first real statesman of modern 
Austria, had already contemplated her aggrandizement at the expense 
of Bavaria. By the 18th Article of the Peace of Rastatt in 1714, he 
reserved to the house of Bavaria the right of exchanging any of its 
territories with another power. In these few words, which Herr 
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Reimann strangely overlooks, lay the germ of those continual plans of 
exchange and partition which went on through nearly a century. But 
whilst Austria thus strengthened herself in the south of Germany, 
and endeavoured to convert the Imperial dignity into a position of real 
supremacy, she ignored the claims of Prussia, shutting out the Northern 
Power from the part it had always been anxious to play. This danger 
did not escape the penetration of Frederick. The unconstitutional 
violence of Joseph gave a welcome opportunity to the Prussian monarch, 
who suddenly put himself forward as the representative and champion 
of the Empire. In a remarkable letter to his sister Amelia, which 
Herr Reimann does not mention, he writes :—“ Je vais faire le Don 
Quixote, ma chére sceur, et me battre pour soutenir les droits du Corps 
Germanique comme le Chevalier de la Manche se battoit pour sa Dul- 
cinée de Toboso. I] est nécessaire pour ma gloire et pour ma tran- 
quillité que je descende encore dans l’aréne contre ces Autrichiens 
pour leur prouver que j’existe.” His expressions to Prince Henry, 
which are given by Herr Reimann (pp. 35, 65), also show that it was 
not devotion to the Empire, but a consideration of the interests of 
Prussia, which guided Frederick’s conduct. Herr Reimann says he 
was disinterested out of self-interest. The phrase is ingenious, but 
not convincing; and it would have been better to say plainly that his 
course was determined by the same motives which prompted the parti- 
tion of Poland. 

For the rest, the work deserves high commendation. It supplies 
the deficiencies of former books, such as Dohm’s Denkwiirdigkeiten. 
In tracing the diplomatic complications, as well as the intricate domes- 
tic disputes concerned, the author shows the same delicate tact which 
he formerly employed in treating the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century at the time of Ferdinand and Maximilian m. He has used 
with discernment, and to good purpose, the printed Prussian sources, 
the correspondence of Frederick, and the Austrian correspondence 
recently published by Arneth. But he has not noticed the Memoirs 
of the Landgrave Charles of Hesse, nor the very rare Life by Weber 
of the Electress Mary Antonia Walpurgis of Saxony, nor yet Hor- 
mayr’s Anemonen. With regard to several diplomatic transactions, 
and especially those with Charles Theodore and the Duke of Deux- 
Ponts, we find things still unexplained which wait for the assistance 
of unprinted sources. To which side Herr Reimann inclines is not 
left in the slightest doubt. The severity with which he criticises 
Joseph u., Kaunitz, and even Maria Theresa, is in striking contrast 
with the lenity of his judgment on Frederick. For the absence of 
brilliant victories, or indeed one might say the failure of the Prussian 
plans of operation, he casts the blame on Prince Henry, without 
reflecting that this will not explain Frederick’s inactivity. To the 
Austrians and their youthful leader it was really a great negative ad- 
vantage, considering their unfavourable position, not to have been well 
beaten; and the responsibility for the slightness of the success obtained 
against them must rest, according to his own admission, on Frederick 
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himself. There was truth in Napoleon’s saying, that a man should 
not remain a general after the age of forty. 


33. Tuer is a peculiar and almost melancholy interest in the Cor- 
respondence between Joseph IT. and Catherine of Russia, which has been 
lately published by Herr von Arneth. It presents a picture of vast 
schemes acutely planned, appealing to lofty passions, warranted by the 
possession of immense material strength, and ending in nothing. The 
agreement between the two Sovereigns was concluded in the form of 
private letters on the 21st and 24th of May 1781, and aimed at 
nothing less than the overthrow of the existing European system. 
They guaranteed one another’s territories, and entered into an eight 
years’ alliance, the main strength of which was to be turned against 
Turkey and Poland. The claims of both parties, in view of their 
anticipated successes, were set forth in the following year in private 
letters: by Catherine in one of the 18th of September, and by Joseph 
in one of the 19th of November. Catherine required for Russia the 
town of Orzakow, the enlargement of her territory from the Bug to 
the Dniester, the erection of a Dacian kingdom consisting of Moldavia, 
the greater part of Wallachia, and Bessarabia, and the establishment 
of a Greek empire at Constantinople, which she intended to confer on 
her grandson Constantine. Joseph stipulated for Servia, Bosnia, the 
continental possessions of Venice, Istria, Dalmatia, Wallachia as far 
as the Aluta, and the town of Khotim. The Venetians were to be 
compensated by the Morea, Cyprus, and Crete. But before these 
gigantic schemes could take effect the Emperor fell ill and died. 


34. Tue history of Prussia has a character peculiar to itself. It is 
not the history of a nation or a country; for the population is only a 
fragment of the German nation, with some admixture of Slavonic 
elements, and the territory was at first only an agglomeration of atoms 
without geographical unity. Neither is it the history of institutions 
which have grown from internal germs ; for since the days of the great 
Elector, with whom the modern Prussian State begins, there has scarcely 
existed any real political right for the nation, but only a body of adminis- 
trative and military regulations. Nor, again, is it the organic develop- 
ment of an antecedent state of things, but rather a string of results from 
the gradual dissolution of the German Empire, and of the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Poland. It was out of these ruins that modern 
Prussia was formed; and her history, for the most part, is only that 
of her Kings, with their officials and their army, the image of a com- 
plete absolutism in which the political constitution is a Government 
machine, and the people a passive material for the levy of soldiers and 
taxes. It is an instructive inquiry how the Prussian monarchs suc- 
ceeded, with such scanty means, in establishing a really great Power, 
and what consequences have followed, both as regards Germany and 
the whole European system. To elucidate these questions would be the 
task of Prussian historiography ; but it is one which has not yet been 
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accomplished. Even the works of Stenzel and Ranke fail in this respect; 
and as they come down no later than the middle of the last century, 
they leave the most important and difficult part of the work untouched. 
Herr Droysen, in his voluminous and still incomplete Geschichte der 
Preussischen Politik, fantastically derives the origin and progress of 
the Prussian monarchy from the internal necessity of the German 
national development, the kernel of which he finds in the Mark of 
Brandenburg,—a country originally Slavonic, and only Germanized 
in later times. He adroitly weaves the affairs of Prussia into the web 
of an apparently national German history ; but his ingenious combina- 
tions dissolve when they are brought to the touchstone of fact. The 
void thus left by former writers has not been filled by Herr Cosel in 
his History of Prussia under the Hohenzollerns. The book exhibits no 
independent study of authentic sources, except, perhaps, with regard 
to the battles, where the author has consulted the military archives. 
He relates the lives and exploits of Electors and Kings, but says little 
or nothing of the people, except a word now and then about the 
great misery and the oppressive taxes. Nor does he even consider in 
any detail the administrative mechanism. Thus he gives an elaborate 
account of the Seven Years’ War, full of marches and battles, but 
does not attempt to show how the people were governed meanwhile, 
and how it was possible that a country by no means rich, and con- 
stantly traversed by the enemy, should have held on so long, and 
effected so much as it did. After his account of the war, indeed, 
he gives a chapter on the administration; but it is only an episode 
of nine pages in the story of conquests and battles. Yet the state 
of the country, he confesses, was horrible; “ the whole of Branden- 
burg and Pomerania were little else than a desert, and the condi- 
tion of the other provinces was not much better.” The war itself 
he thinks was not brought on by the Hohenzollern policy of aggran- 
dizement, but was “a war of the German nation, awakened to 
political consciousness, for its most sacred rights, for its spiritual 
liberty.” Yet, in point of fact, the consequence of it was that Ger- 
many declined more and more, till, a generation later, she succumbed 
to the French dominion. The spirit which Frederick kindled 
amongst‘ his people is judged by the result. Twenty years after his 
death political life had become so stagnant and corrupt that a single 
battle was enough to overthrow the whole system. The moral energy 
of the Prussian people was indeed awakened in 1813, and the effect 
was marvellous ; but the ideas to which that great movement owed its 
origin were totally different from those by which the materialistic abso- 
lutism of Frederick was inspired. 


35. Tue indistinct and half-forgotten figure of the elder Sapinaud 
gains little in clearness from the researches of his biographer, the 
Count de la Boutetiére. He died in the fifth month of the Vendean 
war, before it had acquired all the grandeur and the terror which have 
magnified beyond their merits the names of the leaders who survived 
him. But the book, being compiled entirely from original documents, 
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and not from Memoirs of dazzled or excited men, contains curious 
particulars of the earlier motives of the struggle. Although the out- 
break was immediately provoked by the conscription of 1793, the real 
cause was the proscription of the nonconforming clergy. Out of 700 
priests, 550 had refused the oath, and were pursued and harassed by 
the local authorities in a way which the Minister of the Interior pro- 
nounced illegal. Scarcely one hundred were left in the country. M. 
de la Boutetiére gives two documents of the 14th of March, in both of 
which the chief point is that the people shall be free to have priests 
who have refused or retracted the oath: ‘‘ Chacun paiera son min- 
istre, et sera maitre de le choisir.”” The insurgents further demand 
that there shall be no conscription, that all trades and professions 
shall be thrown open, that the friends of émigrés shall not be mo- 
lested, and that fraternity, liberty, and equality shall be made to 
prevail. The spirit of these manifestoes is not to be mistaken. These 
men are not the defenders of the old order against the new, but of the 
new order against those who would corrupt or betray it. They not 
only accept the Revolution, but they contend for its integrity. They 
have given up the aristocracy, the monarchy, the privileges of the 
clergy; but they refuse to surrender the liberty of religious worship. 
At first they were as sanguinary as the democracy of Paris and Mar- 
seilles. They began by murdering every priest faithful to the consti- 
tution who fell into their hands. At Machecoul they set up a 
counterpart of the revolutionary tribunal, by whose sentences four 
hundred prisoners were condemned and shot between March 10 and 
April 22. In the same month of April, several republican prisoners 
publicly acknowledged the courteous treatment they had received 
from the Vendean officers. By degrees the gentry got the control of 
the insurrection, and entirely changed its character. At the end of 
May they proclaimed themselves an army of Royalists, fighting for 
the restoration of the throne. They even attempted to abolish the 
parish boards which had organized the rising, on the characteristic 
ground “ que dans plusieurs endroits ces conseils se sont formés par 
des élections populaires incompatibles avec les vrais principes du 
gouvernement monarchique” (p. 39). The contrast is flagrant. The 
heroism of the Royalist army has thrown into shade the ideas and the 
ferocity which distinguished the movement in its popular and spon- 
taneous stage. The significant parallel has been forgotten between 
the acts to which an ignorant zeal for religion drove the Catholic 
peasants of Vendée, and those of the atheist mob of Paris. Sapinaud, 
a scoffer in religion, did not share the fervour of his brothers-in-arms ; 
but his constitutional opinions fitted him to be a leader of men who 
defended the liberties of 1789 against the tyranny of 1793. 


36. Accorprne to the notion which prevailed till lately, the history 
of all European countries except France made a sort of pause during 
the French Revolution, so that the history of France for the time being 
became the history of Europe. Recent German investigations have 
divested the French Revolution of this supernatural character, and 
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have explained it in connection with the other events of the time. 
Especially they have shown the influence which distant occurrences— 
the last struggle of Poland and the Eastern crisis—exercised on the West. 
The difficulties of the Polish and Oriental questions paralysed the action 
of the great Powers against the Revolution ; and it was the jealousies 
and disunion of the Eastern Powers, and not the reign of terror, that 
saved France in 1794 from the fate that befell her in 1815. This 
enlarged and deeper conception of the French Revolution arises from 
the study of the policy of the other Courts. But a serious obstacle 
to this study was found in the traditional silence of the Vienna 
archives, and the refusal of former Austrian Governments to give 
publicity to their modern documents. Historians were consequently 
obliged to be content with what was supplied from Prussian and Rus- 
sian archives, and for the rest to take refuge in conjectures. These 
conjectures were naturally unfavourable to Austria, since, in such 
cases, silence gives rise to the presumption of an uneasy conscience. 
Grave reproaches against the Austrian policy accumulated, and found 
ready credence. The present Austrian Government, however, has 
adopted a wiser policy, and has liberally granted to various writers 
the use of the Imperial archives. 

Drawing from these sources of information, Dr. A. von Vivenot, a 
military man, whose services in 1866 were acknowledged on the Prus- 
sian side, as well as on his own, has recently sought to place the 
Austrian policy in a clearer light. In a work of three volumes, which 
appeared four years ago, he endeavoured to clear Duke Albert of Saxe 
Teschen from the blame of the campaign of 1792, and criticised the 
Prussian policy which led to the peace of Basil; but his impetuosity 
and the violence of his language laid him open in many points to the 
attack of his opponents. He has now published a series of despatches 
and important documents, with an introductory dissertation on Thugut, 
which does justice to the difficulties of the Austrian statesman, and 
moderates the reproaches of which he has been the object. The 
author paints Thugut as a thorough patriot, a determined enemy of 
France, and also of Prussia, since he perceived that Prussia had re- 
laxed her efforts in the great struggle against the Revolution, and was 
secretly ‘intriguing against Austria in the East. He exhibits him 
surrounded and served by incapable worn-out generals like Lasey and 
Clerfayt, deprived in decisive moments of faithful ones like Mercy, 
and thwarted by events impossible to be reckoned on, like the death 
of Catherine just when she had promised her active support to Austria. 
It is certainly not to be wondered at that Thugut’s strength of mind 
should have gradually given way under the continual frustration of 
his well-considered plans, and that from 1797 especially he should have 
shown himself a weaker man than before. Dr. Vivenot energetically 
repudiates the accusation that he voluntarily abandoned Belgium, 
and shows that he never thought of negotiating secretly with France, 
and that he indignantly rejected the idea of any peace involving 
treachery to the allies or the surrender of the left bank of the Rhine. 
He also proves that the separate agreement between Austria and 
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Russia, the secret declaration of the 3d of January 1795, which 
Professor Sybel calls the most important political act of Thugut’s life, 
was not Thugut’s work at all, but was arranged without his know- 
ledge and against his will by Cobenzl, on his own responsibility. 
Authentic evidence of this kind will help to settle Thugut’s character, 
and his place in history. 


37. Tue policy of the German Powers during the revolutionary war 
has lately furnished materials for a bitter literary controversy. The 
polite superiority with which Professor Hiiffer, in his Oesterreich und 
Preussen gegeniiber der Revolution, sits in judgment on Professors 
Sybel and Hiiusser, taking up the position of an unbiassed authority 
against these two passionate and partial historians, provoked the 
former of them to a violent reply in his Oesterretch und Deutschland 
im Revolutionskrieg. In this book he denies his critic’s competence 
to decide the issue, and treats him as a mere historical dilettante, 
whose serious study of documents has been confined to the short 
period from April to October 1797. Professor Hiiffer has not been 
silent under the attack, but has published in answer Die Politik der 
Deutschen Miichte im Revolutionskriege. The book is written in a tone 
of sharp recrimination, very different from the author’s usual calm and 
dignified manner; and he charges his opponent with a long series of 
errors and misrepresentations. The personalities of the discussion, 
however, past or future, are less interesting than the additions it may 
make to our exact knowledge of the period of the Revolution. The 
evacuation of Belgium by the Austrians in the summer of 1794 forms 
the main point of difference. Professor Sybel is of opinion that the 
evacuation was a voluntary one. He very properly takes into account 
the great influence of the Eastern difficulties, especially of the Polish 
question, on all the more important steps of the Austrian Government. 
But from this he endeavours to draw the conclusion that Thugut had 
always regarded Belgium as an encumbrance, and that he wished to 
get rid of it by any means, in order to utilize the Austrian troops 
against Prussia in Poland. This conclusion had already been dis- 
puted by Dr. Vivenot; and his view is sustained by Professor 
Hiiffer, who considers that the evacuation was due to strategical 
motives. He supports his statements by the account of the proceed- 
ings at Tourcoing sent in by the Archduke Charles. Referring to 
the decisive event, the Archduke says that he came too late into the 
field, and was not able to bring assistance to the hard-pressed army 
of the English and Dutch, and that thus the battle was lost; but 
there was not the slightest ground for believing the Emperor to have 
suddenly suspended it, under the influence of unfavourable news from 
Poland. If, however, on the one side, Professor Hiiffer’s position 
with regard to the events of Tourcoing must now be accepted, it can- 
not be denied, on the other side, that the Austrians in point of fact 
defended Belgium with much less energy than they have lately dis- 
played on the line of the Mincio and at Mantua, and that the Polish 
movement greatly contributed to the sudden departure of the Emperor 
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Francis. The problem will be explained if we follow Professor Sybel’s 
suggestion, upon the authority of the documents published by Gentz, 
and then with Gentz and De Pradt suppose that there were at the 
time two different currents of opinion, which influenced the policy of 
Austria in the matter,—the one in favour of the Emperor’s leaving 
Belgium, and the other in favour of the continued occupation of the 
country. To the first belonged Lascy, Mack, and probably also Waldeck, 
in spite of what he said to the Duke of York (to which Professor 
Hiiffer refers); to.the second belonged Mercy and Thugut, the last of 
whom, at any rate, would not have given up Belgium without a proper 
compensation. The Emperor wavered between the two parties. At last 
the defeat in the field, the hostility of the Belgian population, and the 
tidings from Poland, decided the question. The 24th of May 1794 
is assigned by Professor Sybel, upon the authority of Gentz and De 
Pradt, as the date of this decision; but this seems too early, and it 
is doubtful whether there was really any formal act of the kind, or 
any prepared plan of evacuation. With regard to the scheme of 
indemnification which Austria proposed to herself during the war of 
the Revolution, the author is at issue with Professor Sybel. The 
latter, as well as Professor Hiiusser, is too much disposed to trace in 
the policy of Austria and of Thugut an element of restless covetous- 
ness. Thugut is said to have glanced at times in the direction of 
Poland, and at times also towards Turkey and Bavaria. The truth 
is that he always meditated a compensation for Austria in the pro- 
vinees of Alsace and Lorraine; and, as the events of the war did not 
permit the reunion of these provinces to Germany, he fixed his 
thoughts on Venice. This peculiar bent of the Austrian policy 
showed itself clearly in the Partition Convention of Poland and the 
secret declaration of January 1795. The opinion of Professor Sybel, 
that the Partition Convention also influenced the peace of Basil, and 
that the coolness of both the Imperial Courts led Prussia to make ad- 
vances to France, has some degree of probability; but it must not 
be exaggerated so far as to attribute to the secret declaration any de- 
cisive influence on the succeeding events, or on the measures adopted 
by Prussia. This secret declaration, which Cobenzl signed on his 
own responsibility, “‘ sub spe rati,” and which contemplated a complete 
overthrow of the existing order of States in Europe, the solution of 
the Oriental question by the establishment of a Greek empire, and 
the predominance of Austria and Russia over the rest of Europe, was 
utterly unknown both at Berlin and everywhere else, until it was pub- 
lished by Miliutin in the year 1852. It could not possibly, therefore, 
have influenced the peace of Basil. Nor can a motive for that peace 
be found in any secret negotiation between Austria and the French 
Republic. Professor Sybel supposed such a negotiation to have taken 
place through the medium of the Tuscan envoy Carletti, the annexa- 
tion of Bavaria being proposed in return for the left bank of the 
Rhine. The Austrian Government officially denounced the whole 
story as a foolish and childish invention, and Carletti himself as an 
impostor. Frenchmen, such as Merlin de Douay, allow that the 
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Emperor did not advance a step towards any sort of negotiation; and 
the Prussian Lucchesini declared, on the 25th October 1795, that no 
secret negotiation betwixt the Court of Vienna and France, either 
with regard to peace or the exchange of Bavaria, had at that time 
taken place. This evidence has led Professor Sybel to modify his 
former views ; and he now maintains only that Carletti, though per- 
haps he did not negotiate, sounded France privately. But he fails to 
show that Carletti received any communication to that effect from 
Thugut. The whole bearing of Austria at the time is one of stub- 
born resistance. In the summer of 1796 the idea of a separate peace 
with France was still scouted at Vienna; and the sudden turn of 
Campoformio only became possible when every hope of assistance 
from England, and of the carrying on of the war, had perished. The 
policy of Thugut does not appear to have been so thoughtless and 
reprehensible as Sybel and Hiiusser have supposed; but it was far 
from being a model either of profound statesmanship or of genuine 
patriotism. 


38. Prorgessor MenpELssoun is distinguished from other writers of 
the Heidelberg school by the tone in which he speaks of Austria. Seve- 
ral of his works on the diplomatic history of this century have caused 
the policy of the Court of Vienna to appear in a more favourable light ; 
and he has just attempted to clear up one of the darkest transactions 
with which it has ever been connected. The war of 1799 opened 
with hostilities on the Upper Rhine, while negotiations were still 
pending at Rastatt. The Congress was dissolved; and the Arch- 
duke Charles, four weeks after his victory at Stockach, sent orders 
that the Plenipotentiaries of the French Republic should immediately 
depart. The order reached them on the 28th of April; and at the 
same moment the gates were occupied by Austrian soldiers. The 
envoys wished to start at once; but the commanding officer detained 
them until late at night, and then refused an escort. Their wives 
were anxious to remain; for it was dark and stormy, and there was a 
very general sense of impending mischief. But the frontier of France 
was only a few miles off, and the Frenchmen thought their dignity 
required that they should not wait till daylight. They were scarcely 
out of the town when they were stopped by a body of about fifty 
Austrian hussars, who murdered two and left the third for dead. 
Nobody else was injured. The alarm was given before the work of 
plunder was completed ; but the papers had disappeared. When the 
news reached Rastatt, the commanding officer at once began to excuse 
himself and to palliate the act, and was prevailed upon with great 
difficulty to send a patrol to the scene of murder. The Archduke 
Charles ordered an investigation; but it was soon after quashed. The 
guilt of the hussars was admitted at Vienna. They were left un- 
punished ; and the facts brought to light by the inquiry were never 
given to the world. After some delay, the stolen papers were restored. 
It has been almost universally believed that the Austrian Government 
had caused the French diplomatists to be murdered. Professor Men- 
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delssohn believes that the assassins were Austrian hussars, acting with 
the connivance of their superior officer ; but he denies the complicity of 
the Government, and shows that the prevailing opinion has never been 
sustained by proof. His arguments are not all equally strong. He urges, 
for instance, that Napoleon never raised a claim for compensation, or 
used the story to throw discredit on Austria. But the opinion of 
Napoleon carries weight only on the supposition that he knew the 
truth ; and it appears that he did not know the truth, for he believed 
that the French Directory had destroyed its own agents. The point 
of the book is the author’s endeavour to transfer the blame from the 
Austrian Government to the Emigrés. Baden was full of them; and 
their feelings were under so little control that they would have poisoned 
the Republican prisoners who were at Rastatt in 1795, if the doctor 
had not himself attended to the making up of their medicines. On 
the 11th of April one of these Emigrés wrote that a great event would 
shortly startle the world; and about the same time he received a sum 
of 6000 francs. The murderers called out some words in French. 
Professor Mendelssohn concludes that the 6000 franes were used to 
bribe the captain and his men, and that the murder was committed 
by French Royalists disguised as hussars. At one moment this opi- 
nion was countenanced by the Archduke himself. The author com- 
pares the event to the murder of Dorislaus in 1649 (who, however, 
was killed at the Hague, and not at Madrid, as we read at p. 61). 
He has certainly made it clear that there is nothing which amounts to 
proof against Austria; but the proofs against the Emigrés are no 
stronger. The old suspicion will continue to rest upon the Court of 
Vienna until some stronger reasons are discovered to cast it on the 
French Royalists. It is possible that Professor Mendelssohn may be 
able to produce the missing evidence in the volume of documentary 
matter which he is about to publish. The question would be settled 
by the production of the report of the inquiry. The very incomplete- 
ness of this vindication should be a powerful appeal to the Austrian 
Government to make known its secret information. 


89. Tue Memoirs of Cardinal Consalvi, and the work of M. 
d’Haussonville on the relations between Napoleon 1. and the Court of 
Rome, contain much that is injurious to the memory of the Emperor, 
and unwelcome to the Second Empire. An unexpected defender has 
arisen in the person of Father Theiner, who has published two volumes 
on the Concordat and the Coronation, including 330 pages of original 
documents, which are taken, not from the Vatican archives in his own 
keeping, but from those of Paris. Among these are the very impor- 
tant despatches of Consalvi, written during the negotiations with the 
Consular Government. They present matters in a different light from 
his Memoirs; and they consequently contradict the narrative of 
M. d’Haussonville. Consalvi wrote his Memoirs on these events long 
after they occurred, and when there was an open breach between the 
Papacy and the Empire. According to Father Theiner, they are 
partial, unjust, and inaccurate. He speaks of “the bad faith of their 
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author” (i. 233), and disputes their authenticity (ii. 231), calling them 
“pretended memoirs.” In the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. d’ Hausson- 
ville himself had questioned their integrity ; but he renounced his doubt 
before publishing his two first volumes. It is not clear how much 
fault Father Theiner assigns to the forgetfulness and irritation of the 
Cardinal, and how much to the infirmity of his translator. But, as he 
sometimes cites the Memoirs as an authority, his real opinion appears 
to be unfavourable to Consalvi himself. The points of difference in 
the despatches from the statement in the Memoirs are generally in 
Bonaparte’s favour. Father Theiner, who thinks that the French 
people made him Emperor both out of legitimate gratitude and in 
obedience to their irresistible impulse towards monarchy, proclaims 
him a new Constantine. He even discovers in the Emperor’s refusal 
to restore the pontifical territories the signs of a visible regret that he 
could not grant the request. At St. Helena, Napoleon explained the 
Concordat by his desire to reconcile the clergy with the new order, and 
to deprive the Bourbons of their most powerful ally in France. He 
told Las Casas that he had conceived the hope of obtaining the control 
of Pius vm, so that he might rule the religious as well as the political 
world. The Archbishop of Mechlin heard him say that it was the 
greatest fault of his reign. Father Theiner thinks it the most glorious 
of his works. But Pius vu. said to Niebuhr that nothing caused him 
so much grief as the treatment to which he had subjected the French 
Bishops in his Concordat with Napoleon. 


40. Consatvr relates in his Memoirs that, when he was about to 
sign the Concordat of 1801, an attempt was made to substitute a false 
copy for the authentic text agreed upon. The statement is supported 
by no other evidence, and is not confirmed by the Cardinal’s own cor- 
respondence. While the original text of his Memoirs was kept out of 
sight there was room for suspicion. As soon therefore as the first of 
Father Theiner’s volumes revealed the discrepancy between Consalvi’s 
language at the time and ten years later, his editor and translator, 
M. Crétineau-Joly, published a reply, not only offering to show Con- 
salvi’s manuscript to all who chose to see it, but giving a facsimile of 
the pages which contain the startling tale. He has thereby vindicated 
himself, and transferred the suspicion of literary profligacy to the Car- 
dinal. It must be assumed that the errors in the Memoirs are the 
errors not of the translator but of the author. The glaring contradic- 
tion remains between the tone of the Memoirs and that of the des- 
patches. M. Crétineau-Joly suggests that the ciphers were known, 
and the letters exposed to the inspection of the French Government ; 
and that the Cardinal therefore avoided all offensive matter, and after- 
wards composed his Memoirs to make up for the deficiency. It isa 
desperate hypothesis, and quite insufficient to span the mysterious 
chasm between the two irreconcileable accounts. When a very able 
minister is carrying on a negotiation at a distance from home, it is 
quite conceivable that he will not mention all particulars to his Govern- 
ment. Consalvi relied on himself, and expected scant aid from the 
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men who were administering his own offices at Rome. There were 
secrets which it was unnecessary to divulge, and which it might be 
advisable to keep to himself, as Secretary of State. Before he wrote 
his Memoirs, the Pope was a prisoner, and he himself an exile. The 
cool, placid temper with which he had confronted the First Consul 
was changed into the bitterest animosity. There is the strongest 
reason to expect an altered tone, many new and unfavourable parti- 
culars, a hostile interpretation, and some exaggeration. But, on every 
principle of sound criticism, the original despatches must be preferred 
to the vindictive Memoirs. 


41. Mr. Yonaez’s life of Lord Liverpool makes known so many 
interesting papers that it will always hold its place among the best 
biographies of English statesmen. He describes his hero as the last 
Premier who carried out his own policy, and did not hold office to 
follow the lead of opposition. The cause of freedom, he says, had no 
more resolute advocate ; and he thinks Lord Liverpool a great man 
and an excellent minister. This is not only a mistake, but a mistake 
which spoils the point. The life of Lord Liverpool repays attentive 
study, not because he was an able man, but for exactly the opposite 
reason. He himself is an object of very moderate interest; but that 
such a man should so long have occupied such a place is one of 
the most curious and characteristic facts in English history. He was 
honourable, moderate, and patient, gifted with great experience of 
many public offices, and a mind impervious to thought. ‘ Experience 
proves that property and trade will adapt themselves, in time, even to 
mistaken and defective laws; but constant fluctuations in our legis- 
lation on such subjects can only be productive of disorder and ruin.” 
These words are not taken from the Noodle’s Oration, but from a 
speech of Lord Liverpool in 1820; and they are perfectly character- 
istic. There is something quite as good in a memorandum on Reform. 
“‘T should then say that the giving the right of election to the popu- 
lous manufacturing towns was the worst remedy which could be 
applied. In the first place, it would be the greatest evil conferred on 
those towns; it would subject the population to a perpetual factious 
canvass, which would divert, more or less, the people from their indus- 
trious habits, and keep alive a permanent spirit of turbulence and 
disaffection amongst them. Against such a measure all the most 
respectable inhabitants of those towns would, I am convinced, protest.’ 
The same Beotian atmosphere pervades the whole book. The Duke 
of York has only one remark to make on the Corn-laws; he points 
out “how adverse the whole agricultural interests of the country are to 
the new measure proposed, and more especially those great landholders 
who form the principal support of the administration.” In another 
place we learn “how little the Irish really had to complain of, and as 
a corollary to the fact thus established, how compatible among an 
impulsive, and unreasoning, and easily-led population is the existence 
of vehement and even general discontent with an almost total absence 
of grievances, except such as are brought at times on all nations, by 
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the unavoidable operation of causes beyond human control.” But 
this comes not from Lord Liverpool, but from his biographer. 

Lord Liverpool governed England in the greatest crisis of the war, 
and for twelve troubled years of peace, chosen, not by the nation, but 
by the owners of the land. The English gentry were well content 
with an order of things by which, for a century and a quarter, they 
had enjoyed so much prosperity and power. Desiring no change, 
they wished for no ideas. They sympathized with the complacent 
respectability of Lord Liverpool's character, and knew how to value 
the safe sterility of his mind. He distanced statesmen like Grenville, 
Wellesley, and Canning, not in spite of his inferiority, but by reason 
of it. His mediocrity was his merit. The secret of his policy was 
that he had none. For six years his administration outdid the Holy 
Alliance: for five years it led the liberal movement throughout the 
world. The Prime Minister hardly knew the difference. He it was 
who forced Canning on the King. In the same spirit, he wished his 
Government to include men who were in favour of the Catholic claims 
and men who were opposed to them. His career exemplifies, not the 
accidental combination, but the natural affinity, between the love of 
conservatism and the fear of ideas. 


42. Proressor Biipincer of Ziirich undertakes to set right the 
judgment of his countrymen on the character of Wellington. In 
Prussia especially, it is a common opinion that he was not in the 
first rank of generals, and was stiff, proud, selfish, and ungenerous. 


The Prussians believed that his influence had been fatal to their 
schemes of aggrandizement, at Vienna, and at Paris after Waterloo. 
According to Miffling, Gneisenau accused him of being more deceitful 
than an Indian. Miuffling is not always to be trusted when he speaks 
of Gneisenau, for they were not friends. Varnhagen von Ense relates 
that on one occasion in 1813, Miiffling hesitated to state his opinion, 
when Gneisenau exclaimed, ‘“‘ Don’t be afraid to give your advice; 
there is no danger of its being followed.” But there can be no doubt that 
the campaign of 1815 did not leave on Wellington’s mind a very good 
impression of the Prussians, and did not make him popular amongst 
them. Gneisenau in his celebrated report says that they fought 
against odds on the 16th of June, “ vainly longing for succour ;” and 
he attributes the defeat of Ligny to the absence of the English, and 
the victory of Waterloo to the presence of the Prussians. The belief 
in Germany was that Wellington had done less than his duty on the 
16th, and owed his own triumph to the allies whom he had forsaken. 
Patriotic motives sustained this opinion; but the real controversy is 
reduced to very narrow dimensions. The question now turns on the 
value of Ziethen’s attack at the decisive moment of the battle of 
Waterloo. Wellington says, “ As Marshal Prince Bliicher had joined 
in person with a corps of his army to the left of our line by Ohain, I 
determined to attack.” It was not Bliicher, but Zicthen. According 
to the best German narrative of the campaign, in Bernhardi’s History 
of Russia, Ziethen pushed forward his troops so far that they came 
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necessarily the only way to public advancement; and there was a 
general struggle for this influence. “People complain,” says the 
author, “of the want of independent men in Prussia, and especially 
in Berlin.” But what caused most dissatisfaction was that feeble- 
ness of policy which formed so strange a contrast to the brilliant 
victories of 1813-1815. Prussia did not exercise any influence in 
Europe ; and men accordingly complained of the incapacity of her 
diplomatists: ‘“‘ Our envoys are the most wretched in all Europe.” 
There was also great discontent at the influence of the nobles. During 
the war they had been pushed aside by the democracy ; but they soon 
rallied, and prevailed atthe court. Nevertheless, they remained with- 
out any culture, any character, or any political capacity. Alexander 
von Humboldt said “that in all Europe there was no country where 
the nobility was so rude and ignorant, and even persisted in being so.” 
The most intemperate reaction had its representatives amongst them. 
They sympathized with Don Miguel, and detested all liberal states- 
men. When the news of Canning’s death arrived at Berlin, it was 
received with transport: “ Nun ist ein schlechter Kerl weniger auf 
der Welt,” said the minister Schuckmann. The Royal Princes took 
part with the reaction. After the July revolution, the Crown Prince 
wished to enter France with some 50,000 men; and at a royal 
hunting party a toast was proposed, “ auf einen baldigen Krieg, auf 
den Sieg der guten Sache, und den Untergang Belgiens.” The strict 
aristocratic party looked with contempt upon the citizens. ‘Was so 
ein Kiasekramer noch alles werden will,” said Prince Charles when 
Lafitte had become a minister in France : he little thought that even 
in Berlin he would see a time when the popularity of such ministers 
would be a protection tothe throne. The dependence of the Prussian 
policy, and its submission to the lead of Austria, was attributed to the 
influence of the court nobility. This increased the disgust of the old 
Prussianism, which had inherited from the days of Frederick the 
Great an invincible aversion for Austria. To put up with Austrian 
influence was regarded by the Liberals of Prussia as an absolute 
degradation. They rather inclined towards Russia; and Varnhagen 
constantly speaks in favour of Russia as against Austria. Indeed, 
even to the present day, the Liberalism of Berlin remains half Russian. 


44, Tue ordinary idea of American peasant life must be a good deal 
modified to make it fit in with Mr. Greeley’s account of his childhood. 
He gives no pictures of rude plenty and unclouded prospects. Except 
that he found it easier to strike out a different line for himself than it 
might have been in England, the opening chapters of his Recollections 
of a Busy Life might have been written by the son of an English 
labourer: His father was originally a small and struggling farmer in 
New Hampshire, burdened with debt incurred in buying his land, and 
with the difficulty of getting paying crops off it. In 1820, sickness 
and bad luck had left him nearly £250 in debt, “‘ which all we had 
in the world,” says Mr. Greeley, “would not at current prices pay. 
In fact, I do not know how much property would have paid $1000 in 
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New Hampshire in 1820, when almost every one was hopelessly in- 
volved, every third farm was in the sheriff's hands, and every poor 
man leaving for ‘the West’ who could raise the money requisite for 
getting away.” The law of debtor and creditor did not err on the side 
of leniency. There was neither writ, nor trial, nor judgment ; only the 
sheriff with two or three principal creditors appeared on the farm, de- 
manded payment of their claims, and then seized the stock and house- 
hold goods. After they had been deprived in this way of their farm 
in New Hampshire, the Greeleys went to Vermont. The father and 
sons worked chiefly at clearing forest land, but in the third year took 
to farming again “ with very meagre results.” A wet spring and a dry 
summer ruined the crops; and then with the autumn came fever and 
ague. The result was that in the following spring the family were 
driven back to wood clearing. Still this American poverty was neither 
‘“‘heggary nor dependence.” ‘‘ We never needed, nor ran into debt for 
anything ; never were without meal, meat, and wood, and very rarely 
without money.” In 1826 they moved into Western Pennsylvania ; 
and it was at this time that Mr. Greeley started, at the age of fifteen, to 
seek his own fortune. He became an apprentice ina country printing- 
office, and so began that connection with journalism which has left him 
editor of one of the most influential papers in the United States. <A 
better technical education, he thinks, might have kept him a farmer. 
His remarks on this subject have a point which is applicable beyond 
the limits of his own country. “During the whole period [of his 
boyish experiences of farming], though an eager and omnivorous 
reader, I never saw a book that treated of agriculture and the natural 
sciences auxiliary thereto. . . . I know [had the stuff in me for an 
efficient and successful farmer; but such training as I received at 
home would never have brought it out. And the moral I would deduce 
from my experience is this: our farmers’ sons escape from their father’s 
callings whenever they can, because it is made a mindless, monoton- 
ous drudgery, instead of an ennobling, liberalizing, intellectual pur- 
suit. Could I have known in my youth what a business farming some- 
times is, always may be, and yet generally shall be, I would never 
have sought nor chosen any other.” The Recollections become less 
interesting when they enter on that arena of partisan warfare in which 
most of the writer’s life has been passed. Mr. Greeley on farming 
is more instructive than Mr. Greeley on politics. 


45. An author who writes under the designation of G. von S.....n, 
and in whom it is easy to recognise a well-informed officer of high 
rank in the Austrian army, has lately published the first volume of a 
History of Austria from the year 1848. He takes up boldly the de- 
fence of the Imperial generals of that time, and of the Austrian army, 
and aims many hard blows at the popular movement and its leaders. 
He paints with a certain complacency the thoughtlessness and unpa- 
triotic conduct of the republicans of Vienna, at a period when high- 
sounding words were all-powerful, and the Government was without 
dignity or vigour—when an Imperial minister boasted before the 
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national assembly of being on good terms with the students, and when, 
in fact, the authority of the students was the only established and 
respected one. Among the defenders of Vienna he justly gives the 
foremost place to the Polish General Bem, with Fenner von Fenne- 
berg. He exposes the boastful incompetency of Messenhauser, the 
head of the national guard, and characterizes with amusing irony the 
flight of Kossuth from the field of Schwechat. On the background 
of all this anarchy and incapacity, the martial figures of the Imperial 
camp are presented in bold relief. The author has the merit of being 
the first who has explained clearly and intelligibly the fight of October 
1848 before Vienna. His account of it is based on some official 
documents at his disposal, and on the ordre de Bataille of the 28th of 
October. The narrative of the attack and defence of both is lively 
and truthful, and it is obvious that he was an eye-witness of the scenes 
he describes. The horrors of a civil war, the excesses committed on 
both sides, the violation of the rights of life and property in the case 
of inoffensive citizens, inspire him in the abstract with humane disgust ; 
but in dealing with the actual circumstances he is guilty of a systematic 
partiality. He carefully collects a number of wild sayings of the 
republican leaders, such as that attributed variously to Robert Blum 
and to Bem,—“ Some two hundred more ought still to be hanged ona 
lamp-post,’’—and on the strength of such inconsiderate words condemns 
the whole democratic party ; but he justifies or excuses the cruelty of 
the Croats, and makes light of the brutality of the Austrian generals. 
From his accurate and intelligent account of the operations between 
the 24th and 29th of October, the military incapacity of Windischgriitz 
is apparent. It was in the power of the Imperial commander to enter 
the city on the first assault of the 24th, and with a comparatively 
small sacrifice of life to crush the revolt. But he chose to give his 
ardent troops the stupid order to “ advance only on the defensive;”’ and, 
contenting himself with now and then taking a barricade or occupy- 
ing a hostile position, he thought it necessary to employ no less than 
two whole days in reconnoitering his enemy. By this useless and cul- 
pable delay he sacrificed the peaceable population of Vienna to the 
lawless rule of the mob, and enabled the Hungarians to come up to the 
assistance of their friends. In the end he owed his wretched victory 
only to the incapacity and disorganization of the republican army. 


46. Ir Mr. Edwards had not been in haste to anticipate rival bio- 
graphers, he might have made his Lz/e of Rossini a better memoir, and 
a more valuable contribution to the history of art. He duly chronicles 
the outward movements both of the human and artistic life of his hero, 
but gives us little insight into the inner nature of the man, or the inner 
life of the artist. He thinks that the life of the man has little interest, 
and that such as it has it derives from the reforms which Rossini in- 
troduced into music. Accordingly, he catalogues with care these 
reforms—the elevation of the basso into a chief character in opera, the 
revolution in singing brought about by the composer’s writing his own 
ornaments to his airs, instead of leaving them to be embroidered by 
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the singer, the introduction of various wind-instruments into the orches- 
tra, and of a military band on the stage, the bringing forward of the 
chorus, and making it take part in the action, the shortening of the 
recitatives, the suppression of the pianoforte on which they were ac- 
companied, and the symphonic and orchestral treatment of them. With 
these reforms, Rossini, at the end of his career, in 1829, had brought 
the Italian opera exactly up to the point where Mozart had left the 
German opera in 1787, five years before he was born. If there were 
no more to be said about Rossini than a historical sketch of these 
adaptations, his life would not be worth writing. But a very consi- 
derable interest attaches both to the character and to the artistic work 
of this very successful, and, in some respects, great musician. A 
perfect biography should show what sort of man it was from whom so 
many excellent operas exuded like a gum, how he worked, in what 
light he regarded his art, how he looked upon life and the chief inter- 
ests of humanity, what, in fact, was his character personally, socially, 
and as an artist. His half-Falstaffian nature, his humour, his irony, 
his satisfied self-depreciation, his perfect content with himself, his 
witticisms, have been matter of occasional talk for many years past. 
A life of him ought to contain most of these anecdotes ; but Mr. Ed- 
wards gives us scarcely any of them. Nor is he more complete on 
matters of art. He does not even mention Rossini’s musical contri- 
bution to the Exhibition of 1867, nor his criticism upon it, that it was 
neither Bach nor Offenbach. He does indeed collect most of what 
Rossini said to explain his cessation from work after producing his 
William Tell, and evidently inclines to that which appears to be the true 
conclusion—that the rapid productivity of previous years had nearly 
exhausted the creative powers of the artist, though it left unabated his 
artistic power of dealing with the rare ideas which came to him, or even 
heightened it by the greater leisure he had forthinking. In his youth, 
Rossini wrote much and well ; in his age he wrote very little, but better. 
He was not like Handel or Haydn or Bach, who retained both the 
energy and the judgment of the artist to extreme age, nor like Mozart 
or Mendelssohn or Beethoven, who allowed their artistic sensibilities 
and energies to worry them out of the world prematurely ; but he 
shared a youthful energy of productivity with the latter class, and a 
mature vigour of judgment with the former. And doubtless he obeyed 
the hints of his organization, and consulted for his own longevity and 
health, when he laid aside his pen in the very vigour of his days. 
Judgment was one of his strong points. He knew himself and his 
place in the history of art. He never imagined that he was an abso- 
lute advancer of music because he innovated upon Italian traditions, 
and grafted upon them much that he had learned from Mozart. Hence 
he did not regard his calling as anything very grand or sacred; he 
had little notion of the dignity of art, and none at all of his own dignity 
as artist. Whatever would please his audience satisfied him. Nothing 
is recorded of him similar to Mozart’s saying, that he wrote his Don 
Juan for the people of Prague, for a few friends, but above all for 
himself; or to Beethoven’s, that he wrote for minds, not merchants. 
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Rossini took it easily when his music did not please: he seemed to 
think that there was no accounting for, or disputing with, tastes, and 
tried the condemned tunes in new combinations. He had no idea that 
music had any definite meaning. Where Beethoven would write three 
overtures to one opera before he could satisfy himself, Rossini would 
make one overture serve for three operas—two serious and one comic. 
Music was to him little more than the movement of a dance ; if it did 
not govern an actual ballet, it governed at least the movement of the 
humours, the beating of the heart, the pulsations of the blood. There 
it stopped; it had nothing to say to the brain. In his mood of mind, 
his delicious melodies might serve equally well for love songs, drinking 
couplets, or movements for a solemn high mass. About the wholeness 
and unity of a series of movements, such as a symphony, or the second 
act of Fidelio, he seems to have had no idea. Pieces of music might 
be taken out of one opera and used in another, might be shuffled about 
in any way, provided only that sameness and tediousness were avoided, 
and that the march of the whole was kept going. Mr. Edwards argues 
in favour of this non-intellectual character of music. The theory may 
be true; but it is also true that those who have been the greatest 
creators in the art thought otherwise of its aims. They considered 
that it appealed to brain as well as heart, that it had a definite mean- 
ing, that there was such a thing as musical truth and falsehood, dignity 
and baseness. Mendelssohn and the sentimental word-painting critics 
of music, like Berlioz, have carried this kind of theorizing to a ridicu- 
lous excess. But there is probably some truth in the theory which 
they fail to explain intelligibly ; for it is precisely those who by their 
compositions show that they understand music best, and can advance 
the art beyond what it had before attained, who have generally pro- 
fessed to perceive the logical sequence of music, and, where others 
could only hear a mechanical movement or a pulsation adapted to any 
excitement of sentiment, have professed to see the movement of spe- 
cial thoughts and feelings. 

Mr. Edwards has noted the relationship of Rossini with Mozart and 
Haydn, and his plagiarisms from himself. But he has not said any- 
thing about the influence which Beethoven exercised over his later 
operas, in imparting to them a new unity and breadth. Perhaps the 
great characteristics of Beethoven’s music are its rhythm, powerful as 
the rush of a great river, and above all its unity. The whole series of 
movements which constitute a symphony or sonata seem to belong 
to one another, and to arrange themselves in their own order by 
some shadowy logical force. Transposition, or omission, or isola- 
tion of a single movement, is at once seen to be detrimental to 
the effect of the whole, and of each part. Rossini gains some- 
what of this power in William Tell ; and the overture shows, beyond 
all controversy, whence he derived it. The storm growing out of a 
pastoral movement, and ending in the song for the shepherd’s pipe, 
is simply a recasting of Beethoven’s pastoral symphony. The Italian 
song may be more melodious than the German: but the differ- 
ence is that, whereas Beethoven’s song lends itself to every possible 
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symphonic contrivance, is lopped into fragments, heard now in the 
highest, now in the lowest, now in the middle parts, is varied, and 
hurried into a stormy succession of notes, in which form it becomes 
the subject for a fugue, Rossini’s melody can only be repeated, and 
then must give way to a totally different subject in order that the 
composer may finish his overture with sufficient animation. There is 
not the same unity as in Beethoven’s great work ; but it is a meritorious 
and marvellously successful attempt to imitate that transcendent unity 
in a lower level of art, to translate it into a more popular language, to 
give its general outline, without its complication and richness of detail. 
In other parts of his opera, Rossini is under equal obligations to the 
Sinfonia Eroica. 

Mr. Edwards divides Rossini’s artistic life into three portions. The 
first ends with his engagement at Naples in 1815. During this period 
he wandered about Italy, and composed twelve operas for different 
theatres. Of these works the most remarkable is Zancredi, in which 
he for the first time succeeded in establishing German improvements 
in Italy. The second period lasts from 1819 to 1821, during which 
time he was at the head of the Neapolitan school, and brought out his. 
four great serious Italian operas— Otello, Cenerentola, La Gazza Ladra, 
La Donna del Lago, and his greatest work, I/ Barbiere di Siviglia, 
which was produced at Rome in 1816, besides numerous others, which 
are either forgotten or live in their subsequent French adaptations. 
After 1821 he settled at Paris and adopted his third or French style, 
in which his two masterpieces are Moise (a reproduction of a Neapoli- 
tan opera) and Guillaume Tell, which he produced in 1829. After 
that date he wrote no new opera, and only two pieces of music that 
have made any solid impression—his Stabat Mater in 1842, and his 
Petite Messe solennelle in 1868. Mr. Edwards seems to know very 
little of this mass, and indeed passes over the whole of Rossini’s last 
quarantain of life with the very slightest notice. And yet to this date 
belong all those pithy sayings which, if collected, would form a very 
instructive book of anecdotes, and all those stories which are so charac- 
teristic of the Epicurean artist who had already gained his laurels and 
his gold. But Mr. Edwards had reason for lengthening and reason for 
shortening his memoirs. For Rossini’s two creative periods he had 
guides in abundance, whereas the memoirs of the last half of his life 
have yet to be written. Ofcourse it was not in the power of a stranger 
and foreigner to supply the omissions of friends and familiars. 


47. Tux title of Mr. Gillett’s Democracy in the United States pro- 
mises a manual of party history, but really introduces an overgrown 
party pamphlet. All the laudatory epithets the writer can lay hands 
on seem to have been distributed at random over the prominent party 
names from Madison to Seymour. There is no intelligent criticism, 
and no attempt to show how the same principles have appeared and 
re-appeared in the United States under different, and even contradic- 
tory, names. However material a fact may be to the author's subject, 
he omits it without scruple if it is not calculated to answer his imme- 
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diate purpose. Thus, in order not to identify the Democrats with the 
Secessionists, the prominent part played down to 1860 by the Southern 
wing of the party, including several of the politicians afterwards most 
active in the cause of the Confederacy, is passed over as lightly as pos- 
sible. There is a like silence on the relation of the democratic party 
to the war, and the intimate connection between approved democratic 
doctrines and secession. In these respects, however, Mr. Gillett is by 
no means worse than other partisans on his side. The modern Demo- 
crat is powerless to give any certain utterances on these points, because, 
while he is unwilling to incur the charge of indifference to the preser- 
vation of the Union, it is extremely difficult on any recognised demo- 
cratic principle to justify the coercion of the South. The result of 
this hesitation is that in democratic narratives the civil war usually 
appears as a sort of freak of nature, an event without a cause, an 
interlude in American history, which having been happily disposed of, 
everything may go on as before. 


48. A i1story of the war in the United States, and of the political 
struggles that accompanied it, has been published by Heinrich 
Blankenburg, whose work on the campaign of 1866 has been widely 
read. Though the author was formerly on the Prussian staff, he has 
paid more attention to the political than to the military portion of his 
subject. He takes a very distant bird’s-eye view of the operations, 
and seems to have made larger use of the German newspapers than of 
the voluminous documentary publications of the United States. He 
divides General Joseph Johnston into two, and pronounces one half 
the most excellent officer in America. Like all his countrymen, he 
is a partisan of the North; but his military sympathies are on the 
other side. He reminds his German readers that the men whom they 
execrated as leaders of Secession were the same who made the Union 
what it was, and governed it during those years when it won the 
admiration of Liberal Europe. He rejoices in the victory, but con- 
demns the policy of the Republicans, who, after fighting for the 
Constitution, proceeded themselves to overthrow it. In attributing 
English sympathy for the South to nothing but lust of cotton, he 
misses’ that strange combination of opposite motives which made 
extreme Tories and the most consistent Liberals unite in the same 
opinion. The first hoped that democracy would be ruined and ex- 
ploded by the war of Secession. The others believed that it would 
be purified and redeemed by the independence of the South. They 
admired the Constitution of the Confederates, because it provided 
remedies for those defects which have made the arbitrary democracy 
of America so dangerous an example for European liberty. No doubt, 
after the stupendous collapse of their hopes, they have not been anxious 
that they should be remembered against them. There have been, 
perforce, retractations and professions of oblivion. But the war of 
Secession produced a memorable and instructive phase in English 
Liberalism, which the impartial historians of the Continent would do 
well to preserve. 
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49. Proressor Ewatp is not only well known in the field of 
Oriental scholarship, but he has also long been regarded in Germany 
as a political personage. He was among the seven Professors of 
Géttingen who protested against the revocation of the Hanoverian con- 
stitution in 1837, and in consequence lost their appointments; and 
after his reinstatement his opposition to the arbitrary measures of the 
Government nearly cost him his professorship again. Nevertheless, 
at the crisis of 1866 he adhered to the King; and when the Prussian 
Government required the Géttingen Professors to take the new oath 
of allegiance he stood alone in his refusal. Thereupon he lost his 
place, though the Government left him his salary. He gave an 
account of this second dismissal in a pamphlet which sharply criticised 
the Prussian annexation. The Emperor Napoleon, he observed, after 
the coup d'état, dispensed with the oath of allegiance from Arago, 
so that, “in Prussia, German science is not held in that honour which 
French science enjoys in modern Paris.” For a subsequent pamphlet, 
Lob des Kénigs wnd des Volkes,—-the King being, of course, King 
George,—he was prosecuted by the Prussian Government. But the 
charge was dismissed in the first and second Courts; and the Govern- 
ment did not venture to carry the prosecution further. His present 
publication, Die zwei Wege in Deutschland, exhibits the antagonism 
between the principle of conquest and the free organic development 
of nations, and condemns the Prussian annexations as a wrong way to 
the unification of Germany. Proceeding from a moral stand-point, it 
tests the events of 1866 by the rights of the German nation, and also 
by the principles of Christianity. The generous indignation of the 
author’s tone is combined with a profound insight into the spiritual 
elements of popular life; and his appeal to the national conscience 
against a policy of naked might has met with a reception which re- 
calls, in some respects, the memory of the writings of Fichte. 


50. Proressorn Warrensacu of Heidelberg, having spent a vacation 
in Spain, has written an account of his journey, which anybody might 
read without discovering that the writer is one of the most consummate 
masters of medizeval criticism now living. A more plain and unpre- 
tending book of travels does not exist. The author has not encum- 
bered himself with an equipage of learning, but describes what he has 
seen with the freshness of an undergraduate. The only special taste 
he shows is in horticulture. The Spanish gardens obtain more than 
their due share of his attention. The prospects of dinner are never 
far from the thoughts of an enterprising traveller; and in Spain it is 
always something of an adventure. Professor Wattenbach commemo- 
rates his experience on this point with a relish calculated to yield 
comfort to all who are disposed to follow his footsteps. The senti- 
ment, “ Bei allen asthetischen Geniissen wird nun einmal der Mensch 
endlich hungrig” (page 98), often suggests itself. Here and there 
the historian stands confessed, as when he speculates on the Moorish 
origin of all physical culture in the Peninsula. He inclines rather to 
deprive the Moors of the claim, and to transfer it to the Celtiberian 
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race the Romans found in Spain; and he believes that the Spanish 
people originate nothing but desolation. Yet he has seen the peasants 
working as hard as men can do in other countries ; and he attributes 
the poverty of the soil to the want of great works of irrigation, requir- 
ing public aid. The rivers are still almost unused for purposes of 
agriculture. In other respects he discerns many signs of material 
improvement and social progress. Schools, especially, have begun 
to be plentiful. 

The true historical temper pervades the book. No moralizing 
slurs the purity of fact ; there is no tempting generalization and no 
prophecy. Professor Wattenbach suggests that the bull-fights, being 
often connected with hospitals, are kept up partly for the sake of 
charitable objects; and that the intolerant laws were retained so long 
for the purpose of protecting the national lethargy against foreign 
competition. The old religious fervour of Spain seemed to him ex- 
tinct. He saw no images of saints, and hardly ever a crucifix, out of 
doors. The priests appeared powerless; and he thinks there is nothing 
about which popular feeling might be more easily roused than the 
attempt to revive the religious orders. But on these points, having 
visited only the southern half of Spain, he avoids speaking confidently. 
In countries where education is so backward, it is hard to tell from 
the movement on the surface what lies in the unfathomed depth, or 
how violent the storm must be that stirs it. 


51. Tue series of travellers in the Netherlands and Belgium who have 
made art the chief subject of their published observations is not a long 
one, though it comprises several noteworthy names. The seventeenth 
century gives Les Voyages de M. de Monconys en Angleterre et aux 
Pays Bas in 1663; and in the eighteenth century we have Voyage 
pittoresque de la Flandre et du Brabant by T. B. Dechamps (1762), 
Voyage d'un Amateur des Arts [de la Roche] en Flandre, dans les 
Pays Bas, ete. (1775), Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Journey to Flanders and 
Holland (1781), Derival’s Voyageur dans les Pays Bas Autrichiens 
(1782-3), and Forster’s Ansichten vom Niederrhein, von Brabant, ete. 
(1792). M. Montégut has added to the list a volume of Impressions 
de Voyage et d’Art, which contains a certain amount of information, as 
well as criticism, with regard to pictures and statues, interspersed with 
biographical notices of several Dutch and Flemish artists. He does 
not deal with the subject in any chronological order, nor does his book 
contain a methodical account of the art-treasures in different gal- 
leries and museums. He only journeys on from one place to another, 
recording his impressions as they arise. Some fine paintings by G. de 
Crayer at the Brussels museum afford him the opportunity of expati- 
ating on the merits of this little appreciated painter; and he discusses 
J. Steen on the occasion of falling in with a masterpiece by him at 
the Arenberg gallery. In the chapter on Wiertz, he says justly 
that the museum which contains his paintings “is curious and in- 
structive chiefly as teaching what ought to be avoided rather than 
imitated.” He is an enthusiastic admirer of Rubens, and has 
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really studied him, and endeavoured to penetrate to the inner thought 
of his works. Jordaens he judges fairly, acknowledging his merits 
as a colourist, where he sometimes rivals Rubens, but denying him 
the possession of any high artistic ideal. “Il pense comme un 
plébéien, il sent comme un plébéien.” After speaking of Quentin 
Matsys, Van Eyck, and Memlinck, the author passes on to Holland, 
where the landscapes in the neighbourhood of Dordrecht remind 
him of the pictures of Albert Cuyp and Van der Meer, and the bustling 
activity of Rotterdam seems to him very much like London. There 
are some interesting remarks on Paul Potter, on the House in the 
Wood at the Hague, and on Holbein. Ruysdael he thinks is the only 
painter who has succeeded in giving expression to that individuality 
which natural objects assume on the wide plain of Holland—a charac- 
teristic which gives powerful originality to his works. The genius of 
this master’s art is summarized in a happy phrase—‘“ II a surpris 
l’Ame pensive de la nature de son pays.” Later on he mentions F. 
Hals, whose remarkable portraits are grouped together in the interest- 
ing little museum recently established at Haarlem, as well as Van der 
Helst and Rembrandt. M. Montégut has not -discovered anything 
really new; but he has brought out a fresh aspect in several works of 
the Flemish and Dutch artists. 


52. M. Tatne’s Philosophie de l'art dans les Pays Bas applies to the 
Low Countries his well-known developments of Comte’s idea of the 
genesis of art, as the necessary expression of national character in all its 
varying phases. The author has the skill of varying the harsh uniformity 


of his pedantic generalizations with a liveliness and vigour of writing and 
describing, which, if they do not add much to our real knowledge, add 
a great deal to our imaginary acquaintance with a subject. Art criti- 
cism should open out the artist’s manner of thinking and working, so 
as to help students either to become like him or to have some criterion 
by which to know his works. M. Taine does not seem to afford the 
slightest assistance either toa man‘who wishes to become a Rembrandt, 
or to one who wishes to form a judgment upon the authenticity of a 
picture attributed to Rembrandt. He does not write for the artist or 
critic. He affects the colours of the novelist, and makes his book a 
conglomerate of historical outlines, social and biographical sketches, 
and picturesque descriptions of climate, scenery, life, and character, 
which is not only very amusing, but also leaves on the mind a feeling 
of having acquired knowledge by generalizing previously disjointed 
notions. He succeeds in combining the topographical, political, social, 
and artistic life of a nation into one picture; and the idea itself is so 
taking, so apparently philosophical, that the parts are apt to be lost 
sight of in the seeming totality and completeness of the system. But 
when the details are examined many of them turn out to be gross exag- 
gerations, conventional statements, or obvious commonplaces. There 
is much truth, for instance, in M. Taine’s contrasts between the Ger- 
man and Latin characters, and between those of the various Germanic 
races. But, among the characteristics, he mentions the English glut- 
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tony, which he contrasts with the invalid appetites of the French, and the 
savage militant impatient spirit of the English, formed under the over- 
lying weight of three strata of conquerors—Saxon, Danish, and Nor- 
man,—and therefore incapable of the quiescent pleasures of painting. 
The religious differences between Holland and Belgium, and the plain 
temples of one faith compared with the gorgeous churches of the other, 
furnish an idée mére to account for artistic differences, which M. Taine 
has largely developed. Indeed, the whole plan of his work is the deve- 
lopment of an idée mére. Its problem is so to describe the vital 
history of a nation on one side, and its successive schools of art on the 
other, that the two descriptions shall be found to coincide as far as pos- 
sible, having regard to their different subject matters. 


53. Pecuttartiry in a title may be of two kinds—the stimulative, and 
the discouraging. The anonymous author of Hiatus, with his Greek 
appellative and Latin catchword, enclosing a suggestive but not very 
enlightening phrase of English, has adopted the latter kind: a less 
polyglot and more expository title would have proved more conducive 
to perusal. But he has produced a remarkable book—indeed a pecu- 
liar one; and so far the peculiarity of his title is apposite. His argu- 
ment is lofty; and he rises well to the height of it, writing with a quite 
uncommon degree of earnestness and conviction, founded upon a large 
and precise knowledge of his subject-matter, active powers of reason- 
ing, a genuine desire to serve a good cause, and a great capacity for 
being indignant at other people’s opinions. ‘ Outis” is essentially a 
zealot, a man who thinks things are going considerably wrong, so long 
as the ideas which possess his own mind do not overrule other minds 
as well. Luckily he is not also—what so many zealots are—a 
sciolist. 

The thesis of Hiatus is briefly this—-Human faculties are partly 
emotional, partly intellectual; at the present day the latter are as- 
siduously cultivated in many men, and are regarded as, in all, the 
proper subject of cultivation, while the former—the emotional faculties 
—receive no distinct or heedful training. This is “the void in modern 
education ;” hence the materialistic spirit of the age, with its mammon- 
worship,’ positivism, want of faith or of a true psychology, want of 
beauty and propriety in the aspects of life. The same thing is evi- 
denced in the neglect of fine art as a portion of general, indeed 
national, education. No adequate stress is laid on any teaching in 
art; and the teaching actually supplied, that of the ordinary drawing- 
masters, is farcically inexact and inept. Something, then, is wanted 
by way of emotional training; and not only to train the emotions, but 
to co-ordinate their training with that of the intellect. (‘This last point 
is expounded with especial vigour and ability.) Now, how can the 
emotions be most readily and universally trained? By the genuine, 
not supposititious, study of fine art, giving the pupil a personal percep- 
tion of and interest in the beauty of nature, and opening a thousand 
sources of delight to him through the eye. But this must not be in 
any way loose or haphazard teaching, but strictly proveable, like the 
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structure of Latin verses. It must be teaching of form, severe ele- 
mentary form to begin with—not of colour—form being thus proveable 
in a far superior degree, and also more available for the co-ordinating 
process above referred to. Emotional training can be made much more 
general than intellectual training, which must ever, in its fuller range, 
remain the privilege of the few. The object of the art-instruction 
here advocated, and along with this the primary aim of the book 
itself, is of course not the educating of artists, nor even the direct 
promotion of the fine arts, but the right eliciting and guiding of the 
emotions of all classes, and, in a minor degree, the creation of sound 
observers much rather and more numerously than of artistic workers. 
The question, where to get the art instructors, may be asked; but the 
author answers it simply, and perhaps without being much out of his 
reckoning, by saying that ordinary tutors, well-informed studious men, 
can without difficulty acquire and impart a knowledge of form of the 
strict proveable kind which is here in question. 

The argument deserves all possible attention, and is urged with 
great cogency and persuasive effect. It may readily be inferred that 
Outis has at his fingers’ ends the most directly teachable parts of 
art—perspective, anatomy, etc. ; and, beyond such matters as these, his 
work covers a wide range of positive and speculative study. For 
dissent as well as assent he gives his readers ample scope. He may, 
for instance, be rather over-eager in convicting Darwinism out of its 
own mouth. His hits at the belief in spirit-rapping and the like, as 
characteristic of untrained emotions in an age of rationalism, seem 
hardly borne out when it is remembered how far more numerous and 
arbitrary were the assumptions concerning spiritual agency, witch- 
craft, etc., in the emotional times of antiquity and the middle ages. 
His contempt of the current theory that the Greeks had little sym- 
pathy with landscape-beauty is expressed in terms which indicate no 
consciousness of the fact that the eminently emotional Mr. Ruskin 
was the protagonist of this theory. And his own counter-argument— 
that the Greeks proved their intense sympathy with trees and plants 
by informing them with the personalities of Dryads or Nymphs, and 
with legends of human interest—might be held to tell in the opposite 
direction ; for to sympathize with a tree because it implies a Dryad is 
really to sympathize with quasi-human nature in the Dryad, not with 
the actual vegetable organism of the tree. The surmise is fair, that 
the tree itself was not an intensely sympathetic object to the Greek ; 
had it been so, he would not have needed to invent the Dryad as the 
true centre of interest. 


54. Mr. Perkins is entitled to look with great complacency upon 
his labours in the wide field of Italian medizeval sculpture, completed 
by the remarkably handsome volume of Italian Sculptors, following upon 
the one which treated of the Tuscan school in especial. The thing 
was thoroughly worth doing; it had never been done before in Eng- 
lish ; and it is here well performed. Mr. Perkins shows a knowledge 
of his theme at once extensive and precise ; he is ready at any moment 
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to go into the details, and to justify his statements from documents and 
authorities. Another uncommon merit, in an author having so good a 
right to regard his subject-matter as peculiarly his own by priority and 
by research, is that Mr. Perkins does not allow it to run away with 
him: he does not grow enthusiastic over every semi-known artist, or 
every sculpture of disputable deservings, that he has occasion to bring 
to light. Indeed, it may rather be said that, in this second volume— 
having already in the first volume had to dispose of the major masters 
of the Italian sculptural art—he finds less to excite vigorous and hearty 
admiration than a student of wide sympathy in style would be ready to 
expect. Of course, however, it should be remembered that, dealing 
as he now does with the Neapolitan, Roman, Lombardic, Venetian, 
Bolognese, Modenese, Genoese, and adjacent regions, he confines his 
attention to the works of the native schools of these several districts ; 
and that the latter have to show, among their principal masterpieces, 
various examples of Tuscan artists, which had accordingly been duly 
appraised in the preceding volume. But for this consideration, the 
account of sculpture in Naples would read as a singuiarly spare and 
grudging estimate of the lavish endowments of that city in the way of 
medieval monumental sculpture—in which, indeed, Naples stands 
considerably ahead of any other Italian capital, not excepting either 
Venice or Florence itself. 

The author writes with great simplicity, and with a manifest aim at 
filling his book with facts and relevant comments, rather than high- 
soaring generalities or eloquent embellishments. There is perhaps not 
one passage of fine writing in the volume; there is little exordium, and 
no word of peroration. After surveying the leading sculptural race of 
modern Europe, through the whole extent of the Italian peninsula, and 
for the entire period of their growth and maturity in the art, up to the 
palpable symptoms of its decadence, Mr. Perkins is content to end 
with a curt matter-of-fact sentence recording the death of one of 
the less distinguished among his sculptural troupe, the Carrarese Da- 
nese Cattaneo. He also deals very little in abstract esthetics. The 
book is essentially a critical and historical view of sculpture in Italy, 
in the dark and middle ages, and during the Renaissance; thus na- 
turally including a large number of facts coming within the region of 
history on the one side, but hardly making, on the other, any excur- 
sion into the realm of art-theory. 

A book of this sort, crammed with names and dates, and other spe- 
cial details, must, in respect of minute accuracy, be to a considerable 
extent taken on trust by those who do not set to work to verify its state- 
ments seriatim. It appears, however, to be marked by genuine and sub- 
stantial accuracy, although here and there some slip is to be observed, 
more particularly in matters of quotation. A false construction in Latin 
does not seem to catch Mr. Perkins’s eye readily: he has “laudibus 
non parews”’ (for ‘ pareis’’); “hice est locus Marini Faletro decapi- 
tato pro criminibus;” “‘ Mophetica Mephicta, stercore pleno et maledicta.” 
Not “ Armadigi,” but “‘ Amadigi,” is the name of Bernardo Tasso’s 
poem : the sonnet by Danese Cattaneo at p. 274 is anything but 
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correctly printed. At p. 26, Tasso is cited as speaking of the crusader 
Bohemond’s “ cupido ingegno ;” but the fact is that this term is applied 
by the poet to Baldwin, and a very different reference is made to 
Bohemond in the same stanza. The phrase “ Erasmus, Stephano, 
and Francesco da Narni”’ is provokingly non-systematic in its form 
of nomenclature. This Erasmo da Narni was the celebrated soldier 
nicknamed Gattamelata. Mr. Perkins explains this nickname 
(“honeyed cat”), “on account of his cunning, and the feline 
rapidity of his movements in war;” but he seems to overlook its 
obvious inversion of Francesco’s mother’s name, Melania Gattelli, and 
is perhaps not quite right in saying that Gattamelata “adopted” the 
cat as his crest, for one might very naturally surmise’the cat to have 
been the true crest of a family named Gattelli. A sculpture on the Cathe- 
dral of Troja is described as showing a lion “ seized by a sort of tiger- 
cat, which has mounted on his back, and fixed his teeth in his flank.” 
But, if the print is correct, there is no such fixing of teeth, and the 
“ tiger-cat’”’ would rather appear to be a lion-cub playfully rampant 
upon the paternal hindquarters. The statement that Filippo Calen- 
dario, the illustrious builder of the ducal palace in Venice, was hanged 
as a fellow-conspirator with Marin Falier, is put forward by Mr. Per- 
kins as if it were both quasi-novel and indisputable ; whereas in fact 
even so accessible an authority as Murray’s Handbook mentions the 
story, and at the same time confutes it, so far as the identity of the 
hanged with the architectural Calendario is concerned. Mr. Perkins 
may possibly be able to throw some new light on the matter; but his 
text gives no reason for inferring this, or for regarding his statement 
as other than the revival of an exploded misconception. One of the 
most interesting critical points in his volume is the discussion of the 
respective shares of Verrocchio and Leopardi in the bronze statue of 
Bartolomeo Coleoni in Venice ; and he shows fair reason for thinking 
that Leopardi is entitled to a very material portion of the honour 
which is due to the author of so great a work, and of whick English- 
men, following in the wake of Mr. Ruskin, have not tended to be 
liberal to that artist of late years. 


55. Tue life of Sir Charles Eastlake—a life of full average length— 
produced comparatively little residual work; but that little is choice 
in character. Choice, in no mean degree, are his pictures—such of 
them as fairly deserve to live at all; and choice is his chief contribu- 
tion to literature—the work of which a first volume was published 
many years before his death, and which is now completed, so far as 
it ever can approach the state of completion. But a great part of the 
life of this accomplished artist and writer went in bywork such as is 
proper to the connoisseur—official positions in connection with the 
profession of art, and catering, in a way for which future generations 
will mainly be grateful to him, for the supply of the National Gallery. 
The Materials for a History of Oil-Painting is so manifestly a work 
of labour—of conscientious research and painstaking verification— 
and so much of the author’s life and predilection must have clustered 
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round it, that one would fain find it, though in part a posthumous, at 
least a perfected performance: but this is far from being the case. 
The review reaches onwards to the Venetian Schools, and then stops 
short. 

Lady Eastlake has acted as editor, and has deemed it expedient to 
withdraw a portion of the first chapter of this second volume, as it 
stood in the original ms., on the ground of its not being in harmony 
with recent investigations of Signor Cavalcaselle, which were actively 
promoted by Sir Charles Eastlake himself: in other respects the ms. 
has been exactly adhered to. The reader of the first volume will 
recollect from that (if not aware of it from other sources) that the 
“history of oil-painting” needs to be re-written in some very essential 
particulars, and that the collection of ‘‘ materials” for it is a process 
highly requisite: this second volume amply confirms these deductions, 
and abounds in well-tested and well-presented items, which do much 
towards furthering the necessary work. In fact, the author’s modest 
title of Materials falls rather below the deserts of his book, which, 
so far as it is carried, might almost claim to be the postulated History 
itself. 

The general facts brought out as to the use of oil in painting are 
these. Oil had been much employed as a vehicle in wall-painting 
prior to and irrespectively of the process which is distinctively termed 
oil-painting. It was generally adopted for ordinary purposes before 
1400, though not for the most delicate kinds of work. Hubert (not 
John) van Eyck was the original inventor of the new method of oil- 
painting, a fact now no longer contested: John, who died in 1441, 
co-operated with him in the practice. The essence of the change in- 
troduced by these illustrious artists was that they employed amber- 
varnish and white-varnish (preparations already in familiar use) in 
the very act of painting, instead of as a mere ultimate protection to 
the surface of the painted work, as theretofore ; they also made a great 
improvement in the drying property of the varnish. Domenico Vene- 
ziano and Andrea dal Castagno are shown not to have acted as links 
in the nationalization of oil-painting in Italy; and Andrea is relieved 
of the age-long load of obloquy heaped upon him as murderer of 
Domenico. The Italian painters in general did not at first take kindly 
to oil-painting. Pollaiuolo was one of the earliest to do so; then 
Leonardo da Vinci, and (probably through him) Perugino and Lorenzo 
di Credi. The oil-painting of Leonardo is distinguished from the 
Flemish system by its solidity, resulting from frequent re-paintings. 
Later on, in the Venetian School, the great novelty was the passing 
(or “ scumbling’’) of light colours over dark—a method unknown even 
to the practice of the Bellini: the Flemings had no dark under-sur- 
face at all, and so of course could not thus manipulate their works. 
Sir Charles Eastlake characterizes the processes of scumbling and of 
glazing (painting dark over light) as the ‘“ dynamic method” of paint- 
ing, and offers some valuable remarks on this matter just as his book 
comes to a truncated conclusion. 

The volume includes also various separate technical essays or me- 
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moranda, which Sir Charles Eastlake had written with a view to eventual 
publication. Practical students may no doubt consult them with 
advantage ; and the critical or speculative sections show fair powers of 
observation and analysis, although some want of grasp or boldness of 
mind may at times be felt. The remarks on Correggio (though more 
enthusiastic than to suit some tastes of the time) are able and well 
put; especially the estimate of his style as uniting the actual quality 
of beauty with the emotional impression of beauty—beauty in the 
object of sight, and indistinctness or fusion in the method of repre- 
sentation, corresponding to the perception of beauty in the quickly 
sensitive beholder. These remarks may be compared with some 
made by Schlegel on the same subject, and will, perhaps, more than 
stand the comparison. 


56. Tae appearance of Mr. Marryat’s History of Pottery and 
Porcelain in a third edition, is an evidence of the increased public 
interest in the matter. The work was originally very well done, 
and the book remarkably well illustrated. Some of the divisions of 
the subject were even then fully treated, and with more knowledge 
than any similar work had previously shown. Mr. Marryat mentions 
in his new preface that his history has been translated into French, 
with notes by the most competent hands, and a preface by M. 
Riocreux, Director of the Musée Céramique at Sévres, who styles it 
‘‘pour le présent le livre francais le plus complet que l’amateur puisse 
consulter,” The French have gone even faster in the taste for pottery 
than the English have done, and published a good deal more of late 

ears. 

. The additions which the author has been able to make in the 
present edition are very considerable. Originally compiled as part of a 
comprehensive history of pottery in all ages and countries, an under- 
taking planned by the late Mr. Bandinel, Mr. Marryat’s work was 
limited to the survey of the art from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries inclusive. Mr. Birch’s book on Etruria and its pottery, 
published a few years ago, also originated in this scheme. The other 
divisions—Dr. Wellesley was to have undertaken Italian majolica, 
and Mr. Albert Way British earthenware—having been abandoned, 
Mr. Marryat has extended the scope of his survey, mainly in the 
direction of Majolica and its forerunners. The chapters on Chinese 
fayence he has also improved historically; and indeed all the field 
of art in earthenware is now treated by him, except the fruitful and 
most important one of ancient pottery, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman. 

One kind of ware, the history of which has been almost brought to 
light since the first edition, and one of the most interesting artistically, 
is that commenced by the Moors in Spain, now called Hispano- 
Moresque. This ware is now certainly known to have led the way 
to the lustre-ware in Italy, and to have had a superb development 
and extensive trade at a very early time. A monograph on it was 
published in Paris in 1861, by M. J. C. Davillier; and Mr. Marryat 
now begins his book with an entirely new section, “‘ Spanish Pottery,”’ 
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embodying the latest knowledge on the subject, with several new 
figures. The origin of the curiously ornate ware, called by the name 
of Henri m. or Fayence D’Oiron, has been also very ingeniously 
determined of late ; and the author has rewritten this section, and 
indeed the entire chapter (VI.) on French Pottery. In the notice of 
Spanish ware, reference is very properly made to the splendid examples 
of Moresque in the South Kensington Museum; but in the review of 
the Fayence D’Oiron, where the principal pieces are mentioned, and 
some of them engraved, there is no reference to this collection, although 
the Department of Science and Art has given higher prices for that 
ware than for any other, and has succeeded in obtaining a whole case 
of choice specimens. The mention of this Henri 1. ware suggests 
an inquiry different from that of scientific development or methods of 
manufacture, viz., the value of the object under consideration as to 
intrinsic excellence in art. In this point of view some of the gems 
of Sévres and Dresden, now valued at twenty times their weight in 
gold, would take a very different place. The pair of vases, for 
example, 144 inches high including the ormolu stand, for which 
£1942, 10s. was given at the Bernal sale, are in a sadly rococo taste, 
and are weak in form. Another inquiry, more practicable and more 
generally interesting, might have furnished Mr. Marryat with a short 
chapter—the History of Public Taste and the art of Collecting. In 
Hogarth’s time gabelled chimney-pieces were made with shelves for 
single cups like corbie-steps ; china was exclusively valued ; and that 
painter, in his designs called “ Taste in High Life,” satirizes this 
peculiarity. Now, taste is eclectic, but the dealers know how capri- 
cious public patronage is. The number of maker’s marks given at 
the end of the volume is greatly increased, while the table of Sévres 
painters’ marks is now incorporated in the article on that locality, 
which seems altogether re-composed. The list of Collections, however, 
requires reconsideration. When this third edition was published, 
possibly the best collection of Wedgwood was that of Mr. Barlow, 
whose name does not appear. One of the largest of miscellaneous 
Oriental, though not one of the most select, is that of Sir W. C. 
Trevelyan. Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s collection of ancient Nankin blue 
ought also to have been entered. 


57. Even to a generation born too late to feel the full influence of 
the author of The Christian Year, his Miscellaneous Poems will have 
their value. It is true that Keble was not a writer to provoke the 
common hyperbole that the dust of his writings was gold; but his 
literary rank was quite sufficient to make it worth while to study 
him even in his imperfections. To discover the limits of a writer’s 
power is a long step towards discovering its roots. If it should 
prove that the influence of Keble depended on the coincidence of a 
passing mood in an individual with a passing mood in society, the 
historical importance of The Christian Year would not be destroyed 
because its importance was only historical. Certainly the present 
volume, in which almost all the verses are, as they should be, dated, 
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shows that poetry was a very small part of Keble’s life. He published 
one collection, which made his reputation, in his thirty-fifth year, and 
another, which did not increase it, in his fifty-third. Before, between, 
after, he wrote little or nothing that has any literary value, except 
as it is his. The Miscellaneous Poems open with an official ode 
for the installation of the Duke of Wellington, which recalls the 
patriotic dithyrambs of Wordsworth, though the imitation is not ser- 
vile ; and in the transitions there are traces of an intelligent study of 
Pindar. Of Keble’s contributions to the Lyra Apostolica, which are 
placed next, very few are poetry, unless this name is to be stretched 
to include all excellent and telling writing in verse. Even the best, 
like “‘ The African Church,” and the singularly lofty verses on Julian, 
hover on the verge of rhetoric. The most truly intense and poetical 
of all, which is headed “‘ Resignation,” concludes with a characteristic 
warning that intense feeling cannot be trusted to last. Many pieces, 
such as “ The Churchman to his Lamp,” anticipate the manner of the 
Lyra Innocentiwm, where it approaches as near affectation as is possible 
without insincerity. Others, like the conclusion of “ Elijah and the 
Messengers of Ahaziah,” embody anticipations not destined to be 
realized. The lines, 
“ One hermit, strong in faith and prayer, 


Shall gird his sackcloth on, and scare 
Whate’er the vain earth boasts, 


are really an outburst of English Romanticism, rather than of theo- 
logical reaction. The next part of the volume is the least interesting. 


It consists of some hymns written apparently by request, and no better 
or worse than other hymns, and of numerous translations from the 
Latin, which are nothing short of failures. Good Latin hymns have 
three characteristics—simplicity, profundity, and sonority, of which 
the last is the most unfailing. Now Keble’s translations, like most 
others, are more involved than average English, while the originals 
are less involved than average Latin; and in cadence the translator 
seems to have felt no duty to his authors. The remainder of the 
volume reveals, for the first time, the author of The Christian Year : 
most of its contents are due to the first four or five years after his 
degree. Few even of these rise above the highest level of album 
verses: for the most part they are musical and delicate descriptions of 
external nature, often thrown into the form of illegitimate sonnets, with 
an edifying reflection in the concluding couplet, rather too suggestive 
of the moral of a fable. The poems which were inspired by shy and 
delicate affection belong to a higher order. Nothing in Keble’s 
writings is more beautiful than the poem on the day of his sister 
Sarah’s death; and the poem to his sister Elizabeth is not very far 
inferior. ‘ Early Visions” is another which deserves to be remem- 
bered ; for, though it does not rise to a very high level of emotion or 
thought, it is singularly bright, elegant, and complete. Two other 
poems, ‘‘ When is Communion nearest,” and “ When in her hour of 
still decay,” are worth noticing for their metrical felicity, especially 
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the first. As an artist, Keble certainly did not improve. His early 
verses given here, though the matter is often comparatively common- 
place, are far freer and clearer in expression than The Christian Year 
or the Lyra Innocentium, in which delicacy or ingenuity are too often 
purchased by tolerating not merely rudeness, but perplexity, by 
accepting an expression not merely inelegant, but inadequate and in- 
exact; and the thought in consequence is mutilated, not unadorned. 
The fact is that Keble, under a sense of conscientious obligation, chose 
to be an amateur and not an artist. Of course it is an open question 
whether religion gained more than literature lost; but it is certain 
that the want of literary finish cannot be excused in this case by the 
paramount claims of literary veracity. 


58. Mr. Srcox is a poet of such promise that his too numerous 
faults become a calamity. His volume of Poems and Romances is the 
work of a man who has thoroughly assimilated that dramatico-lyric 
method which makes him, in pouring out his feelings, at the same 
time tell his story—which makes the feelings themselves, by their form 
and their order, give manifest evidence of the circumstances which 
formed them. A good example of this is the little poem called “‘ A 
Love-match,” of which the following are a few stanzas. The bride is, 
of course, speaking to an old friend :— 


“* T am happy; I do not show it 
You say, but I have my will 

At last, and if we two know it, 
It is better to be quite still. 


Once I set my face as a flint, 

Once I sharpened my tongue like a sword ; 
Then I battled, and did not stint: 

Now, now I have my reward 


In the peace that has nothing to tell, 
In the life that has only to live: 
We know one another so well, 
The rest we know too, and forgive. 


What is it you wish us to say 

Or todo? Is it rapture you miss ? 
Should we always be fainting away 

In your sight, in an exquisite kiss ? 
Do not think we have secrets to hide, 

Or a treasure we fear will be spent ; 
I have all when I sit by his side, 


There is no more love to invent.” 


But the most characteristic piece in the volume is ‘“‘ The Farewell of 
Ganore ;” it is the parting of Queen Guinever first from Lancelot and 
then from the Nuns. In spite of a few very prosaic lines which intrude 
themselves here and there, like 

** Also I know that this is not the worst,” 
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the passages where the Queen tells her tale, and expresses at once her 
remorse for her relations with Lancelot, her regret for having lost 
him, and her love for Arthur, testify to a dramatico-lyric subtlety of 
a very high psychological order, and to a charming sympathy for poetic 
harmony and rhythm. But if the poem contains these excellent ele- 
ments it contains also some very futile ones. The latter part of it 
exemplifies the author’s taste for allegory and emblem, which, utterly 
unlike the pellucid apologue of Bunyan or the mechanical riddling of 
Quarles, transcends the most far-fetched and mystical of the medizval 
romancists. It is not, as with Chaucer, a mere taste for allegory, 
which leads Mr. Simcox into these trackless paths. It is a kind of 
belief, or sentiment, or rather a disbelief in all things real and solid, 
which gives him such delight in phantoms that no one can doubt to 
be unsubstantial, and shadows whose clearest character is unreality. 
When a man regards all this solid universe as a dream, a vague inter- 
ference of forces that are no forces, phenomena which most loudly 
proclaim their own unreality become his truest realities, because they 
jump with his fancies and his sentiments. Mr. Simcox is not so uni- 
versal a sceptic as he might be; with Berkeley he seems to admit the 
spiritual side of things, while he rejects the material side. But he does 
not admit the value of spiritual action. With him the impressivity of 
the spirit is all in all; and whatever enhances this impressivity purifies 
the spirit, because it abases it more completely beneath the Divine 
Impressor. This philosophy overflows out of ethics into esthetics. 
In a poem on Music Mr. Simcox seems to arrange the arts in a novel 
hierarchy, exalting each in proportion to its inarticulateness. Hence 
he puts painting lowest in the scale, as most rudimentary, then sculp- 
ture, then poetry, the art of thought, and then, in the highest place, 
music, wherein the spirit of thought 


Is changed to a sound, 
Vague, shapeless, without any speech ; 
It is gone forth, being unbound, 
Blind, aimless, of infinite reach, 


That the age of our spirits might melt, 
And the noise of our strife be at one 

In the raptures that never were felt 
At the deeds that have never been done. 


This culmination of art in mere negation is a kind of xsthetic Budd- 
hism. That great system makes the end of man consist in an imita- 
tion of the absolute quiescence ; it exhorts him to renounce all prudence, 
all intelligence, all intellectual and moral activity, and to be merely 
passive, or as one text says, intellectually female. The state of 
mind thus encouraged reacts on its objects, and gives its own moral 
tinge both to its theology and its esthetic imaginations. The quietist 
divinity becomes humble, quiet, gentle, without desires; it takes con- 
crete form as the Infinite rest, the absolute reason, exempt from all 
motion, whether of desire or consciousness, and describable only by a 
universal negation of all attributes. The highest state of spiritual 
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existence is accordingly an abstraction from all sensible existence, 
wherein man finds his only real felicity and supreme end, and which 
is the normal condition of real being. Thus in his cosmogony, where 
a school’s ideal of art is usually to be found, the Buddhist entirely 
neglects the formation of worlds, and concentrates his attention on 
their annihilation. His progress is from the accursed activity of 
motion and definition to the blessed quietude of the vague and the 
non-existent. 

Mr. Simcox does not carry out his theory to its logical limits. In 
the imagery of poetry the non-existent is best represented by the im- 
possible, and the impossible by the absurd. But his imagery comes 
dangerously near the fatal border. He is only too successful in his 
endeavours to speak and say nothing, to flash forth colour without a 
form, feeling without a ground, thought without definite meaning. In 
poetry this is bad enough; but it is clear that in Mr. Simcox the 
heresy is not merely poetical. His constant dwelling on silence and 
stillness and rest, doing nothing, saying nothing, only being receptive 
of the influences of the Infinite vague, shows that his words are the 
result of a philosophic system. His Eloise expresses the scepticism 
of this philosophy when she says to Abelard— 


So I have loved you, and you were a dream, 
And you loved knowledge, and it was a lie; 
Now were it better to lie down and die, 

Or strive to think that things are as they seem 
Once more. 


The theory even undermines morality. A limp acquiescence in all 
that happens, a helpless fall into temptation, becomes better than the 
curse of strife against it, and is not only tolerable but excellent, be- 
cause it puts man more completely into the hands of the Infinite. Mr. 
Simcox makes both Cassandra and Eloise reveal this mystery. It is 
the sense he puts into the text, Si descendero in infernum, ades. 

The happiness of having been forgiven 

Is worth ten thousand thousand years of heaven. 

The brightest seraph might forswear his crown, 

To lie, and tremble, and to be cast down, 

And fall, and fall, and fall, and find God there, 

And find Him still too beautiful to bear. 


This is the unwholesome philosophy which infects Mr. Simcox’s poetry. 
The extraordinary vividness with which he expresses this dreamy and 
dreary theory, shows how high a level he might reach if he advanced 
along a clearer course of thought. 


59. Mr. Garnett, in his Jdylls and Epigrams, has generally attained 
the grace of his models, their neatness, and their unforced pointedness : 
he has not always attained their fluency and ease. His couplets some- 
times seem clumsy compared to their elegiacs, though now and then 
this clumsiness recalls the quaintness of Herrick and Donne. The 
following ‘‘ On one who died in a Tomb ” is a specimen :— 
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“‘ Worn with old age and penury, nor thence 
Rescued by any man’s beneficence, 
Into this tomb with tottering steps I past, 
And hardly here found leave to rest at last. 
Usage for most doth after death provide 
Interment, I was buried ere I died.” 


Many of these little poems are original; many are paraphrases; 
still more are translations. In each case the fact is marked in the table 
of authors; and this was certainly necessary, for Mr. Garnett’s own 
compositions might easily be mistaken for antiques. Here is a quota- 
tion which might be two thousand years old: 


“Hither, dear Muse, I pray, and with thee bear 
A madrigal for Melite the fair, 
Evil with good repaying, for ’tis she 
Who tempts me to oblivion of thee.” 


Nor would internal evidence justify the suspicion that the following 
was an original composition of a “ barbarian”’ author : 


‘My fair barbarian speaks no Greek, of course, 
Nor knows divinest Sappho from a horse ; 
Yet all the charms that Grecian bards extol 
Are hers, save those pertaining to the soul. 
What then in this dilemma shall I do 
Who have not, certes, Greek enough for two ? 
T'll tolerate the fault I can’t remove, 
And deem that Beauty is the Greek of Love.” 


The following is not the worse for a franker modernism :— 


“ Fired with the thirst of Fame, thus honest Sam, 
‘TI will arise and write an epigram.’ 
An epic, Sam, more glorious still would be, 
And much more easily achieved by thee.” 


It is curious that Mr. Garnett should have succeeded least with the 
best epigrams, that have tempted all translators; perhaps they are his 
first attempts. Some of the paraphrases are harsh and obscure, com- 
pared with the originals. No one would suspect the following of 
being suggested by a pretty poem where the author says he would 
like to be as rich as Croesus, but as he knows the undertaker will put 
him in his money-box, he spends his money on merry-making : 


“ Our undertaker with his acid phiz, 
A grim, austere, sardonic fellow is, 
And, save for business’ sake, was never heard 
By any mortal man to breathe a word, 
Yet Bacchus, Venus, and the Graces three, 
Have no such potent advocate as he.” 


Besides the gracelessness of the whole, it is difficult to make out the 
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last couplet without referring to the note; and “the Graces three” are 
clearly put in for the metre. Here is an inexcusable couplet : 


“Tyre brought me up, who born in thee had been, 
Assyrian Athens, city Gadarene ;” 


And the following four lines not much better : 


“My funeral shaft, and marble shapes that dwell 
Beside it, and sad urn receptacle 
Of all I am, salute who seek my tomb, 
If from my own or other cities come.” 


The metre is crabbed, and the syntax elliptical; the fourth line is 
unmeaning, or, if it means anything, it imposes a nugatory condition. 
It would be easy to multiply examples which show that Mr. Garnett has 
much less feeling for English metre and idiom than for Greek senti- 
ment. When he translates literally it is simply because he has not 
cared to invent another form for the thought; for he allows himself in 
all sorts of trivial interpolations for the sake of rhyme. Sometimes 
this carelessness extends to the sense, and sometimes to the diction : 
a gnat cannot be called a “mimic minstrel” because it is asked to 
wake a lady by its hum; and gout may be said to have a cultivated 
but not a “cultured taste.” The book is a curious and agreeable 
specimen of the success which is possible to a translator who pos- 
sesses the one great qualification of sympathy with his original, though 
he is either negligent or deficient with regard to most others. 


60. Homeric translations fall naturally into three classes. Some 
take independent literary rank as English classics ; others conform 
acceptably to the prevailing traditions of literature and scholarship ; 
and others are experiments of able men who set aside old precedents, 
without creating new. Below the last come simple failures which it 
is not necessary to classify. It would be difficult to give a better 
example of the first class than Pope’s Iliad, of the second than Lord 
Derby’s, of the third than Dr. Merivale’s. It must be added that Dr. 
Merivale’s work does not bely his motto. His Jliad is a long narra- 
tive rather loosely put together, but still undeniably interesting in its 
incidents, and told in a very clear, lively, readable way. There are 
felicities of the translator to reward a careful inspection; but the feli- 
cities of the poet for the most part disappear. On the other hand, 
the clumsinesses, the perversities, the inequalities are not many. The 
labour has been a labour of love; and the translator seldom nods. 
There is plenty of vigour and diligence; but Dr. Merivale’s English 
prose and Latin verse had justified an expectation of delicacy and 
grace. 

A great part of the result may probably be attributed to the metre 
selected, which is a sort of cross between Chapman and Lord Macaulay. 
Most of the lines run from thirteen to fifteen syllables; but every now 
and then comes a half line or two of eight syllables, rhyming with the 
middle of the next. A priori, such a metre might seem attractive 
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on the grounds of rapidity and variety; and the average number of 
syllables to a line is about the same as Homer’s. But, after all, 
Homer's hexameters are smoother and sweeter than most English 
metres, even in the hands of great masters of versification ; and Dr. 
Merivale’s iambics are harsh and rough compared with those of almost 
any good writer since the days of Cowley and Donne. It is easy for 
author and reader to tolerate half-a-dozen couplets like this: 


“ So then both of Greek and Trojan one to another cried, 
But Pallas took a Trojan’s shape, and midst the throng she hied;” 


or even like this: 


“‘ She took the form and semblance of one Laodorus, 
Son of Antenor, sturdy chief; and sought she Pandarus.”’ 


But two or three pages of this kind of metre produce a longing, we 
will not say for the majestic and equable finish of Pope, but even for 
the vapid neatness and fluency of translators far inferior to Dr. Meri- 
vale. This is really important ; because every long poem must con- 
tain immense tracts of this sort of narrative, and the rank of the poem 
depends in great measure upon the ease and elevation which can be 
given to such matter by style and diction. Sometimes, indeed, Dr. 
Merivale rises to the level of Homer’s ordinary flight. The following 
lines, for instance, are perhaps a trifle more emphatic than the origi- 
nal, but they are not less swift and vigorous :-— 


“He clutch’d the string, and drew it; the notch he let not go; 
Right to his breast he brought the string, the iron to the bow: 
And when the orb was rounded, deep drawn with all his might, 
The string it sung, the lithe bow rung, 

Leapt the keen shaft the hosts among, impatient to alight.” 


Here is a still more favourable example, which is the finest passage 
that Dr. Merivale has translated well : 


“* And when they heard Achilles that brazen uproar raise, 
The hearts of all were struck with dread, 
The crested horses turned and fled, foreboding evil days ; 
And daunted were their drivers to see that radiance flare 
High on the head of Peleus’ son, 
The dreadful flames that burned and shone, by Pallas kindled there. 
And thrice divine Achilles loud shouted from the mound ; 
And thrice the Trojans and allies turned, routed at the sound ; 
And twelve of them, their bravest, were strew’d upon the plain ; 
And lustily the Greeks at last bore off their hero slain.” 


But the rendering of the celebrated passages is almost always dis- 
appointing. For instance, in the scene between Hector and Andro- 
mache there is nothing beyond lines of this order : 


“ But thou to me art father, Hector, and mother dear ; 
Brother art thou and husband ;—then in mercy bide thou here. 
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Bide here upon the rampart aloft, nor join the strife, 
Lest sireless thou thy infant make, and husbandless thy wife.” 


Homer’s delicacy and his intensity evaporate alike in a metre incap- 
able of anything beyond rhetorical excellence, and lending itself easily 
to sheer vulgarity, as in this line from Helen’s exquisite lamentation 
over Hector’s body— 


“‘ Such was thy bland persuasiveness, so gentle was thy strain,” 


which can only be explained in accordance with the worst traditions 
of eighteenth century pastoral. 

Among the felicities of the book is the suggestion of “ folkherd” as 
a possible translation of ro.weva AaOv; and the dedication, though 
stiff, is an elegant contribution to literature. 


61. Cuamtsso described Ubland’s poems as excellent specimens of 
the class which every one reads and no one writes; and it would be 
difficult to characterize more accurately their essentially popular quali- 
ties. But a poet whose works suggest the idea that he ought only to 
have written anonymous ballads is not the most promising subject for 
a memoir; and poems which are familiar and almost hackneyed in 
their original form need exceptionally felicitous translation. Mr. 
Sandars has brought to his task a rather solemn conception of its im- 
portance. But to the biographical portion of it he has brought little 
else; and he has not succeeded in reproducing even tolerably the 
simple form and naive sentiment of “ Der Wirthin Tochterlein” or 
“ Der gute Kamerad,” poems which are nothing if not easy and popular, 
and would certainly never have attained popularity in the present ver- 
sion. Mr. Sandars’s translation is very far from a complete one; and 
no intelligible principle seems to have been followed in the omissions. 
If the responsibility of selection had been thrown on the inspired vox 
popult of Germany, “ The Ring” and “ The Nun” would have been 
included. If the translator was to be guided by the limits of his own 
power of reproducing the familiar lyrics in a foreign language, he 
should not have attempted “ The three Songs” with the refrain which 
he curiously renders in this fashion :-— 


“‘ Thou must battle with me for life and for death, 
And—well—amust battle for life and for death.” 


Still more dangerous than an idiom without a precise equivalent are 
lines that can be rendered literally, at the expense of English and 
the context, and seduce all but the most conscientious translators into 
stanzas like these :— 
**¢ Ye have seduced my people, dare ye entice my spouse ?’ 
Shrieks the rage-trembling monarch, and fierce revenge he vows ; 
He draws his sword, which, flashing, pierces the stripling’s breast : 
The life-stream gushes upward, the melody’s at rest.” 


The poem in the volume which has suffered least is perhaps the pretty 
ballad, “ Klein Roland;” but it is easy to render German verse into 
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some sort of English, and not difficult to render it into better English 
verse than Mr. Sandars has constructed. 


62. Sir Frepericx Ovsetey’s Treatise on Counterpoint, like his 
former book on Harmony, is creditable to his scientific earnestness. No 
art offers so many temptations to the mere dilettante as music: in none 
is scientific study more uncommon or more meritorious. The Oxford 
Professor founds his grammar of counterpoint upon Cherubini, who 
was a consummate practitioner of the art, but left the grammar of it 
much where he found it. The modern Italians are not theoretical 
reformers. Sir Frederick Ouseley is aware of the deficiencies of this 
grammar, but still adheres to them. The older writers, he says, 
imposed very strict and rigid rules as to the employment of intervals, 
many of which rules were derived from the incomplete notions of har- 
mony prevalent at the time, while others had their origin in the 
imperfect scales in which ecclesiastical melodies had been composed 
before the introduction of harmony. He might have added that the 
introduction of the temperament into our scales, by which alone the 
complete round of modulations has been made possible, has converted 
some of the old distinctions between notes into mere distinctions with- 
out difference. Another reason which he gives is, that the severe 
counterpoint being meant for vocal performance, only the easiest 
intervals are admitted. Reasons of this kind have ceased to be rea- 
sons at all. Whatever the ear is thoroughly accustomed to is easy, 
within its range, for the voice. Again, the interval of a semitone 
in our present scales remains the same, whatever name it is called 
by; it is therefore futile to forbid it as a diminished second, and to 
allow it as a minor second, especially when the prohibition is soon 
forgotten, and the use of the interval prescribed as the right means of 
avoiding false relations. So, the minor third is the same interval as 
the forbidden augmented second. These distinctions have become 
altogether arbitrary in the scales to which our ears have become 
thoroughly familiarized. Again, it is mere superstition to call the 
fourth a discord. Beethoven said his ear failed to find in it the 
slightest jangle ; and he placed it midway between the perfect or un- 
alterable concords (the fifth and eighth) and the imperfect or alterable 
ones (the third and sixth). “It could only be pedants and worshippers 
of the antique,” he said, “who would rank it with dissonances.”” The 
natural laws of harmony, as determined by the numbers and ratio of 
vibrations, fully bear out his perception. Another arbitrary exclusion 
is the harmony of the false fifth. ‘I should like to make an excep- 
tion,” Beethoven remarks with some disdain, “ in favour of the natural 
fourth note of the scale, over the sensible note, which I prefer to the 
sharpened fourth, though this does give a perfect fifth.” Sir Frederick 
Ouseley characteristically (p. 19) rejects the well-known “ Fuchsische 
Wechselnote,” as the Germans call it, and herein follows Cherubini, 
who made this sacrifice of melody to pedantry. It would be easy to 
go on indefinitely noting the stiff way in which the Oxford Professor 
rejects “the licenses,” as the contrapuntists persist in calling them, 
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which are required by the modern ear. But it would be more profit- 
able to inquire how it is that the only available treatises on counter- 
point adhere to this method. An exception may perhaps be made in 
favour of Reicha’s works on composition, and of Beethoven’s Studien, 
compiled from his papers by Seyfried. But as a treatise the Studien 
is imperfect. Both in the examples he gives, and in the remarks he 
makes, Beethoven shows his contempt for the scholastic rules, made, he 
says, when the art was in its infancy, and at best only adapted for 
music intended to be sung in vast halls by great bodies of voices, but 
utterly incapable of bringing out the resources of the modern orchestra, 
or of the chamber concert. Yet he himself in hig latter days was 
stung with the ambition of proving himself a contrapuntist, and pro- 
duced some great works, which are great because the lamp of the 
school is soon eclipsed by the sunlight of his genius. Spohr was 
another writer who in his later life wished to add the lore of the contra- 
puntist to his skill in the practice of modern music. There is a vitality 
in these old rules, partly, no doubt, depending on the conventionality 
of the ear, and the ease with which it may be educated to relish im- 
perfect or unnatural scales, but chiefly due to the great mass of truth 
which they embody, and which is embodied nowhere else. Their 
faults are rather faults of omission than of commission. Yet it would 
not be unjust to suggest that, if the principle on which they were 
founded were carried out in other arts, we should make our young 
versifiers produce poems containing no A or no B, or from which the 
verb “to be” in all moods and tenses was excluded, or which should 
form altars, or wings, or columns. No doubt great scholars have 
learned their rudiments from the Eton Latin Grammar. But it is no 
longer thought proper to include in the rudimentary teaching of lan- 
guage principles or propositions which must be unlearned afterwards. 
The young composer must begin with the simplest combinations; but 
there is no reason why an arbitrary line should be drawn within which 
strict art must confine itself, while all beyond is regarded as mere 
license and irregularity. 


63. M. Azert pe Broetie, though an academician, is more a poli- 
tician who. uses literature as his engine for acting upon public opinion 
than a literary man. There is not one of his Nouvelles études, he says, 
that does not owe its existence to some of the moral, political, or social 
consequences of the Revolution of 1789, or does not, directly or in- 
directly, indicate the one only remedy for the agitation which is the 
legacy of revolution. The long discord may be healed, he thinks, not 
by authority, but only by liberty. “La paix par la liberté; la paix 
entre les croyances par la liberté de conscience et de discussion 
mutuellement respectée; la paix entre les partis par l’observation 
commune des régles de la liberté légale; la paix entre les classes par 
la liberté compléte de la propriété, du capital, et du travail.” 
M. de Broglie inherits the traditions of that political writing 
which arose when France was a despotism tempered by epigrams ; 
and he tries to apply it to a despotism tempered by the material 
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interests of the masses. In old days epigram reacted upon the 
Government, because it acted on the persons by whom the Govern- 
ment was surrounded. But M. de Broglie’s art is too refined and 
academic to act on universal suffrage. There is a native quickness 
and intelligence in the French peasant; but he has not yet been 
educated to comprehend the fine points of allusion, or to appreciate 
the subtleties, of M. de Broglie’s tempered liberalism esoterically 
taught in essays upon Schiller, Madame Swetchine, Lacordaire, 
Amptre, De Serre, or Villéle. More than this, a politician who 
would deny to Italy what he claims for France, and would abridge 
the freedom of foreigners in order to maintain that of his own country- 
men in a higher theoretical temperature, is from the nature of the case 
debarred from any broad or intelligible exposition of principles, and 
from the advocacy of any very decided or trenchant measures. Hesi- 
tating, as his system must seem to do, between the contradictory pro- 
positions of rival schools, it cannot plead for any present or probable 
settlement, but only for moderation, equity, and an interim of de- 
lay in which liberty may have time to bear fruit. And this seems 
to be the position taken by M. de Broglie in the later portion of his 
book. It is a position that gives to his essays an ephemeral character 
which all the beauty and refinement of their language and thought 
can scarcely conceal. 


64. Two friends of the late Mr. Charles Maclaren have collected 
and republished some of his papers, consisting mainly of contributions 
to the Scotsman, of which he was the founder, and for thirty years the 
editor. These Select Writings are of a very miscellaneous character, 
but may be roughly thrown into three groups—political and social 
articles, scientific papers, and notes of travel. The collection compre- 
hends subjects so diverse as the Maynooth Grant and the traces of 
glacial action in Scotland, the Reform Bill and the topography of 
Troy. In most cases so wide a range of interests would imply super- 
ficial treatment. This, however, was not the case with Mr. Maclaren. 
Whatever subject he approached, he brought to it the same careful and 
conscientious observation of facts, the same superiority to sentiment 
and prejudice, the same dislike of relying on second-hand authority. 
Vigorous and lucid, without being brilliant, his style is a faithful 
index of the character of his mind. 

His political opinions underwent little change during his life. With 
a fearless and unswerving attachment to the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, he combined a clear insight into political and economical prin- 
ciples, and a desire that the government of the country should, above 
all things, rest on a rational and scientific basis. It required great 
moral courage to set on foot a Liberal journal, alone and unaided by 
aristocratic influence, at a time (1817) when the Liberal cause seemed 
to have reached its nadir in Great Britain; it is still a greater tribute 
to Mr. Maclaren’s character that he conducted his paper with such 
uniform moderation and sobriety as to render powerless the vehement 
and malignant opposition with which, in its early days, the Scotsman 
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was assailed. In point of style and thought, the political papers which 
have been reprinted in these volumes stand considerably above the 
level of ordinary political articles. They embody the reflections of a 
sagacious and high-minded observer of passing events. But their 
author’s claim to the remembrance of posterity—and it is considerable 
—will rest not so much on his collected writings as on the high tone 
which, as a newspaper editor and contributor, he endeavoured to 
give to the treatment of political questions, and on his unabating 
and successful efforts to enlist the interest of his readers in scien- 
tific subjects. From the first, physical science presented to him 
an attraction equal with that of politics; and in his later years 
it is probable that the latter was subordinate to the former. He 
never had leisure to devote himself wholly to his favourite studies, 
and his function through life was that of an interpreter rather 
than a discoverer of scientific ideas. But he was very far removed 
from those representatives of popular science who content themselves 
with dressing up in finer words the thoughts and discoveries of others. 
He was never content without verifying his conclusions by personal 
and laborious investigation. Hammer in hand, he would wander amongst 
the Scottish and Swiss hills; and the results of his holiday ramble would 
appear in the columns of the Scotsman, where a series of lucid and well- 
digested articles would embody the thoughts and observations of many 
months. Geology was his favourite subject; and his keen interest in 
the new science enabled him to keep abreast of its latest phases of 
speculation and discovery. The frequent and suggestive papers which 
are reprinted in the present collection were probably the first which 
succeeded in directing public attention to the numerous traces of 
glacial action that are to be found in the north of Scotland and the 
English lakes. But geological speculation did not monopolize his 
attention; and by far the most remarkable illustration of the sagacity, 
almost amounting to prevision, with which he welcomed and appreciated 
the importance of new discoveries, is to be found in his remarkable 
articles on railways, in the years 1824 and 1825. In these papers, 
speculations which now appear like truisms are put forward and sup- 
ported by careful and minute calculations. But at the time of their 
appearance. they created a profound sensation; and their boldness and 
significance can only be appreciated by reference to the date at which 
they were written, and by comparison with the tone of incredulity with 
which Stephenson’s experiments and promises were received even in the 
best educated circles of society. In his later years, Mr. Maclaren found 
leisure for travelling on the Continent, especially in France, Italy, and 
Greece. Wherever he went he kept his eyes open, and allowed no 
peculiarities of men and manners, no phenomena of geological or anti- 
quarian interest, to escape the range of his acute and accurate observa- 
tion. His notes of travel were published from time to time in his 
journal; and the immediate purpose for which they were written is 
apparent in his constant references, for the purpose of explanation, to 
home standards—for instance, in the comparison of the Roman Forum 
in point of size to the Edinburgh Grassmarket. 
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The interest of the present volumes is mainly historical and biogra- 
phical, and consists in the picture which they supply of the workings, 
during half a century, of a mind distinguished by no ordinary sagacity 
and width of intellectual sympathies. But the papers also derive a 
value of their own from their clear and forcible style, the shrewd 
observations with which they abound, and their lucid exposition and 
copious illustration of abstruse scientific problems. 


65. Tue first volume of Mr. Martineau’s Essays was published in 
1866, by an American editor, who was so much a stranger to the author 
that he included an essay by another hand in the volume. The selection, 
however, was made with so much aptness that Mr. Martineau adopted 
it, with the necessary modification, and republished it in England the 
next year. The second volume is another selection by the same Ame- 
rican editor, consisting of essays, generally of an earlier date than those 
in the first volume. The inferior interest of the present volume, which 
is but a gleaning after the harvest, bears witness to the competency 
of the judgment which compiled the former one. The two first essays 
are a quarter of a century old, and deal with books which have long 
been dead—Dr. Whewell on Morals. They expose that official philo- 
sopher’s well-known method of supporting a Church and State system 
of morals with the prop of a priori afterthoughts and cunningly con- 
trived axioms. Mr. Martineau, in different essays, seems alternately to 
defend the metaphysical basis of faith and morals, and to propose 
adopting a new Baconian basis, assimilated to that of the physical 
sciences; but the apparent inconsistency may be reconciled if we 
understand him to mean only that he desires the moral sciences to be 
conducted more upon the method of the exact sciences—an aspiration 
which has been in great measure fulfilled since he wrote. Even when 
the special subjects on which he treats are out of date, Mr. Martineau’s 
style and thoughts continue fresh ; and the present volume affords more 
evidence than the first of his prescience and power of anticipating the 
course of thought—a great test of a thinker’s power. 


66. Mr. Perowne’s Hulsean lectures on Immortality are everywhere 
well meant, and in many parts well executed. His four lectures are 
thus divided—1. The future life, in which he reviews the modern 
theories of Materialism, Pantheism, and Spiritualism, and their bearing 
on the doctrine he is treating; 2. The hope of the Gentile, where he 
reviews the Egyptian, the Greek, and what he calls the Oriental 
theories on a future life; 3. The hope of the Jew, where he discusses 
the various texts adduced to prove the prevalence of the doctrine 
among the Hebrews; 4. The hope of the Christian, where he main- 
tains, with considerable confusion, that the doctrine rests upon the 
historical Resurrection of Christ, and the inner life of the Spirit. He 
uses the analogy of nature as Butler uses it, not to sustain a positive 
argument, but only to undermine objections. 

His review of the Egyptian doctrine of a future life is very good as 
far as it goes; and his criticisms of the Hebrew texts are scholarlike 
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and sober. Indeed, he shows not a little independence of mind in his 
treatment of the famous text, Job xix. 24-26, where the Hebrew, in- 
stead of having “in my flesh I shall see God,” has “van, ex carne, out 
of the flesh. Of course this is a doubtful expression. To say, “I 
shall see an object from or out of a castle or a place” may either mean 
that I shall be out of or away from the place when I see it, or that, 
being within the place, I shall see the object from it. Accordingly, 
interpreters are sorely tempted to import their previous opinions into 
the text. Professor Ewald gives it a Platonic meaning, and translates 
it ‘ frei vom Leibe werd’ ich schauen Gott ;”’ and M. Renan, “ Privé 
de ma chair je verrai Dieu.” On the other hand, Dr. Pusey considers 
such a translation most uncritical. Mr. Perowne thinks that Job only 
means, “ After my skin has been thus pierced through [with leprosy] 
yet from my flesh I shall behold God,”—without any distinct reference 
to any doctrine of resurrection, but with full confidence of living in 
God. 

In his generalizations, Mr. Perowne is less happy than in his special 
remarks. Two instances will suffice. One is his uncritical notion of 
** Orientalism ” as a definite form of thought; and another is his desire 
to transplant this bodily, and to fuse it with European thought, instead 
of being contented to trace the analogies and correspondences of the 
distant and unconnected systems. To say that Alexandria was a com- 
mon reservoir of “ Oriental” and European thought, in which they 
became fused, and through whose teachers “the dogmas of the Brah- 
mins were erected under a different form in the country of Homer and 
Plato,” is to repeat in a somewhat mitigated manner an exploded error. 
Again, it argues a considerable misunderstanding of the status of 
the materialistic controversy to found a charge of materialism upon the 
passages which Mr. Perowne quotes from Professor Huxley. Mr. 
Huxley says that ‘ matter may be regarded as a form of thought, or 
thought may be regarded as a property of matter,—each statement has 
a certain relative truth.” And whether material and psychological 
phenomena are alike regarded as molecular effects, according to the 
materialist, or acts of pure force, according to Faraday, at any rate, 
Mr. Huxley considers that all natural effects proceed by law, ascer- 
tainable in the long-run by human faculties, and capable of being ex- 
pressed quantitatively. But besides these natural phenomena, reducible 
to law, he also admits, nay, enjoins, one other belief,—the power of 
volition to introduce new conditions into the course of events. Voli- 
tion is a species of force which he sets apart from all other forces, and 
to which he assigns an extra-scientific, accidental agency, in the course 
of events. However closely he may have connected himself with 
materialists, yet, while he holds this distinction, he will be toto clo 
distinguished from them, as holding the ground-work, if not the super- 
structure, of a belief in spirit and in God. There is much less real mate- 
rialism in Mr. Huxley’s writings, ill expressed and unphilosophical as 
they often are in their metaphysical portions, than there is in the last 
page of the concluding chapter of Professor Owen’s great work on 
Vertebrates. But then Professor Owen loudly professes his belief in 
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a resurrection, with which his theory is almost incompatible, and Mr. 
Huxley is silent on the matter. Mr. Perowne is not quite judicious 
in his selection of his antagonist. 


67. Tur fair distribution of taxation is a hard problem of economical 
science. Many of its points still remain matters of controversy, re- 
quiring careful induction before they can be cleared up; and M. 
Foubert’s book, De l’Impét sur les Valewrs mobiliéres, is a clever and 
successful contribution to this end. In France, as elsewhere, public 
opinion demands that taxation should be proportionate to the income 
of the taxpayer. But the mode of ascertaining his income is a fur- 
ther question. If the sincerity of his own statement cannot be trusted, 
and the investigation of authority is regarded as too inquisitorial to be 
admitted, it remains that a man must be taxed in proportion to his 
evident means, in proportion to the outward signs of wealth which he 
exhibits. Such are his lands, houses, shops, dwelling-house, and the 
like. By determining a man’s liability on such grounds a near ap- 
proach is made to a right estimate of his income. Notwithstanding 
the isolated errors of any general system founded on average, the 
French method must be considered to have attained very symmetri- 
cal, logical, and brilliant results. But among the agricultural classes 
in France an opinion exists that the land is taxed too highly in com- 
parison with personal property, especially such sources of income as 
the funds, shares, policies, debentures, and other commercial or public 
sources of income. M. Foubert shows that this opinion is not borne 
out by facts, and in doing so sets out with great clearness the rela- 


tions between the different taxes in France. He naturally speaks at 
greater length on personal than on other taxable property; and on 
this subject he takes occasion to give details which are not to be found 
elsewhere. 


68. M. Duroy, a little while before he withdrew from the office 
of Minister of Public Instruction in France, supplemented his various 
publications on French primary and secondary education by a blue 
book containing the Statistics of superior education. The subject- 
matter of this education in France is comprised in the five faculties 
of theology, law, medicine, literature, and sciences, and is imparted in 
a limited number of special schools. These five faculties do not in 
France, as elsewhere, combine together to form a University, the 
“Université de France” being simply a name for the total number 
of scholastic institutions dependent on the State. It is rare to find 
more than two faculties established in the same town. Only in Paris 
and Strasburg can all five be found; and even there the faculties and 
schools have no mutual connection. Hence each faculty has its own 
number of establishments. Theology has five Catholic and two Pro- 
testant establishments, law eleven, medicine three, sciences sixteen, 
and literature sixteen. Besides these there are three superior schools 
of chemistry, twenty-two preparatory schools of medicine and chemistry, 
and five preparatory schools for the higher branches of science and 
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literature. These various institutions contain 12,949 “enrolled” 
pupils, and 5199 “auditors.” The enrolled pupils are those who 
intend to take a degree, and to enjoy the advantages and privileges 
to which it opens the way. For them the courses are not gratuitous ; 
they are obliged to put down their names every three months, and to 
pay certain fees, varying according to circumstances. When a pupil 
has put down his name a certain number of times—a minimum being 
fixed by the regulations—he may present himself to be examined for 
the degree of licentiate or of doctor. There are separate examination 
fees. The auditors are learners who are admitted to the lectures 
without fees, but not admitted to take degrees. M. Duruy’s 
Statistique gives the correct number of enrolled pupils, but only an 
estimate, probably exaggerated, of the auditors. The funds for the 
maintenance of the faculties are chiefly furnished by the emoluments, 
the Government making good the deficiency; but all payments are 
made through the Government. In 1835, 1836, and 1857 the re- 
ceipts exceeded the expenditure; but since 1838 the expenditure has 
been increasing and the receipts diminishing. At that date both 
sides of the account showed a total of about two millions of francs. 
Now the sum exceeds three millions and a half—the account being 
in 1865, receipts 3,597,529 francs, expenditure 3,777,437 francs; 
but the surplus of expenditure varies greatly in different years. Be- 
sides the faculties, there are other establishments of superior educa- 
tion, such as the Collége de France, the Museum of Natural History, 
and others which are entirely supported by the State. The statistics 
of the faculty of medicine are curious. Between 1847 and 1866 the 
number of Doctors in Medicine increased from 10,643 to 11,265. 
On the other side the numbers of “ officiers de santé,’ doctors who 
have studied only three years instead of five. diminished from 7456 
to 5624. This gives a total of 18,099 doctors in 1847, and only of 
17,340 in 1866, including those in the annexed departments. If 
there is more medical education, there are fewer practitioners. It 
would be worth while to investigate the reason of this. 


69. In 1843, Professor Gibel drew attention to two important 
conclusions which he thought himself entitled to draw from the chemi- 
cal analysis of certain antiquities, namely: (1.) that the metallic anti- 
quities found in the Baltic Provinces are of Roman origin, or, at all 
events, that the metallurgic knowledge of the Esthonians and other 
Baltic peoples is derived from Roman sources ; and (2.) that there is a 
very curious agreement in composition between the alloys of the Chinese, 
the ancient Tsudie peoples of Siberia, who worked in metals, chiefly 
about the Altai or copper mountains, and the Greeks. It remains to 
be seen whether these ethnologically interesting conclusions will be 
verified in other ways; but so far they show the value of chemical 
analysis as an instrument in historical research. The analyses of anti- 
quities hitherto made, however, are, for the most part, of little value 
for this purpose. They have been made generally for some immediate 
object, such as to determine the presence of zine, or the relative propor- 
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tions of tin and copper. With some important exceptions, as in the case 
of Mallet, Fellenberg, Wibel, etc., the presence of other metals, such as 
nickel, cobalt, ete., either has not been noticed at all, or, if it has been 
recorded, the quantities of each present have not been determined. 
And yet these accidental metals would no doubt afford in many cases 
evidence of the source of the ores, just as the amount of the sulphur, 
silicon, etc., would help us to judge of the character of the metallurgic 
processes. Then, too, the description of the objects has been generally 
very unsatisfactory, being confined in many cases to such information 
as “bronze sword,” “ bronze celt,” etc. To be of real use analyses 
should be made in considerable numbers of each type of sword, spear, 
mace, etc. ; for there can be no doubt that some of the types found in 
museums, though they may have been found together, have come from 
very different sources, and belong to different epochs. The processes 
of analysis should be accurately described, so as to insure uniformity 
of results. When this has been done, it may become possible to 
determine the metallurgic centres of the ancient world, and the 
routes of the commerce of metals. As this must be a work of time, 
the existing analyses may be of some use; and Dr. von Bibra has 
accordingly done good service in bringing together all the analyses 
hitherto made,—the work of no less than eighty-one chemists. To 
these he has added a very large number of his own, especially of 
Roman and Greek coins, very carefully made, and with full descrip- 
tion of his processes of analysis. Out of a total of 520 analyses of 
Greek and Roman coins and other bronze antiquities, the results of 
which are given, 341 are by the author. 

The completeness of his collection will be seen from a summary of 
the localities of the objects analysed :—Roman coins, the greater part 
dating however from the Empire, Roman weapons, ornaments, statu- 
ettes, ete.; Greek, Macedonian, Sicilian, and Carthaginian coins; 
Greek statuettes; bronze antiquities from Egypt and Nineveh; pre- 
Christian antiquities from graves in the Crimea, and from graves at 
ancient Olbia, Nikopol, and Alexandropol on the Borysthenes or 
Dnieper, from the ruins of ancient Tanais, from Tsudic graves on 
the Yenisei, from graves of the eleventh and twelfth centuries in the 
Russian Government of Wladimir, from the Baltic Provinces; ancient 
bronze weapons, tools, ete., of Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, France, Great Britain and Ireland; articles of medizval, renais- 
sance and rococo workmanship; coins, gongs, cannon, etc., from 
China and Cochin China; and lastly, modern alloys. The author has 
summarized the chief characters of each of these classes of alloys, 
and has prefixed to the whole an account of the knowledge of the 
ancients concerning the several metals and alloys. This, however, 
contains nothing new, and has a material defect in not giving the 
references to the ancient authors he mentions. It is to be wished that 
a collection were made of Chinese copper alloys of different ages, 
especially of the very ancient ones, portions of which might be ana- 
lysed with the view of testing the conclusion of Professor Gobel above 
mentioned. 
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70. Srupents of Geology who are interested in igneous and meta- 
morphic phenomena have felt the want of a monograph of some vol- 
cano with a history, like Vesuvius or Etna—a monograph which should 
embrace not only an account of the present state of the volcano, but, 
as far as possible, a good summary of its history. This want has been 
supplied by Mr. Phillips, who has published the lectures on Vesuvius 
which he gave at Oxford, in 1868, after his return from a visit to that 
mountain. The chronological account of it which he has gathered 
together is very complete and interesting. Out of the historic narra- 
tive he has constructed a sketch of the general characteristic pheno- 
mena of eruptions from their beginning to their end. This is followed 
by a well condensed account of the form and structure of the moun- 
tain. Then comes a notice of the Phlegrean Fields, without which 
no description of Vesuvius could be complete. The author next 
discusses the character of the volcanic energy as shown by the nature 
and extent of its effects. The remainder of the book is occupied by 
an account of the minerals of Vesuvius, the character and composition 
of Vesuvian lava and ashes; and, lastly, some general views on the 
theory of volcanic action. 

The Chemical, that is the mineralogical, part of the book is the least 
satisfactory portion. The list of minerals is so nearly complete that 
it was hardly worth while to refer the reader to the British Museum 
for the remainder. Mineralogy still suffers from having been once 
looked upon as part of what was called ‘‘ Natural History.” Every 
specimen was looked upon as a distinct entity, not connected with the 
rock in which it was found, but with a number of other entities of a 
like character to itself. Hence collections of Vesuvian minerals are 
usually objects of curiosity rather than of science, the specimens them- 
selves, and not the conditions under which they were found, being the 
points of interest. The consequence is that, although the list of Vesu- 
vian minerals is long, and the analyses of a great many of them well 
made, the mineralogy of Vesuvius is still in a very imperfect condition. 
What we want to know is not that a mineral occurs in lava, but the 
circumstances under which it occurs. What, for instance, is the rela- 
tive age of the lava? If the mineral is found in an ejected block, is that 
block a fragment of an unaltered aqueous rock, or a previously fused 
lava? Did the mineral pre-exist in it, or is it the result of the volcanic 
action? Professor Phillips could not be expected to create the whole 
of the chemical geology of Vesuvius in a few weeks, and was obliged 
to take the work as he found it tohis hand. He might, however, with 
advantage have brought the facts more abreast with our present know- 
ledge. Thus, for example, at page 211, he gives, in the following note, 
Dr. Daubeny’s explanation of the action of the vapours of the Solfa- 
tara upon the trachytic rocks by which sulphur and various sulphates 
are formed :—“ By union of the sulphuretted hydrogen with the bases 
of the earths and alkalies in these trachytes, hydrosulphurets would 
be formed. Compounds of this class when exposed to air and moisture 
in presence of carbonic acid undergo decomposition ; the bases are 
oxidated and combine with the acid; the sulphuretted hydrogen is 
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resolved into its elements ; sulphur is partly separated and partly con- 
verted into hypo-sulphurous acid, and water is formed by the hydro- 
gen uniting with atmospheric air. Hypo-sulphuric salts also appear, 
but are not permanent; so that finally sulphur and sulphuric salts 
remain, as we find to be the case.” Whatever this explanation may 
have been in 1825, it certainly does not express our present knowledge. 
There is no proof that sulphuretted hydrogen could combine with the 
alkaline bases of the silicates of the trachyte ; and it may be considered 
perfectly certain that it does not combine with aluminium under such 
conditions. The decomposition of trachyte, accompanied by the for- 
mation of sulphates, and the deposition of sulphur, is a very complicated 
phenomenon ; in some cases, at all events, the decomposition has been 
due to sulphurous acid, some of which coming in contact with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen formed water and pentathionie acid; this acting on 
trachyte, etc., decomposed into free sulphur, which is sometimes beau- 
tifully stratified, and sulphuric acid, which combining with the bases 
of the trachyte formed aluminite, and other sulphates. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen in the presence of air and watery vapour also oxidizes into 
sulphur acids with the separation of sulphur ; sometimes, too, sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and sulphurous acid only produce by their mutual 
action water and free sulphur. All these changes may be seen at the 
Phlegreean Fields, at Canale near Civita Vecchia, and everywhere 
else where volcanic fumes containing sulphur are evolved in any quan- 
tity. But in no place do the changes described in the note in Pro- 
fessor Phillips's book take place. In connection with this subject it 
may be observed that in the list of gaseous products evolved at Vesu- 
vius, given at page 301, sulphurous acid is not mentioned. Perhaps 
sulphuric acid, which is given, is a misprint for it; for it may be 
doubted whether any sulphuric acid is ever produced there except by 
secondary action. 


71. Tose branches of physical science which not only deal with phe- 
nomena, but have to describe and classify objects, undergo a species 
of metamorphosis in successive stages, separated by long intervals. 
During such an interval new experiments and observations are recorded 
day by day; new bodies in chemistry, and new species in natural 
history are discovered. But the language, nomenclature, and funda- 
mental ideas remain more or less unaffected by the growth of facts. 
The applied sciences which depend upon them, as mineralogy upon 
chemistry, and agriculture upon chemistry and biology, are generally 
in harmony with them in ideas and language. But a time comes when 
the accumulation of facts so far outgrows the nomenclature and theo- 
retic framework, that the whole structure has to be remodelled, and 
a new language created. There is always danger of the dependent 
sciences lagging behind while the revolutionary crisis affects the fun- 
damental sciences ; for it frequently happens that the writers on the 
practical branches are not in such close intercourse with those on the 
fundamental ones as to feel continually the onward current of ideas. 
When this happens the former become conservative, and resist the adop- 
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tion of the new language and new ideas, the value of which to their special 
subject they are not in a position to appreciate. Now chemistry is 
passing, or rather has almost passed, through one of these crises; and 
biology may be said to be entering one. Hence agriculturists who 
imagine that they have laid up a store of science for the rest of their 
lives will have to unlearn much and to turn to study again. How 
Crops grow, by Professor Johnson of Yale College, is an excellent 
text-book for this purpose, as well as for agricultural students gene- 
rally. It is known and appreciated:in America, and has just been 
issued in England, in a revised and augmented form, under the care 
of a chemist and a biologist, who were qualified to bring it up to the 
level of their respective sciences. The book is divided into three 
parts. The first, comprising three chapters, is chemical, being devoted 
to the chemical composition of the volatile and fixed parts of the plant, 
the quantitative relations among its ingredients, and the influence of 
the stage of growth upon both; the second, in four chapters, treats of 
the structure of the plant and the offices of its organs, and is purely 
biological ; and the third is devoted to the life of the plant, embracing 
physical, chemical, and biological phenomena. It would have made 
the work more complete if a chapter had been added on the influence 
of form on the chemical composition and life of plants, a subject of 
the greatest interest to agriculturists. The book is, of course, a strictly 
scientific, and in no way a practical book on agriculture, as that 
term would be commonly understood. The best way to apply science 
to the improvement of agriculture is to teach the science thoroughly, 
letting each man use his knowledge as a light to his experience, and 
not to give shreds of science patched together for practical use—a 
course which only leads to blunders and consequent loss of money by 
experimental farmers, and to prejudice against real science. 





